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will escape the dismal fate of his eldest born. 
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bry their completion. 
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pric souled our Country Gentlemen. Into such company Calvinus could have gained no 

The Translation from Stolberg is'mislaid. Will T. favour us with another copy, and 
any other communication of a similar kind ? 

y 80 anxious, our worthy friend C., for Palladio and Bailie Johnston? By-and-by 

N.’s beautiful verses, ‘* The Fairies,” in our next. 

Our Spanish Co ent’s paper very soon; but as his MS. is very indistinct, he 
must forgive any blunders in our translation. : 

“* The Ettrick Shepherd not the Author of the Poetic Mirror,” is under consideration. 

We have received a very long Memoir of the Life of the same ingenious Person. Itis 
somewhat too highly coloured, and is, moreover, quite superfluous. He has told his own 
tale already much better than any body else can do, and there is great indelicacy in prest 
ing the matter any farther. 

** Anecdotes of the Fife Gypsies, No II.” is received. 

Crito should learn to write grammar, and to spell a little, before he attempts to attack 
the works of a great painter like ALLAN. He is mistaken as to the author of the ** Letter” 
on the genius of that artist. We know not whether that gentleman is, or is not, a per- 
sonal friend of Allan, but we do know that Crito is his personal enemy. For shame 
Mr 

E. B.’s papers on Mr Dibdin’s delightful work, the ** Decameron,” and on “ Dr Drake's 
Age of Shakspeare,” are received. } 

One word respecting Anonymaus Contributions. In three cases only have we deviated 
from the general rule of exclusion to all such articles. Will not H. H., P. S., and Ba, 
atkpaviotes the propriety of such a precautionary general rule ? If they wish to withhold 
their own names, let our correspondents transmit their papers through the hands of gentle. 
men known to the publisher. 
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ACCOUNT OF CAPTAIN SCORESBY'S 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE GREENLAND 
OR POLAR ICE. 


Tuere are few things more gratifying 
to the human mind than to witness 
the successful efforts of a strong and 
igorous understanding, exerted in 
elucidating the magnificent wonders of 
the earth. We derive delight even 
from a luminous account of those sub- 
jects which we have been in the habit 
of contemplating from our earliest 
years, and yield our unqualified ap- 
probation to those men, who, from 
objects of ordinary life, and matters of 

ily occurrence, are capable of furnish- 
ing materials, the contemplation of 
which tends either to widen the 
sphere of our observation, or to in- 
crease the boundaries of our know- 
ledge. But how much more are we 
indebted to those who, leading us from 
the beaten track, into an unknown, 
almost an unimagined region, present 
to our view an assemblage of the most 
magnificent features of creation,— 
where the sea, the sky, the earth, 
and their inhabitants, have assumed 
another form, and where we cannot 
recognise one sight or sound to which 
our minds have ever been familiarized, 

True philosophy indeed regards with 
a loving eye the faithful labours of her 
least aspiring followers; but he who 
would pursue her spirit beyond those 
sublime barriers which the timidity of 
less gifted minds have assigned to her 
domain, assuredly deserves to be re- 
warded with her most radiant smiles. 
In raporen to the danger and dif- 
ficulties which have been overcome in 
the acquisition of knowledge, should 
be our gratitude to those who have 
acquired it; and when there is, su- 
peradded to these, the greatest novelty 


of subject, and. excellence in execu- 
tion, it would be highly blameable in 
any one to withhold that tribute of 
admiration which is so justly due. . 
Many of our readers are no doubt 
already acquainted with the name of 
Captain Scoresby, one of the most 
skilful and intrepid of the Greenland 
captains. Many years since he at- 
tracted the attention of several of the 
most distinguished, Professors in our 
University, not more by the accuracy 
of his information in matters con- 
nected with his avocations as a sea- 
man, than by the facility and indus- 
try with which he applied himself to 
various branches of learning, not im- 
mediately connected with the duties 
of his profession. ‘The success which 
attended his studies is the more sur- 
prising, as even at this time he was 
engaged, {during the greater part of the 
year, in the most active and least, se- 
dentary employment which it is easy to 
conceive, namely, as- mate or mas- 
ter on board of a Greenland vessel.: 
In consequence, however, of his resi- 
dence in Edinburgh, and the oppor- 
tunities which were there afforded 
him of associating with scientific and 
literary men, he perceived the value 
bestowed on such observations, as an 
intelligent person would have an oppor- 
tunity of making in those highnorthern 
latitudes which he so often l:ad occa- 
sion to explore. Instigated, therefore, 
as well by the natural bent of his in- 
clination, as by the expectations of 
those men who had been both his 
friends and instructors, in his succeed. 
ing voyages he soon proved, by the 
originality and accuracy of his re- 
marks on those wonderful phenomena 
with which he was daily surrounded, 
that the most sanguine anticipations 
were not likely to be disappointed. 









364 Capt. Scoresby’s Observations on the Polar Ice. 
Captain Scoresby has already com- 


icated to the , 
medium of the, Werneran “Natural 
History Society’s Memoirs, several 


ical Jour- 


Tole, kept by Ehmesit dua 

t v 
from Whitby to Greenland. He bas 
also, in the same Work, described, 
and for the first time accurately - 
ed, the Great Northern or Gre 
Whale, the Balena mysticetus of na~ 
turalists. This Jatter communication, 
is the more valuable, as in ‘fact zoolo~ 
gists have hitherto been perfectly un- 

uainted with the true proportions 
: a rahe this pene of ee 

eep, Mr y's figure gt 
only eles is allowed by compe- 
tent ju to give a true nta- 
tion of it. The drawi wes executed 
by aaa and he an op fa. 
nity of proving its accuracy, e 
fact, that it agrees in af) peepecta with 
those individuals of the same species 
which he has since met with in the 
Arctic Ocean. The dimensions of this 
valuable animal have either greatly 
decreased since former times, or the ac- 
counts which have been handed down 
to us are much exaggerated. ‘The 
largest whale which Captain Scorseby 
has ever heard of being killed in the 
Greenland seas, did not exceed 70 
feet, and out of about 200 which he 
has seen taken, not one measured 65 
feet in length. In the same paper 
there are some interesting remarks on 
a subject of which, a priori, we should 
scarcely have credited the existence, 
—the maternal affection of whales, be- 
sides other particulars in their history. 
’ Tt is our intention, in this short 
Dis, ena to ee ae of . 
teresting unpubli ro 

Captain Scores y's, which is jeat to 

e its appearance in the ensuing 
half volume of the Memoirs before re- 
ferred to.* 

Judging from the slender informa- 
tion with which we have hitherto been 
furnished, there are certainly few quar- 
ters of the world which are more ca- 
pable of exciting our deepest interest 
than the countries within the Arctic 
eircle. Whether we consider the 
great value of the fisheries, by which 
we have already so greatly benefited 
for a long period of time, or the pros- 

which a more familiar acquaint- 
ance with a region so extensive, and 


* Part I. Vol. ii. 





CJan. 
so little known, holds forth to us of 
"beriefits ‘as essential as those 
have universally resulted from all 
geographical discoveries, it is of the 


‘utmost importance that every 
festation of a bold, xe {ois 
of enterprise, should meet wi 


couragement and reward. 
The most interesting, as well a 


one of the most important discoveries 


which eould be made in g i 
science, would be that of a 
from the North Sea, by the north-wes; 


or north-east, to the Northern Pacific 
Ocean. Such a task, however, could 
not be undertaken by any one, how. 
ever skilful in seamanship, who "had 
not been accustomed, from his ‘béy. 
hood, to navigate among ‘the floating 
icebergs and fields of the highest lati. 
tudes. In fact, the nature of 7 
essential Lager in we me of nae 
igation is there completely changed; 
the land presents itself ‘ale a new 
and disguised form; the 
to be derived from the phenomena of 
the atmosphere are altered ; and those 
from the appearance of whales, the ite 
blink, &c. being unknown in more 
temperate climates, can only be advan. 
tageously understood by those whe 
have made such studies the object of 
their most persevering and habitul 
attention. From this it follows, that 
no one is so properly fitted for the exe. 
cution of so important an attempt, as 
a person who has been for a great many 
years constantly, extensively, and sue- 
cessfully engaged as commander of 1 
Greenland ship ; and we do not hesi- 
tate to give it as our opinion, that of 
these, collectively, there is no indivi 
dual so well qualified to be placed at 
the head of such an arduous enter- 


rise as Captain William Scoresby. 
We are happy to understand that hopes 
may be entertained of his being ap- 
pointed to the command of a vessel 
intended to explore the north-west 
passage, and certainly a more useful 
combination of courage, skill, and 

neral intelligence, need not be desired.” 





* It is reported, but we trust without 
foundation, that Captain Scoresby has r- 
fused to accompany the expedition . 
ing for the Arctic Ocean, on account of his 
having been offered a subordinate situation. 


In our next Number we hope to have it rr 


our power to communicate a full account 
the proposed expedition, and also to an- 
nounce the appointment of Captain Score 
‘by to the command of it. 
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‘We shall now proceed to give a short’ 
aceount of the paper which has inda- 
ced us to make the observa- 
tions, and this we de, more with the 
hope and intention of exciting, than 

i , the curiosity of those 
who may feel an interest in such sub- 
jects. The following passage conveys, 
in few words, an impressive idea of 
the general character of the Greenland 

, and of its most remarkable 
mhabitant. 

“ The land is of itself a sublime object ; 
its mountains, rising by steep 
acdivities from the very margin of the 
ocean to an immense height, terminating in 

conical, or pyramidal summits ; its 

‘ A regen 
dark-coloured with its burden of 

snow ; the whole viewed under the 
ity of a gloomy » forms a picture 

ive an Ay most al -81 
inhabitant is the White or Polar Bear, 
which indeed also occurs on the ice. This 
ferocious animal seems to be the natural 
lord of these regions. He s indiscri- 
minately on ‘inaleepel fowl, reptile, and 
fish ; all behold him with dread, and flee 
his presence. The seals signify their fear 
of him by their constant watching, and be- 
take themselves precipitately to the water on 
his approach. Carrion, therefore, (of which 
the carcase of the whale is at a certain sea- 
son the most plentiful,) affords him a pas- 
sive, sure, and favourite fuod. io sense “4 
smelling is peculiarly acute: in his march, 
he is nag aged aadvel to face the breeze, 
to rear his head, and snuff the passing 
scent, whereby he can discover the nearest 
route to his odorous banquet, though the 
distance be incredibly great.” p. 262. 

Captain Scoresby then describes the 
various kinds of ice, and defines the 
terms used by those who frequent the 
Greenland seas, to distinguish it under 
all its different forms. It appears, that 
during the progress of freezing, the 
salt of sea water is separated from 
the crystals of ice, which accounts for 
the circumstance, at first view so ex- 
traordinary, and which probably. in- 
duced Buffon and others to deny alto- 
gether the freezing of the sea, that sea 
ice, when dissolved, generally yields 
fresh water. Sea ice is porous an 
opaque, and whatever salt it contains 
is lodged between the parts of which 
it is composed ; and hence results the 
peculiarity, long since observed by 
Daines Barrington, that when melted 
without being washed, the water was 
saltish, but if held under the spout of 
a pump-well, for some time before it 
was dissolved, it yielded fresh water. 
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- A mixture of salt with water great. 
hy reduces its freezing ‘point :-— 


of salt in ev: of 

that is, with the degree of saltness common 
to the Greenland ‘seas, freezes at 283°. ‘Sea 
water, concentrated by ‘freering until it 
quae stcmentent of Toy" or enige 
quires a ° for its ¥} 
lation, having its freezing point reduced 
184° below that of pure water; and water, 
saturated with remains liquid at a 
temperature of —4°.” p. 268. 

The polar ice formed from fresh 
water is distinguished by its greater 
transparency and beauty. It may be 
formed into lenses, capable of to 
ing @ considerable intensity of heat ; 
sufficient, for instance, to burn wood, 
fire gunpowder, melt lead, and light 
the sailors’ tobacco-pipes, This 
experiment Captain Scoresby used to 
try, to the great admiration of his 
men, who could not devise how. so 
great a heat could be preduced by such 
extraordinary means, or how the ice 
itself should remain unmelted, while 
the heat emerged from it. 

In regard to the generation of enor- 
mous plains of ice, called Fields, Cap- 
tain Scoresby seems to be of opinion, 
that they derive their origin, primari- 
ly, from water frozen from the surface 
of the sea, and are annually increased 
in size by the freezing of snow water 
—_ and of salt water below. Other 

elds again, particularly such as are 
very rugged on the surface, are pro- 
duced by packs, or many pieces of ice 
of smaller dimensions, frozen together 
by the intervention of new ice. It is 
a singular circumstance, that field-ice 
has a constant tendency to drift to the 
south-westward. Even during the 
prevalence of the most variable winds, 
they have been observed to drift in 
that direction a hundred miles in the 
space of a month. By this means 
many are annually dissolved. 

It is probable, that the most terrific 
and sublime spectacle in nature, is the 
concussion of these enormous fields. It 
would indeed be difficult for the hu- 
man imagination to conceive any thing 
more a and impressive, than the 
sensations produced on the minds of 
the crew 1 one eatieeny ship, workin 

er way throug! regions of eterna 
frost, under a dark and lurid atmos- 
phere, and the sun obscured by dense 





366 
vapours, when the ‘still and utter ‘si- 
lence which had reigned 
suddenly and fearfully interrupted by 
the meeting of two —_ — 
revolving in opposite directions, an 
advancing against each other at the 
rate of several miles an hour ; the one 
is broken and destroyed, or forced in 
part above the other, with a loud and 
terrible dissonance resembling the voice 
of thunder, or the roaring of cannon. 
During this terrific contest, huge 
masses of ice are raised with tremend- 
ous force above the surface of the wa- 
ter, and projected upon the further 
surface of the superincumbent field. 
‘These disrupted masses are known 
under the name of hummocks. In 
one instance, they were thrown up to 
the height of twenty feet from the 
surface of the field, extended fifty or 
sixty yards in length, and formed a 
mass of about 2000 ton in weight. 

** The majestic unvaried movement of 
the ice—the singular noise with which it 
was accompanied —the power 

d the wonderful effects produ- 
ced, were calculated to excite sensations of 
novelty and grandeur in the mind of even 
the most careless spectator.” p. 281. 

It would be impossible to conceive 
any chance of escape or safety on the 

of those who were unfortunate 
enough to be enclosed between such 
irresistible powers, which recall to the 
mind Milton’s image of 
‘* Two planets rushing with aspect malign.” 
Destruction and total ruin would be 
the inevitable consequence of such a 
direful calamity, and we cannet con- 
ceive a more awful termination of this 

life. 

« It may easily be imagined,” says Cap- 
tain » ** that the ship can 
no more wi d the shock of the contact 
of two fields, than a sheet of paper can stop 
a musket-ball. Numbers of vessels, since 
the establishment of the fishery, have been 
thus destroyed; some have been thrown 

the ice, some have had their hulls 
completely torn open, and others have been 
buried beneath the heaped fragments of the 
ice.” p. 279. 

It is surprising, that no work of im- 

ination has been yet produced, in 
which the sufferings and sorrows of 
such ill-fated individuals as have been 
immured, amid all the desolate splen- 
dour of those icy regions, has been as- 
sumed as the groundwork of the story. 
What more impressive or affecting 
scenes could be borrowed from the pages 
of history, than the death of Willough- 
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around is 


by, or the sufferings of, the forty. 
Englishmen on the ice-shoals, or of the’ 
Dutch sailors who wintered in. Spitgs, 
bergen ?. Or what more terrible train, 
of ideas could be suggested . by any, 
earthly subject, than the fate of a nus 
merous colony cut off from all cone 
nexion with their mother country, 
whom they depended for every negege. 
— ife, by means of the sudden 
and unthought of increase of enormous, 
barriers of ice, which rendered them fore 
ever hopeless of intercourse with their 
fellow-men, and at the same time con. 
signed them to the most miserable and 
lingering death of cold and hunger?., 
When ice is of pretty recent growth, 
ships are sometimes able to withstand 
the shock of two adverse fields,-.Of 
this we have an instance in the fol 
lowing catastrophe which befel Cap, 
tain Scoresby himself’: , 
** In the year 1804, I had a oppor. 
tunity of rm the effects Lees 
the lesser masses in motion. Passing be. 
tween two fields of bay-ice, about a foot in 
thickness, they were observed rapidly to 
proach each other, and before our ship could 
pass the strait, they met with a velocity of 
three or four miles per hour; the one overe 
laid the other, and presently covered many 
acres of surface. The ship proving an ob. 
stacle to the course of the ice, it squeezed 
up on both sides, shaking her in a dreadful 
manner, and producing a loud grinding, or 
eaginened acute tremulous noise, 
ingly as the degree of pressure was dimin- 
ished or increased, until it had risen as hi 
as the deck. After about two hours, 
velocity was diminished to a state of rests 
and soon afterwards, the two sheets of ice 
receded from each other, nearly as rapi 
as they before advanced. The ship, in-this 
case, did not receive any injury, but had the 
ice been only half a foot thicker, she would 
probably have been wrecked.” p. 279... 
The motion of ice is occasioned 
chiefly by currents, or the pressure of 
other ice; the wind also has the effect 
of driving all ice to leeward, witha 
velocity nearly in the inverse propor- 
tion to its depth under water : 
** Light ice consequently drives faster than 
heavy ice, and loose ice than fields; loose 
ice meeting the side of a field in its course, 
becomes deflected, and its re-action causes 
a circular motion of the field.” p. 281. 
Those sublime features in the seen- 
ery of northern countries, called ice- 
bergs, or ice-mountains, derive their 
origin from two different sources. 
When detached from the place ‘in 
which they had grown, they are known 
under the name of ice islands, anid are 
then subject in a great measure to the 
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powers which: affect other float- 
ing ice; but when situated in vallies 
onthe land, “ they are as permanent 
as the rocks on which they rest.” 
__ # Lhave seen,” says Captain Scoresby, 
« those styled the seven icebergs, situated 
in the ¥ he the ais at ag tose of 
4 perpendicular mt ma 
pe about 300 feet in height ; the green o- 
lour, and glistening of which, form 


a pleasing variety in prospect, with the mag- 
nificence of the encompassing snow 

mountains, which, as they recede from the 
eye, seem to rise crag above crag in endless 


These beautiful icy cliffs are, in com- 


mon with avery species of ice, very 


duri @ summer, months ; 
they frequently, by the weight of su- 
pent mee &c. assume ” 
overhanging form, and are precipitate 
into the seas. Water, also, by its ex- 
ion in secret cavities erring she 
process of freezing, frequently es 
these icebergs wi eens he force. 
They are thus, and by other means, 
converted into floating bergs, or ice- 
islands. 

The floating icebergs of Greenland 
are much inferior, both in size and 
number, to those of Baffin’s Bay. The 
largest which Captain Scoresby ever 
saw, in the former country, was about 
a thousand yards in circumference, 
nearly square, with an elevation of 
twenty feet ; it must have been 150 
or 160 feet in thickness, and in weight 
about two million of tons. In Davis 
Straits, however, they have been met 
with, ing an area of five or six 

uare miles, elevated thirty yards 

ve the sea, and running aground in 
water of one hundred fathoms. Cap- 
tain Scoresby calculates, that the 
weight of oak a mass of ice must have 
been upwards of two thousand millions 
of tons ! 

We formerly mentioned, that the 
origin of icebergs was twofold. The 
ay number are supposed to derive 

eir origin in the deep narrow bays 
so frequent in Old, or West Green- 
land. Others, again, are generated on 
the land, by the congelation of snow, 
accumulated during a long period of 
years, The land of Spitzbergen, par- 
ticularly on the west side, ing 
few sheltered spots, is much less fa- 
vourable to the formation of icebergs 
than Old Greenland. The following 
is the abstract of Captain Scoresby’s 
remarks on the formation of icebergs 
in -he Greenland sea : 
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‘* That some ice mountains, or icebergs, 
are derived from the icebergs generated on 
the land, between the mountains of the sea 
coast, and are, consequently, the product of 
aay That a Word! considerabl. wis 

e 
robably be formed in the py shel 

ys abounding on the east 
bergen. 
ters of the ocean, and are partly the 
of sea water, and partly that of snow and 
rain water. And it is highly probable 
that a continent of ice mountains may exist 
in regions near the Pole, yet unex 
the nucleus of which may be as ancient as 
the earth itself, and its increase derived from 
the sea and atmosphere combined.” —p. 293. 

There are many additional commu- 
nications of great interest in Captain 
Scoresby’s paper, regarding the appear- 
ance and properties of icebergs, but 
our limits oblige us to refer the read 
er, for farther particulars, to the work 
itself. He concludes his observations 
on these magnificent objects, by the 
following beautiful remark : 

** Navigating amongst icebergs in the 
gloom of tight has sometimes been attend- 
ea 

» and in un situations, 
the danger would be extreme, were they not 
providentially rendered visible by their na- 
tural effulgence, which enables the mariner 
to distinguish them at some distance, even 
in the darkest night, or during the preval- 
ence of the densest fog.”——p. 292. 

This simple statement of a single 
fact, contains more powerful and con< 
vincing argument in proof of the exist- 
ence of an all-wise and beneficent 
Being, than may be found in many 
volumes of pious declamation. 

It has long been a subject of dispute, 
even among those well versed in gene- 
ral hydrography and meteorology, whe- 
ther ice is ever formed on the wide sea, 
or requires the pore. of land. On 
such a point, the a pas of Captain 
Scoresby is necessarily invaluable, and 
may be considered as setting the ques- 
tion at rest, at least in so far as con~ 
cerns the operations of nature at the 

resent period. As to ice in general, 
he observes, 

«* That however dependant the ice may 
have been on the land, from the time of its 
first appearance to its gaining an ascend- 
ancy over the waves of the ocean, sufficient 
to resist their utmost ravages, and to arrest 
the progress of maritime discovery, at a dis- 
tance of perhaps from 600 to 1000 miles 
from the Pole ; it is new evident, that the 
proximity of land is not essential, either for 
its existence, its formation, or its increase.” 
—p. 294, 
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. kv regard to the existence of ice at 
@ great distance from land, we ma 
mention the journey recorded by Mul- 
ler, and-quoted by Captain Scoresby. 
In the year 1714, one named Alexi 
Markoff, a Cossack, accompanied by 
eight persons, left the mouth of the 
Yani, a Siberian River, situated in la- 
titude 71° N. longitude 132° BE. He 
travelled sd the ice in a sledge 

¥ ; 


drawn b and sangre due 
north, he seven days, 
till he the 77° or 78° N. lat, 
He was then stopt by immense moun- 
oy Sg 
" erceiving nothin 
‘but a. continuance of be ted nome 
without any appearance of land, he 
was to return, be: much 
strai' for provisions, both for him- 
self and dogs, several of which died 
during their return, and served as food 
for the others. Having travelled 800 
miles, he reached the Siberian. shore, 
7. an absence of nineteen days. 

e are next presented with some 
curious remarks on the great and sud- 
den increase of the ice around the 
east coast. of West Greenland, already 

_alluded to, and some valuable obser- 
‘vations connected with the Whale 
Fishery, and the most usual haunts 
of the whales,—the effects of season 
bod Ne ee boundaries . the ice, 

other very important subjects. 

; Wiledingelr movements and changes 
in the position of the different kinds 
of ice are next commented on. 
‘Tt is of the utmost importance to the 
whale fishers, to be able to determine, 
-whether certain openings in the ice are 
in the course of increasing or diminish- 

Those openings are distinguish- 


observed instinctively to leave the clos- 
ing spaces, and fly in search of such as 
are in the course of opening. 

* The amazing changes,” Capt. Scores- 
by observes, * which take place ie the most 
compact ice, are often unaccountable. They 
astonish even those who are accustomed to 


Z 


In confirmation of these extraordi- 


Capt. Scoresby’s Observations on the Polar Ive: 





nary changes in the position of: 
mre ice, Captain S. quotes the 
owing passage from his father’s 
nal : oy a 
N. B. F cannot, from the ' 
mast-head, see over the flat ice’ to-the ‘no 
east, into which the ship is frozen; and 
in fifty hours it has revolved from the 
south-west, westerly to north, and’ carried 


i 


i 


The 
sight im the 


We already mentioned the remark. 
able tendency of the ice to drift tothe 
south-westward. Near the westem 
coast of Spitzbergen, this 
is not. observed, but rather the 
trary, which may result from the e& 
fects of the tide, or partial currenti, 
Captain Scoresby, however, has ad. 
duced several very striking e s 
to shew, that at a distance from 
it prevails, with the exception of 
few variations. : “ 

The effects of the polar ice on 
the climate, and the phenomena of 
the atmosphere, are considerable. It 
affects the colour of the sky, dt 
minishes the violence of the wind, 
and equalises the temperature of the 
air. Thus a storm will uently 
blow on one side of a field fora 
considerable time before it becomes 
perceptible on the other, and the eold 
of the 80th degree of north latitude, 
during the prevalence of a nor 
wind, at the edge of the main body 
the ice, is not sensibly ter than in 
the 70th degree, with the wind blow- 
ing from a similar direction. ‘The de 
struction of field-ice by a grown swell, 
is exceedingly rapid, an uces & 
striking change on the appearance anil 
character of the surrounding  land- 
scape. 

** Instead of a sheet of ice, expanding u- 
broken to the verge of the horizon on every 
side, an undulating sea relieves the prot 
pect, wherein floats the wreck of the ite, 
reduced apparently to a small fraction of 
its original. bulk! This singular occurreng 
I have more than once been witness to.” 

The actual destruction of the ice, 
however, is caused chiefly by the fric- 
tion which takes place among the 
smaller pieces, the effect of a swell 
being merely to rend the large masses 
asunder. 

Whatever curiosity may have been 
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e ice in a sledge drawn 
i or dogs. This depart~ 
the subject is drawn up with 


el 
ae 


for, in as far as such provision 
can be made by human foresight. 


ei 
PRINCE’S STREET SKETCHES. 
Nol, 


“ The apparel oft bespeaks the man.” 
Tuoucn Bards there be, to whom th’ old- 
fashioned Ni 


Nine, 

‘The praise of warriors, and of war assign, 
‘Who bid the hero’s phantom to the last 
Haunt future years with horrors of the past ; 
Far lovelier themes my gentle song engage, 
amar reba deg te bah 
‘0 bright Spiri 0, howe’er th ° 
With soblent lustre g gild the fair — 
That circles ing o’er the brow of Peace ; 
(Yet from our debt of gratitude release, 

If but th’ enli nation will confess 
Their skill in ing, and their skill im dress) 
Who boast no war but with the Goth or Dun, 
Who ask no trophies but the hearts they’ve 


won, 
TTo those my laurele—need I sa to those 
Perruquiers, Tailors, Ladies call the Beaux. 


There was a time, when Buckskins were the 
fashion 


Till once, ’tis said, a D , in @ passion 


, in vain, 
To make th’ unyielding garb his form con- 
tain, 
Vot. IT. 


: Prince's Street Sketches. 
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Whose ereaking nails and fingers showed to. 


Als 7 
That Tailors grudge their oker less than 
leather #09 


Swore by thatsnuff-box, loveliest in ieview, 
he'd eut, and all should cut them 


too. 
Even from that hour ne more the crowded 


wa 
Of marshalled Dandis sheds an amet ray : 
No more the deer their glories yield to grace 
Th’ city, but the ignoble chase ; 
And B ‘once the pomp and pride of 


courts, 
Now deck Will Wimble in his rural sports. 
Time changes all.—One youth’s portentous 


ire s 
Hath doomed the of a Bean’sattite 
To clothe the Huntsman, or his Guardian- 
Squire. 


Near where the great M‘Culloch spreads his 


. 
A cole of Beaux adorn the plain. 
From Bondia, source of fair Augusta’s fame, 
To save a barbarous land the mission came ¢ 
Though now the Natives of like glories boast, 
Andnone can tell who grace the country mest. 
Then seek his ence is best descried 
The walk of Princes, and the subjects’ pride. 
There pause awhile, and ponder as they pass, 
If welltheir bearing marks each different clase. 
First in the lists, a gallant Youth is seen, 
Ycliped a Blood, to note his warlike mein, 
Fire in his eye, and s a 
mystic deeds of 


And brows that scowl wi 
fate ; 
And elbows » that say, or seem to suy, 
** When we advance, *twere well to clear the 
way; 
The vengeanee of a Blood on him shall fall, 
eee te hustle, splash, or take the 


And yet he’s not so cruel 5 "tis his fashion, 

And that is all, to seem in such a passion = 

Some luckless Nymphs for him have pined 
and di 


But ’tis the only of homicide ; 
And those whoknow him best declare him ever 
A threat’ning spirit, but a bloodless liver. 


See now a courtlier form is gliding past, 
More soft, more truly Dandy than the last; 
He apes not, he, the warrior’s lordly state, 
Se rea 

So ‘oman Ve, 
ee cwaieen 
For this, a 
To Syl smallmess yields his patient 

$ 

For this his bosom’s lovely swell designed ; 
For this his graceful jut of form behind 5 


sound,”’* 


’ Scarce dares to speak, but breathes a mur- 


mur round, 
* Thy small pi 
Is like the maiden’s beac sat sound, 
&e. aaa sale Twelfth Night. 
~ ie , ; 
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So polished, oft we start, 

And think that nature yields the sex to art. 
These are the Chiefs; and under these en- 


rolled, 
eck takes bis moodel, cock prntocs his ps 
As soft as Woman, or more fierce than | ra 
Yes—these, our Douglasses and Percies 
now 


’ 
Factions that even a Sidmouth may allow ; 
Their scenes of contest are the Mall, 
Or nobler still, th’ arena of the ball. 
There had ye marked their neckloths’ sil- 


iw 
the Cygnet’s towering crest of 
snow $ : 
Spee an Sal eee fee Vestris’ 


Unfold the mazes of the light quadrille ; 

There had ye seen, it would have grieved 
to see, 

Their common victim still must woman be. 

Ah! hapless Nymphs, howe’'er th’ assault 


ender Vendtitnens bold preten 
. ‘ . 
-d phrenzied vow or sighs of plaintive wo, 


Your fate, your being, centres in a Beau. 


i 


NOTICES OF REPRINTS OF CURIOUS 
OLD BOOKS. 


No II. 


Select Pieces of Early Popular Poetry. 
Longman. 1817. 
Sep guiee and accomplished Edi- 
tor these volumes, Mr Utterson, 
deserves every commendation for the 
knowledge and ability with which he 
has executed his task. Though he is 
universally known to be one of the 
best black letter scholars in Britain, 
he has here shewn that knowledge, 
whenever it was necessary to shew it, 
in the simplest and most unostenta- 
— manner. * preface is short, 
yut satisfactory; the text reprinted 
with t accuracy ; his” notes 


( rather scanty) all to the pur- 
Pang rye ne P 


pose ; accurate and 
He has it in his power 
essentially to benefit the study of old 
English literature: and it is to be 
hoped, that a man so well fitted to add 
to the sfock of rational amusement, 
will not content himself with solitary 
reading or writing, but come fre- 
ey Be boldly forward among 
riters, with the best of whom 

he is entitled to take his rank. 
The first volume contains four chi- 
valrous Romancés, which shew inter« 


Select Pieces of Early Popular Poetry. 


nal evidence of having been osed 
at a périod long an to the inv 
tion of —_ and the second. 
confined entirely to humorous’; 
satirical pieces of a later date, iow 
only to be found printed in the ‘black 
letter, and perhaps in their present 
shape and lan not of ans 
tiquity than the middle of the 16g 


century. 

Of the four chivalrous Romances; 
three have been analysed by Mr George 
Ellis, namely, Syr Tryamour, | 
Isenbras, and Syr Degoré: the 
= Goughter, is altogether new to'us, 

r Utterson has well remarked, when 
speaking of Mr Ellis’s admirable work, 
‘ that a limited reprint of the entive 
Poems must be acceptable to thos 
who would wish to see the story in itt 
rude simplicity, clothed in the very 
garb which rendered it acceptable to 
our unlettered forefathers:” and 
they doubtless are pretty tiresome at 
times, yet are they marked by a sim- 
plicity of narration, and a truth of 
painting, both in manners, feelings, 
and costume, which, it is too true, are 
frequently lost in the witty and faces 
— abridgments of the inimitable 
Ellis. 

Two MSS. are known of this spi- 
rited romance ballad, Syr Goughter; 
one in the British Museum, and one 
in the library of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, Edinburgh. The translation 
particularizes its original as being — 

*¢ wreten in parchemen 

In the first lay of Britanye ;” 1. 674, ef seq 
and that the original poem was pro 
duced in this country may be conjec- 
tured, as well from the allegation of 
its being a Breton Lay, as the 
internal evidence it affords, by its &- 
lusion to St Gotlake. ‘ (1. 670.) Croy- 
land Abbey was founded in honour of 
St Guthlac, 716, by Ethelbald, king of 
the Mercians; and the odour of f 
Saint’s sanctity does not appear to have 
extended beyond the bounds of this 
Island. The belief in the sexual con- 
nexion between demons and mortals, 
which is the ground-work of this 
story, was very general in the midd 
ages; and, as Mr Utterson 

‘© was supposed to have been the oti 
gin of even some of the Saints of the 
Romish Calendar.” ; 

The romance begins with an earnest 
prayer, that all ladies may be 
from the “ fowle fende ;” and the 
minstrel exclaims, P 
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selcowgh thing that is to here, Masse nor matyns wold he none 
eh estes rank Ne no prechyng of no frere.” = 
Jee ia ae the, Prio Sais ne aoe her 
.  Prioress of a 
ee chew ete me rary Nurs, whom ‘he drives into their 
his workis so wild.” church, and burns them into ashes. 


‘The Duke and Duchess of Ostrych 
have, it seems, lived seven years to- 
er without children, till the Duke 
ns 4 separation, unless 
** Ye might a childe bere 
That might my londes well and were : 
She wept and might not blynne.”” 
© One afternoon, in her distress, 
«As she walk’d in her orchyarde upon a 
day, ° 
She met a man in a rich array, 
Of love he her besought ; 
He came in likeness of here lorde free, 
Underneath a chestayn tree 
His will with here he wrought.” 
.Unluckily this is not her husband, 
but the Devil ; and in due time the 
Duchess of Ostrych is delivered of a 
fine thumping Imp. He begins to give 
of his royal descent very early ; 


“ The Lord comforted the Lady gente, 
And after norsis anone he sente, 

Of the best in that contrée ; 

Some were noble knyghtes wyfes ; 

He sak so sore they lost there lyfes, 

Full soon he had slayn three. 

The Childe throfe and swythe wax, 

The Duke sent after other sax, 

As witnesse the storie ; 

Or that xii months were comyn and gone, 
Nine norsys he had y sloon, 

Ladies faire and free.” ; 

Upon this there is a meeting of 
the’ country gentlemen, and it is 
unanimously voted that Sir Goughter 
is to have no more nurses. His 
mother attempts to suckle him her- 
self, which has not a very feasible 
appearance, after xii months want of 

ractice; and the consequence is, 
a tears away one side of her breast, 


“ Shedurst not give him sowke no more.” 
cm fed upon beef steaks, he grows 
as much in one year as other children 
do in six, and is very soon master of 
his Father and all his knights. The 
old Duke dies, and the Duchess, feel- 
ing very uncomfortable with this pro- 
pope, boy, shut herself up “ in cas- 
tel of lyme and stone.” Sir Goughter 


thrives in all manner of wicked- 


ness, and finds ial pleasure in 
murdering the clergy. 
** Men of religion he hem down, 


Where he myght hem mete ; 


His chief occupation is‘ in preventi 
marriages, or in ravishing wives an 
murdering husbands: also, 

“* He made prestes and clerkes to lepe on 


8, 
Monks po wl to on knagges, 
Thus wounderly oad doo, 

—He brent up heremites on a fire, 

And paid widows the same hire : 

He wrought hem mochil woo !” 

At last, in the midst of these enor- 
mities, an old Earl tells him that he 
most certainly is the Son of the Evil 
One; upon which, suspecting the 
truth, he demands from his mother 
the secret of his birth. On finding 
who his father is, he sets off on foot 
to Rome, to forgiveness of. ‘‘ that 
appostell.”. The Pope immediately 
recognises him to be a church de« 
stroyer, and enjoins this ce: 

** Thou shalt walk north and sowthe, 

And get thi mete owt of houndis mouth; * 
This pennance shalt thou 

And speke no word, even ne odde, 

Til thou have very wetyng of Godde, 
Forgevyn be all thy synne.”. 

Upon this he walks into Germany, 
and rests himself for three days on the 
side of a hill, a greyhound bringin 
him daily a barley loaf. On the fourth 
day he enters the palace of the Em-+ 
peror of Almayn, and sets himself 
down “ under the high bord,” from 
which he will not be dislodged by the 
Steward. The Em behaves kindl 
to the dumb Pilgrim, who refuses 
sustenance, till a iel coming near 
him with a bone in his mouth; he 
grasps and ravenously devours it. He 
is now | and fed among the 
hounds, and called ‘‘ Hobbe the Fool.” 
The Emperor, however, has a fair 
daughter, who is also dumb, and. she 
takes care to pe Goughter —_ 

ickings, the consequente 
eich zn a mutual passion. Mean- 
while the igh oo se of tet = 
with a mi ost — 

» and str Goughter leaves: the 
anes for the camp. He prays God . 
to send him arms and armour; and 
instantly a coal-black steed, with 
armour of the same colour, is ready 
for him, — yen i nowd 
Sarazin. After a glorious victory, he 
returns to the palace, but will yet eat 





| 
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ae 
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nothing, unless. from a dog’s mouth ; 


so 
** The toke 

And put a lofe in that one ; 

He raught it fro’ him with eger mode, 
Fall was him bygone.” 

Next day the Soudan returns to the 
oes 00 fl hie ter once more 
goes to fight him, “on a blode-rede 
Stede and armour bryght.” He is 
a 695 mM Wet and 

ight in pious re- 

ion out hia sina. “On the third day 
he goes out on a white steed, to com- 
bat the unconquerable Soudan ; and 
after rescuing the Emperor from ca 
tivity, receives a hurt, and is carried 
back to the castle. The “ Ladie,” 
seeing this calamity, falls from the top 
of the tower, 
“ And beak fall negh her neck.” 

very thing now begins to wear an 
euaning 


Emperor sends to Rome, and the 
Pope comes to attend her funeral ; 
but now she rises from her trance 
with recovered speech, tells Sir 
Goughter that all his sins are for- 
pe him, vr nye good old man 
‘ope s marriage in- 
stead of the burial service. Sir Gough- 
ter returns to Ostrych, and makes the 
old Earl who first called him the Son 
of the Devil marry the ancient Lady 
Dowager, He then makes over to them 
the dukedom; and the Emperor of 
Almayn very opportunely dying, he 
succeeds to the throne of that country, 
and, in spite of his untoward origin, 
becomes a most excellent Christian. 
Finally, he is buried in an abbey in Os- 
trych, which he had built and endowed, 
that prayers ig = therein be said for 
his soul; and lying in a shrine of 
gold, is long worshi as a Saint, 
and the miracles. 
second volume is altogether of 
a different character, and is chiefly 
of satirical and humorous 
Poems, which give us considerable 
insight into the manners of the times. 
The first in the volume, entitled 
¢ 4 Way to the Spyttell 
Hous,” is by the well-known Printer, 
R. Copland, and often seems, though 


written in the 16th century, to be a 
versification of the late of the 
Committee of the House of Commons 


on the state of mendicity in the Me- 
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tropolis. *‘ The soap-eater of he 
= day,” says Mr Utterson;'# j 
ly aware that a pone po | 
extorting charity was ised in 
streets of London as back as M4 
ign of Henry VIII, and Edward Vi, 
ond thet. his assumed fits were. also 
practised by impostors at the same 
i As little, probably, do the 
uenters of the Rose and Crown in 
St Giles’s, called, in the cant of 
these profligates, the B Opera, 
or of the Robin Hood in the same 
neighbourhood, bethink €8, 
that three hundred years since, the 
same riot and comparative luxury as 
are now indulged in at their nocturnal 
orgies, — the recreation and eps 
joyment of their equally vicious p 
decessors in the Barbican, in Turnenll 
Street, in Houndsditch, and behind 
the Fleet, when not improbably ‘an 
— hung .) — (a roasted 
goose s) might have occa. 
sionally gratified their appetites.” 
The author, having been driven by 
a storm to shelter himself under the 
gateway of St Bartholomew’s Spittel, 
enters into conversation with the Por. 
ter, who gives him an account of the 
different acters of the inmates. 


** And as we talked there gathered at the gate 
People, as me thought, of every estate, 
With bag and staf, both lame, and 


ynde, 
Shabby = scurvy, pocke eaten flesh and 


e, 
Lowsy par scalde, and pylled lyke as apes, 
Brecheles, bare-foted, all stynkyng with dyrt, 
With M of tatters, drabblyng to the skyrt, 
Boyes, gyrles, and luskysh knaves, 
Dydderyng and dadderyng, leaning on theit 
staves. 


Honest Master Copland cannot ape 
prove of this indiscriminate charity, 
and exclaims, 

Than, is it comyn to ev: ht 

How they lyve ail day, poy in at nyght ? 
As losels, myghty beggers, and vacabonds, 
And trewands that over the londs, 
myeeey aetgoengte fyllocks, and 


8, 

That all the somer kepe dyches and buskes, 

ing and wandryng, fro place to place, 

And wyll not worke but the bye- trace, 

And lyvewith haws, and hunt the blackberry, 
And with hedge-brekyng make 


merry, 
But in winter they draw to the towne, 
And wyll donothing but go up and down, &e 
The Porter replies, that deserving ob 
jects are always preferred, but that 
professional beggars all come at last to 
the Spittel. 
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places where folke do repayre, 


ve dare flouches, 
dyssym 
With only owt al abou aie 
stexson theyr , When : 
a x arr behead 


And to 
By day on styltes, or 


ale as fals 


Some 
_Put sope in theyr mouth to make it scome, 


fall down as Saynt Cornelys evyll, 
eae defasunie than ony devyll. 


He then gives a very animated descrip- 
tion of ft kinds “of impostors, which 
js thus summed up by a picture of 
their evening amusements. 


‘6 And when have what they may, 
Then to theyr lodgi do take theyr way, 
Into some aley, lane, or blynde hostry, 

Or to some corner, or house of bawdry, 
Where as ben folke of theyr affynte, 
Brottelles, and other suche as they be ; 

And there they mete, and make theyr gaudy 


chere, 
And put on theyr clothing and other 
Pept apeien an SYS Sateen theyr 


daggers y 
And there they revel as unthrifty braggers, 
With horyble othes swerynge as they were 
wood 
Arms, nayles, wounds, herte, soul, and blood ! 
Deth, fote, masse, flesh, bones, lyfe, and body, 
With al] other words of emy, 
them all in dedesof theyr myschefe! 
And thus ay time with daunce, hore, 
The re shall lede the daunce at the 
end, 


Besides ordinary beggars, Copland and 
the Porter bitterly lament over the 
shoals of poor scholars, real and pre- 
tended, from Oxford and Cambridge, 
who with staff in hand come “ for 
crust and crum,”—and of priests who 
wander about the country, soliciting 
charity to carry them home, but who 
continue for a dozen years * syngyng 
theyr fyrst masse.” The Porter then 
gives a very animated description of 
“ sapyent people,” or quack-doctors, 
who ride about the country in league 
with each other, and prey u the 
credulous fears of ts. They fre- 
quently take up their abode for a month 
at a time in some comfortable house— 
counterfeit a foreign language—dress 

ly—and depart with all the 
money which the wretched parents can 
serape together. The rest of the poem 
contains a very full and comprehensive 
list of the vices best calculated to 
bring @ man to the Spittel, and shews 
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R. Copland to have heii no small 
know of human life. 

Almost all the rest of the volume is 
made up of poems vituperative of the 
fair sex; one y, and that a 
very bad one, in their defence. 
Towards the and end of the 
16th century, the abise of females 
seems to haye been a fruitful subject 
for the muse ; and, in good truth, the 
satirists of those days did not mince 
the matter, but called every thing by 
its right name. ‘* The Schole House 
of Woman,” * which is altogether one 
bitter invective, consists of 140 seven 
line stanzas, and evinces considerable 
invention, some learning, and no smal] 
portion of sarcastic power. The great 
multiplication of copies, for it was 
printed by Robert Wyer, John Allde, 
John Kyng, and others, proves its po~ 
pularity, and its adaptation to the 
spirit of the times, 

The satirist begins with an accusa- 
tion “‘ against the femynie,” which, 
whether true or false, seems to have 
prevailed in all ages and countries. 
os —— tung at large, voice loud and 
Of wordes wonderous passing store, 
Stomache stout, with froward will, 

And, namely, when you touch the sore 
With one bare word, or little more, 

They flush and flame as hot as fire, 

And swel as a tode for fervent ire.” 
Kindled as it were by this theme, he 
exclaims triumphantly, 

‘* Malice is so rooted in their hart, 

That seldom a man may of them hear 

One good word in a whole year.” 

Our author now becomes downright 
abusive, and we have some difficulty 
in collecting 2 age that may not 
give offence. e following passsage 
is harmless enough. 

‘* What so it be finger once, 

Of wedded aon ee or plain, 

He may as soon eat the adamant stones 

As the self-same of them to retain. 

Much they crave and nought give again ; 
As holsome for a man is a woman’s corse 
As a sholder of mutton for a sick horse. 


With all their manifold faults, how- 
ever, the satirist confesses, in the bite 
terness of his heart, that there is no 
doing without them, and gives a very 


* That the subject of this a 
poem was not @ favourite one with our 
countrymen alone, 3 from an old 
French poem among the King’s MSS. 20, 
B. xxi. entitled, ** Un Poeme des Tourmens 


de Marriage.” - 
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animated, though not very :decorous, Than I will take it long of thee vi 

account of the mode of love and} Trust me I will find remedy, t 

ship practised in his day. It is thus Smite, an thou dare, I make God ayow . 

+ Yaen ie Sites In case there be no remedy 

addadiitin-dunenenaaile cima’ But that you must have strokes sad, 
De er wee, Take up the babe, that there is nye, 

They be like ready unto the mew, Be it wench or be it lad, h 

oy wre lacy Petenateyashaal And bid him strike ifhe be mad; . 

labour they soon wonne ; Smite hardly and kil thy sonne, 
a poefe nsrrouet > Hepa rte And hang therefore when thou hast done,” 
id oe a, This part of the poem is wound up by, 

Having now considered the fair sex 4 not inapposite fact in natural ‘hig 

very fully as maids, or at least youn tory. 

women, the poet treats of wives, and « he truth is knowen, it cannot be hid 

in his hands wedlock assumes an as- abeit that few men do him hear, 

pect truly forbidding. The cuckoo singeth all the year.” 

‘* Wed them once and then adieu, And here an exclamation is wrung out 

ao ee saphir y nogg A mew of the Author, which for simple pae 

For etrai ing of the Gal z! thos . equal to any thing in cual 

ye berate om dh rs FOF all the desenses thet ever word 

Fain th Sinan be sick.” Wedding is next unto the goute ; 

‘ ? A salve there is for every sore 
During these pretended fits of sick- ‘T) help a man within or without. 


ness, it is boldly asserted, that they 
collect round their bedsides old gossips 
and young fillocks, and abuse their 
husbands on the most tender points, 
At these conclaves measures of reprisal 
are concerted against such husbands 
as tyrannically use their wives, and 
being ourselves unmarried men, likely 
to continue so, we have no fear of lay- 
ing before our fair readers a few judi- 
cious hints on this important subject. 
“ Then and ee a. roe I doo, 

an with him 3 
If that he chide, chide you _ 
And for one word give him twain. 
Keep him short and have disdain. 
He should use you after such a rate 
Bid him be sti my can evil date. 
Cherish ma’ 
Sel tee cate kim co a pa 
Cast not yourself, ip, away, 
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But of these twain I am in doubt ; 
No pain so fervent hot ne colde 
As is a man to be a cuckolde.” ‘4 
We had thought that the Author had 
in the preceding 500 lines of his satire’ 
on full vent to all his feelings, but 
1e starts off anew at the idea of this 
indignity, and for 500 lines. more 
traces the vices and crimes of ** the 
femynie” through profane and ‘sacred 
history, stopping only with manifest 
reluctance at the creation of mankind. 
His heart however softens towards the 
end, and he very candidly allows, 
** That but for two small venials 
The Feminine might be glorified, 
Set in thronis Ls mag x 
And as the Goddes be deifide ; 
Two venial sinnes they have and hide, 
None of the seven their names who can tell, 
They can neither doo, nor yet say well.” 
Having thus made the amende 
honorable, and feeling himself assure 
ed of the ‘-will of his fair readers, 
he eulstiedes thus, speaking tohis book, 
** And vnto them that learned be " 
I would and wil thou meekely went, 
And showe them who so made thee 
No thing purposed of il intent 
That should prohibit the Sacrament ; 
But that the masculine hereby... . 
Have somewhat to iest with the feminy.” , 
This attack on the “ a . = 
looked upon in a very tragical light. 
one Edward More of Hambleden, in 
Buckinghamshire, at that time, ace 
cusing to Wood, a scholar at 
O ’ 


poor 

and a poor scholar indeed, in 

every sense of the word, he seems @ 
have been. He accordingly bestusred 
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1618..] 
himself, and gave to the world his 
« Defence of Vomen:”* This per- 


formance is sd by a dedication 
to a friend, of such disthaguished silli- 
ness, that we think our readers will be 
amused to observe from it what sort 
of persons were enrolled among the 
minor Poets of the reign of Queen 
Mary. 

« | then, for the fervet affection which I 

bare to ‘sempe y te y to wie in 
defence ; but e to con- 
oo oth myself weyther it were best so to 
doe or no, and I that many just 
causes dyd prouoke me to wryte herein; 
pl diuers dyd allure me to hold 
peace: for as my god wyll and affec- 
ion to women, the symplicitie, innocécie, 
iltynes of wome, the eschewyng of 
and the verite of the matter and 
exhorted me: so on y* other syde 
lack of wytt, eeonreg and age, al- 
to the yove ner which were moost 
and requisite in thys behalfe, affirmyng 
it to be a matter more mete and decent for 
man to entreate and of, 
bachyler and oe but of 
yeares of age, or lytle more. And 
more mete in dede I th t it also for a 
man, who in defendyng of women 
t partly gratyfye his owne wyfe, whose 
honest behauyor, sobernes, wytt, and true 
loue theryn semyng to be apparent, myght 
redoune and sounde not a lyttle to hys owne 
honestie, and also wolde be a greate encrease 
of loue betwene them, although they skant 
loued before. Now —_ I saw ae such 
to take es and trauayle n, 
ke Shy ame quite - clene “4 
gettyng y¢ impediments in me afore nam 
(that is S say) lack of wytt, learnyng, and 
age, whych were most requisyte and nede- 
full for thys purpose, raslye and unaduy- 
sedlye toke thys enterpryce in hande (where- 
of I repente me not at all.”) 

The learned Clerk then informs us, 
in his Poem, that he finds it difficult 
to write like Cieero and Curtius, ~~ 
therefore intends to make Sallust hi 
model, He seems to have understood 
that author little better than Sir Henry 
Stewart of Allanton himself, and thus 
commences his imitation of him and 
the “ Defence of Women :” 


lige 


a 
then for a 


i 





* This work of More’s is supposed to 
have supplied one Wm. Heale, “‘ a zealous 
enc of the honor of the female sex,” 

arguments in reply to a Dr Gager, 
who, in his public ~ at Oxford, had as- 
serted THAT IT WAS LAWFUL FOR Hus- 
BANDS TO BEAT THEIR WIVES. An- 
thony Wood, speaking of Heale, says, not 
very gallantly, ** he was always esteemed an 
ingenious man, but weak, as being too much 
devoted to the female sex.” 
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i be —. ¥ , 
some 

Wold take the paynes thys questyon 
To us once to 3 

A man, I thynke in dede, 

Of Lucyfers own trayne, 

For of a woman dyuell 

I neuer red ek 

Mr Edward More then proves, that 
the great argument inst Homer, 
derived from Eve’s gluttony of the 
apple, is good for nothing. 

** If the devil to Adam fyrst had cum, 
No dowt he myght 

Haue tempted him as well as Eue, 
Thys thyng declareth ryght, 
Predestinate she was therto!” &c. 

Having thus vanquished his op- 
ponent on this ground, he vindicates 
the chastity of Women against their 
defamer, and that with a success which 
shews how well Logic was understood 
then, as now, in the University of Ox- 
ford. 

** Our E women do 
Them cites wie, iy 
But up and doune the fyeldes _. 
To and fro do flyt ; 

The ladyes to the court 

Do dayly take theyr traydes, 
Besydes a trayne of seruying men 
Accumpanied wyth maydes ; 
That be the wether foule, 

Or be the wether fayre, 

No wether being open, 

Theire bewty must appayre 
Wherby a man may iudge 

That of the people twayne, 

The English women to be more 
Chast farre than the Romaine.” 

One would have thought that this 
was a clencher—but he will shew no 
mercy to his fallen antagonist—he 
forces him to listen to the praises of 
all the chaste women of past and 
sent times, and sums up the hale 
with a story of three men who were 
rescued from prison by their wives. 

** As grete wyth chylde as they myght goe, 
Therein you may me trust.” 

We have observed, that the anony- 
mous satirist, in his spite, compared 
Weillock to the Gout—Neddy, in his 
tenderness, compares Love to the 
Plague. 

* Of these two thinges if that 
The choyse offree were to me 
And that of them they one 

I must chuse no remede, 

To be syeke with loue, 

x els the plage © haue, 
The I wold fyrst chuse 
Of Ente God ne ! 
The one within a weke 
Relesseth all the yne, 

The other in the 

Tyll death doth styll remayne.” 
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Entertaining sentiments like these, ‘‘ Many husbandes, alltheday  ~ ...\/ 
our Bard may well be pardoned for ing at the wyne, : 
the following trait of simplicity : At comyng relyng home, ' 
** Thus with sundry dryftes a INT 
Are maydes and wyues deceaued, Fhe 4 senegal be, 

And ofte of theyre vergynite thé strayt way exhort 
By men maydes are bereaued ; At home to tarry and be merry, 
being lost and gonne, To flee all such resort ; y 
What losse can be, Wherwith the men waxe angry, 
What better | haue maydens now Theire wyfes be so bold, 
Then thoyes Vinghaim And if they speake a lytle loud, 

This irresistible champion of the 1c" s#rait say they do skold !” ; 
Fair—this Squire of Dames, then de- Sorely must it have grieved the 
fends their apparel, their farthingales heart of this amiable young man to 
and cassocks, and “ their head-trom- witness the os of the times; 


But he that byeth the same.” 

voy Le impossible to ae al- 
together the head-dresses of the Ladies, 
he turns the tables with great dexteri- 
ty on their vituperator : 
“ To the ing of theyr heare, 
And sho the same, 
Since men do the lyke thyng, 
Why beare they then no blame ? 
In combing of tieyr berdes, 


Women or els.men ?” 

One charge more remains to be re- 
futed, and then “‘ the Feminye” are 
free—their everlasti uacity. Our 
author has husbanded his strength for 


the last, and we agg) wl — = a 
profound conviction is abilities 
way worthy of the cause on 
y are bestowed. 


are 
which 


for while the ‘‘ Schole House of Wo. 
men” went through innumerable édi, 
tions, “‘ The Defence” sold not at all, 
Let us hope, however, that the “ Fes 
ee were not oy om to their 
Champion, and that he was fin as 
happy in his cottage at Hambledon 
as a scolding Wife and ten starving 
children d make him. 
The volume contains, likewise, ‘‘ The 
Proud Wife's Pater-noster, a composis 
tion of the same spirit as the Schole 
House of Women, though not so ené 
tertaining,—and ““ The Wife la 
in Morel's Skin, or the taming of the 
Shrew,” (an imitation of one of the 
early French fabliaux), which is full 
of spirit and vivacity; and having 
been printed by Hugh Jackson, who, 
according to Herbert, printed no book 
with a date later than 1590, preceded 
the Play of “ The Taming of" thé 
Shrew,” the earliest edition of which is 
that of 1607, and was therefore not 
improbably familiar to Shakspeare. 
E. B, 
flee ae 


REMARKS ON A PASSAGE IN MR GOODS 
LIFE OF DR GEDDES. 


Tue learned biographer of Dr Geddes 
has inadvertently preferred a charge 
against Dr Campbell, which, as it in- 
volves the character of a man of great 
talents and liberality, it will be proper 
and laudable to refute. 

** It was not enough,” says Mr Mason 
Good, ‘ That the bigots of Scotland hadob- 
tained this personal triumph. They i 
tended that they did not conceive them 
safe, while the remotest degree of favour 
was evinced towards the Roman Catholics 
in any part of the island. Pamphlets of 
the most vehement zeal, written in the 
north, were circulated with all possible in- 
dustry throughout the south; and among 
these, I am much astonished to find one by 
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tel wee enact that time Principal of the 
arischal © in Aberdeen. It is en- 
indici tion to 
the latp tntenied Ul Sethe - of Ro. 
. dan the 


worthy Pri 


they do not completely atone for the preju- 
dice he at this time discovered, ought at 


be de a ~ 
and Writings of the Rev. Alewander Geddes, 
LL.D. p. 72. Lond. 1803, 8vo. 


Glaring errors will sometimes be 
committed by writers who have no 
wish to mislead or misrepresent ; and 
of the truth of this remark, the pas- 
sage which I have now quoted seems 
to furnish a very apt illustration. Mr 
Good must apparently haye trusted to 
his memory, which, in this instance, 
has proved treacherous} for, if he 
had inspected the very title page of 
the tract to which he refers, he would 
at once have perceived that Dr Camp- 
bell and the author of that tract were 
directly opposed to each other. The 
full title is this ; 


** A Vindication of the Opposition to the 
late intended Bill for the Relief of Roman 
Catholics in Scotland ; in which an Address 
to the People on that subject, by the Rev. 
Dr Campbell, Principal of Marischal Col- 
eee Aberdeen, is particularly considered.” 

in. 1780, 12mo. pp. 58. 


The characteristic liberality of Dr 
Campbell led him to the too 
general torrent of ignorance and bigot- 
p A and the anonymous writer of the 

indication adinits, that the arguments 
on the other side had been urged with 
the greatest ability, in his “‘ Address 
to the People of Seotland, upon the 
Alarms that have been raised in re- 
_ to Popery.” I will only add, 
that this Address has lately been re- 
printed, with the author's very acute 
9 satisfactory Dissertation on Mira~ 


oe D. gs 
Vor. IL. 


of employment of 


Hint to the Ladies. 3tr 


HINT TO THE LADIES. 


MB EDITOR, Ry 3 
Tar a fine neck, which, in modern 
phraseology, includes the bosom and 
shoulders, and a well turned leg, are 
great beauties in @ woman, is a truth 
though T have heard at sibbled ee by 

T have it. at 

Sigbdocu= pengine dates ‘ 

eir own persons these points 
of perfection. Such people one be 
distinguished by the — of 
Dampers, who exercise a laudable 
ing the super- 
fluous pride or vanity of their seighs 
bours, when displayed in relation to 
their beauty, or any other good 
in their possession. And here I can- 
not avoid paying tribute to the disin- 
terestedness of the Dampers, as I do 
not find them di to appropriate, 
tian siely ox Moet: Wouneys-aee 
which t so tow 
their friends. 4 

Having assumed, that all the men 
are in favour of the position with 
which I set out, tndcn Sant confine 
the refractory Fair to those ladies only 
who are sensible of their deficiencies 
in the beauties to which I have allud- 
ed, it is to be hoped that the axiom 
may be considered ag unquestionably 
established. 

Now, allowing it to be quite natural 
for our belles not to hide their candle 
under a bushel, yet I think it well 
merits their consideration, how far a 
full display of those charms which we 
have been accustomed to admire.in 
shade may be advisable, and whether 
it might not be more prudent to re- 
serve something new for the gratifica- 
tion of their husbands in ex tion ; 
for, although nudity might haye been 
a very appropriate costume (if I may 
use the expression) in the very dawn 
of society, I think it rather doubtful 
whether the state of innocence of our 
modern beaux and belles admits of 
such an undress at an Edinburgh As- 
sembly. 

I beg my fair country women to re- 
flect on the sensations with which they 
have contemplated, in the month of 
June, a ribbon or a eap, if these un- 
fortunate articles, no matter how pret- 
ty, had satiated the gaze of the multi- 
tude, from a haberdasher’s 
on a milliner’s téte, during the fashion- 
able months of — aod spring 


- 
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‘as if I had 
the Doctor's physic.” ~ 
“A tale twice told, and a sight twice 
seen, are not very dissimilar in their 
operation ; and I entreat those ladies, 
who are now entering on their winter 
ign, to consider whether, in the 
they are about to wage, it may 
not be more advantageous to make 
their attacks by detachment, rather 
than by deploying the whole brigade. 
Knees an’ elbows an’ a’, 
Elbows an’ knees an’ a’, 
goes, or rather over- 
‘ An pee that —_ 
dispute the vu observation, 
that ‘* there may be too much of a 
good thing.” 
nye sie solu dey have —_ 
effect of prev. on one young lady 
only, to add an inch to hie Tenge of 
her petticoat, or a straw breadth to the 
hem A trey (I shall be fully re- 
warded for my scribbling; but per- 
haps my advice will have little weight, 
-when, as in candour bound, I inform 
the ladies, that it proceeds from one, 
who, though he admires the sex (whe- 
ther clothed or not) with all his heart, 
is only Ay Otp Fetiow. 


3 


—<_~— 
TO MY DOG. 
Cossack, my mute companion, as thou 
st 


And love shed mingling glances, dost dhg 


The hand that broke thy sluntbérs, andiad. 
Sais paw, and seem to feel; 
Is.it, that in the lonely sea-girt Isle, . 
Where thy sweet days of puppyhood wae 
hist hoot iasbib’d fom the ld’ seld wit 
(Ridin at prophetie vie shinacilepend, 
v1si0Nn=—2s 
On the dark hills cap’d with eternal 


clouds? 
Has that mysterious power, which | hauny 
eS agin 


And soli ens, ta’en, from, thine id 


The film which hides the future ? Dost thot 
see 4 
a which fill the checquer'd rolls of 
ime, ho 

And do the joys or sorrows which await 
Thy ane unconscious Master—as they pass, 
Cast their unreal shadows o’er thy dreams? 
Is't this, which, when awaken’d, bids thy 


tail 

Quiver with kindness—this that taught thine 
eye 

Its — but eloquent language ?——Sweetest 


ur, 7) 
Tho’ Cur thou be, unseemly, bandy-legg’d, 
Cloth’d in a matted wildegint of hair;~ , 
Yet hear me, Cossack, I would trust the 
heart 
That beats within that canine breast of thine, 
More for its faithfulness, than many a one 
Dwelling in that proud shrine—a human 
bosom. 


ii 


NOTICES IN NATURAL HISTORY: / 
No I. | 


Granite Stratified. 


Ir is a fundamental agar of the 
Huttonian Theory of the Earth, that 
granite cannot occur stratified. Th 
idea has been so obstinately maintain 
ed by the supporters. of the Plutonic 
Theory, that the observations of Saas 
sure, Von Buch, Von Humboldt, and 
many others on. this subject, ‘have 
been held as erroneous and unwor- 
thy of serious attention. Knowing 
this to be the case, we have long wish 
ed some one of the supporters of the 
Huttonian Theory would visit the di 
tricts described by these eminent. m 
neralogists. This we are informed has 
been lately done by the most distin- 
guished advocate of the Hiuttonian 
cause; aud, with that liberality and 
eandour for which he is so emi 
istingui has declared, that he was 
convinced the granite of many districts 
in Switzerland was distinctly stratified 
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Rocks of Rome not volcanic. 

An intelligent mineralogist informs 
us, that oe seen and examined the 
rocks around Rome, and is convinced 
that the seven hills of the eternal city, 
and all the surrounding districts, are 
of Neptunian pein. He was enabled 
to trace, with the greatest distinct- 
ness, a-transition from clay, through 
other rocks into clay porphyry and 
amygdaloid, which latter are describ- 
ed as lavas by Italian volcanists. 

New Opinion in regard to Pompeii and 
oP Herculaneum. a 

It is at present the general belief, 
that the two celebrated cities of Pom- 
peiiand Herculaneum were overwhelm- 
ed and destroyed by an eruption of 
Vesuvius, in the year 79. Jt is now, 
however, maintained, that this was not 
thecase. Pompeii is said to be covered 
by a bed of lapillo, of the same nature 
as that we observe daily forming by the 
agency of water on the shore at Naples ; 
while Herculaneum is covered by a se- 
ries of strata, altogether forming a mass 
60 feet thick, of a tuff, having the 
characters of those tuffs formed by 
water. From the facts just stated, it is 
conjectured, that the cities were de- 
stroyed by a rising of the waters, which 

ited over them thestratified rocks, 

not by matter thrown from Vesuvi- 

us. It is also said, that no eruption of 
Vesuvius took place in the year 79. 
We must add, that we have our doubts 
of the accuracy of this statement, al- 


though given to us by a member of 
the y wet of Sciences of ‘Naples. 


Yon’ dee Niill’s Cabinet.. 


der Null, the most complete and beau 
tifal in Germany, will be- éffered for 
sale to the University of Edinburgh. 


not, we believe, 
such a claim erner’s views were 
well known in England in the year 
1800, but Mr Smith's ideas have only 
come to light within a very few years. 
It would, we are sure, prove very gra- 
tifying to the readers of this Mage- 
zine, to hear from Mr Smith himself 
a fair and candid statement of his 
claims. 
Dr Brown's History of America. 


Our learned countryman, Dr A. 
Brown, Professor of Rhetoric in the 
University of Edinburgh, who was 
sometime resident in America, anid be- 
came of numerous valuable 
documents in re to the history of 
North America, for many years, 
devoted his leisure hours almost ex- 
clusively to the rs gpa a great 
work on the Physical, Moral, and Po- 
litical History of America, which, it is 
understood, is nearly ready for the 
press. 

Second Volume of Memoirs of the Wer- 
nerian Society. rete 

The 2d part of the 2d volume of 
the Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society has just appeared. The 
following are the papers it ni 

Meteorology.—Hints. i 
coincidence which takes sa in the 
pressure of the atmosphere, at differ- 
ent latitudes, and nearly at the same 
time; by the Right Honourable.Lord 
Gray. ‘ ; fase 4 

Hydrography.—On_ the Greenland 
or Polar ice; by William: Scoresby 
junior, Esq. -with-a map of the ige. 

..Zoology.—\. An Accomnt°ef seve- 
ral new.and Fare British fishes; ‘by. 
George. Montague, Esq.°. °°" ” “= 

2. An Account of some frish Tes~ 

tacea; by Thomas Brown, Esq. 
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3. Remarks respecting the causes 
of organization ; By Dr Barclay. 
oboscic Insects ; by Dr Leach. 
& On the Arrangement of Cestri- 
deous Insects ; by Dr Leach. 
‘6: Observations on the Genus Fal- 
co; by Jatnes Wilson, ae 
nerdlogy.—1. On the Mineralogy 
of the Redhead: by Dr Fleming. 
2. Description of Native iron from 
Leadhills ; ae! Da. Neca re 
3. Mineralogi Observations 
Galloway ; by Dr Grierson. 
4. Lithological Observations on the 
be ne! of Lomond; by Dr 
t. 


5. Description of Ravetisheugh ; by 
Dr Macknight. 

6. Observations on the bed of the 
German Ocean ; by Robert Stevenson, 


x 2 Mineralogy of the Cartland Craig ; 
by Dr Macknight. 

8. On the Geognosy of the Lothians, 
(Part First); by Professor Jameson. 


Maculloch on the Hebrides. 
Dr Maculloch, President of the 
Geological Society of London, has pre- 


for the press a work on the 
osy of the Hebrides, particu- 


larly the outer range of these interest- 
ing islands. 


Proofs of the increasing taste for Na- 
tural History. 


Natural History, at one 80 
much neglected in this isends has 
now become a general study. The man 
of business, as well as the philoso- 
pher. take an interest even in the 

tails of this delightful branch of 
knowledge. Voyages of discovery, and 
expeditions by land, have been lately 
«gy Mi te command of a 
King, a these enterprizes, t 
examining and collecting of natural 
Peoainal object been considered as a 

ipal object. Many distinguish- 
ed individuals, too, have mm 
lives to the study of nature, and, by 
their labours in different regions, have 
contributed in an eminent degree to 
our knowledge of the animals, vege- 
tables, and minerals of this globe. Ever 
since Edinburgh became a great medi- 
cal school, natural history has been 
considered as a necessary branch of 
information, not only for the physician, 
but also for those who receive a libe- 
ral education, whatever their future 


prospects in life may be. Hence 
many of the most eminent naturalists 
this: island has produced have. been 
instructed in the University of Edine 
burgh. Even within a few years, this 
northern metropolis has sent forth 
several enterprising and enthusiastic 
naturalists. iF 

At this moment, we know there are 
pupils of this school exploring Southern 

ica, others have begun their exam 
mination of the vast regions of our 
great Indian Empire ;—some are: in 
South America, others in the Bri 
Settlements in North America, . and 
even on the confines of the Russian 
and Chinese Empires. We haveno 
doubt that this extraordinary zeal and 
activity will afford us, im due time, s 
= vs of facts in wees to the 

feteorology, Hydrography, Bo 

Zoology, an Miner ogy, af shies 
mote regions. 


Fluor Spar at Gourock. 

It is a fact probably not generally 
known, that Fluor Spar, although 
common a mineral in England, is very 
rare in Scotland. It is first mention« 
ed as a Scottish fossil in the “ Mis 
neralogy of the Shetland islands,” 
where it is enumerated amongst the 
fossil species of the island of Papa 
Stour. It was afterwards discovered, 


forming a small vein in granite, #. 


Monaltree, in Aberdeenshire ; and we 
have to add, that it has been again met 
with in Scotland by Professor James 
son, in cavities in porphyry, near Gouts 
ock, in Renfrewshire. . 


Dr Hibberi’s Voyage to Shetland. 

Dr Hibbert of Manchester, during 
the course of last summer, visited. the 
Shetland islands, and examined the 
mineralogical structure of several, of 
these secluded portions of the British 
empire. During his progress through 
the islands, he made many curious 
geognostical observations, and met with 
several interesting minerals. One of 
the most important of the metallife. 
rous substances met with by the Doe 
tor, was that very valuable ore, the 
granular chromate of iron, which he 
tound in masses of considerable size. 
This mineral, in those countries where 
it is found in quantities, is employed 
to furnish the chromic acid, which, 
when united with the oxide of lead, 
forms chromate of lead, a very beau- 
tiful and much esteemed yellow pig: 
ment. We are happy to learn, that 
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. Hibbert proposes to resume his 
pectgeee investigations in Shetlaud 
next spring. ny 

Cleaveland’s Mineralogy. 

_ Professor Cleaveland of Boston has 
plished an elementary treatise on 
ineralogy and Geology, in one vo- 

Jume octavo, of 670 pages. The ar- 

rangement is that of Brongniart, but 

the descriptions are executed accord- 
ing to the methods of Werner and 

Hauy. The materials for the work he 

candidly acknowledges to have bor- 

towed liberally from the writings of 

Kirwan, Brochant, Hany, Jameson, 

and Brongniart. The geological de- 

partment of the treatise is principally 
extracted from Jameson’s Elements 
of Geognosy. Professor Cleaveland 


says, in regard to the two prevailing 
quolagical speeulationss that the Nep- 
tunean Theory is correct in its grand 
outline, and that the Huttonian The- 
ory has been ingeniously, but unsuc- 
cessfully, supported by Professor Play- 
fair. 


i 


FAUNA BRITANNICA, OR BRITISH 


ZOOLOGY, 


Tue earliest writers on British Zoo- 
logy were Merret, Sir Robert Sibbald, 


' Willoughby, Ray, and Lister. After 


their time, several authors of inferior 
note published contributions to the 
Fauna of this country ; but Pennant 
was the first who wrote a separate 
‘work on the Zoology of Great Britain. 
The system of that distinguished na- 
turalist, although published so long 
back as the year 1776, is still almost 
the only regular Fauna of this country 
we It is true, that Dr Ber- 
inuhout published in the year 1789, 
in two volumes 8vo, a Synopsis of the 
Natural. History of Great Britain and 
Treland, valuable for the accuracy of 
its specific characters of British ani- 
mals ; and that Dr Turton published 
a useful British Fauna in 1807: yet 
these compilations are incomplete. 
Indeed, it is a remarkable a 
at present possess no system riti 
~/ to the advanced 
state of natural history, and to the 
numerous facts known in regard to the 
animals of the British islands. Seve- 
ral.of the classes of British animals, 
itis true, have been particularly in- 
vestigated and described, but no one 
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has collected er all this informa- 
tion in a single work. The time, 
hamptons is now ie when ame 
work is demanded :‘by tl i 
Every individual seriously ‘nalaed in 
the study of the’ of our na- 
tive country, feels the want of a book 
of reference and authority ; even those 
who take an interest in the lighter 
branches of this delightful science, 
7 pare, eee a numerous 

in the great reading community 
of this country, complain of the = ne 
of a work which shall inform them of 
the habits, manners, and history, of 
our native animals: and foreigners ex- 
press their astonishment at this unace 
countable deficiency in the literature 
of Great Britain. ing, as we do, 
a deep interest in every thing regard- 
ing the advancement of the natural 
history of our native land, we very 
earnestly recommend the execution of 
such a work to the Zoologists of this 
island, not in the least doubting, on 
the contrary being perfectly convinced, 
that it will procure for its author, or 
authors, a i portion of public fa- 
vour, and to the authors and publish- 
ers an abundant return for their labour 
and expense.* But the execution of 
such a work can be intrusted only to 
those who feel a profound interest in 
the works of nature, and who join, to 
a command of powerful and expressive 
language, a readiness and accuracy in 
the determination of the species of the 
animal world. They must also be fa. 
miliar with nature, not only as seen 
in our cabinets, but as she prensa 
herself to our observation in the fields 
and upon the mountains—on the 
coasts of the sea and in the depths of 
the ocean. 

An undertaking so interesting and 
important should not be a patch-work, 
made up of coarse and undigested ma- 
terials, drawn irregularly from all 
quarters. It ought, and must indeed 
be, a consistent and harmonious whole ; 
the same spirit must breathe - 
out every part of it, so that the philo 
sopher, as well as the general admirer 
of nature, may feel, as he reads and 
studies its details, that it is the work 
of a mind, sensible not only to the 
minuter beauties and adaptations of 





* The British fauna ought to be printed 
in such a manner, that each of the great 
classes should form a complete work, so 
that it may be sold as a whole or in parts, 
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f attention 

owed in the arrangement 

of its subordinate parts. The general 
pam we would recommend are 


by revolutionary Zoologists, cannot 
be too severely reprobated, for, if en- 
» it decides to replunge Sys- 
tematic Zoology into its former state 
of barbarism. 
los, cag a to oe ae Zoo- 
, we W ropose separate, 
yet connected Creectotions ; the first 
to contain a concise view of organized 
eo general ; and the second, a ge- 
account of the a 
perties, structure, and functions, of the 
animal system. These two preliminary 
dissertations are intended to make the 
reader acquainted with those general 
facts and considerations, which will be 
frequently alluded to in the course of 
.the work itself. The third ee 
to treat, in a general way, of the 
bits and manners of saad ; their 
history: including under this head 
changes induced on them by time— 
climate—situation—intermixture with 
other animals, migrations, &c. :—also 
of their physical and geographical dis- 
tribution, and their uses in the econo- 
my of nature and to mankind. To 
these preliminary dissertations should 
follow the systematic arrangement and 
description of the classes, orders, ge- 
nera, and species. i ‘ 

We wo pose to prefix to the 
natural history of each of the classes, 
a general view of the structure, func- 
tions, habits, manners, and uses, of the 
animals of the cliiss. 

In the descriptions of the species, 
the grand and principal business of 
the natural historian, by adopting some 
such arrangement as the following, 
every fact of consequencé will have a 
determinate , and we shall. be en- 
abled, at , to find the informa- 
tion we are in..search of, and to know 
what is deficient in our history of the 


species. 


1, Generic and ific name in La, 
tin,'with the English and previugd 

"eo 8 ce of th writers, 

2. Synonymes of the best writers, 
arranged in chronological order. 

3. Specific description, after the 
manner of Linneus. 

4. Complete description of the male 
and female adult animal ; and if the 
species requires several years to reach 
its fixed state, the c during 
these years to be maey ibed,., 
natural and artificial. P 

6. Short account of the internal 
structure of the species, in particular 
of those parts connected with its funcs 
tions of digestion and of respiration, 
and its organs of vision. 

7. Progressive motion. j 

8. Places of resort or abode ; its 
physical and geographical distribution, 
migrations, and gregarious or solitary 
nature. 

9. Food. i 

10. Generation ; young, &c. ; mes 
tamorphosis. 

11. Hybernation. 

12. Longevity. 

13. Diseases, 

. Uses in the economy of nature, 

- Uses to mankind. 

. Enemies. 

- Noxious or pernicious effects. , 

- Miscellaneous particulars in re. 

to the species, which cannot be 
included under any of the preceding 
heads. Several of these, as may be 
afterwards pointed out, might form 
distinct divisions of the description. 

It is unnecessary to add, that a 
British Zoology, executed in a man 
ner somewhat resembling the plan 
just pointed out, would prove a valua- 
ble addition to ye science of this. 
country. But we almost neglecte 
ed. to speak of the drawings, e ) 
vings> and maps, required for such @ 
work. A British Zoology,. without 
plates of the different species, would 
be discreditable to the nation, 
and a loss to the naturalist, and 
even to the general reader. Ine 
country like Britain, where excellent’ 
artists abound, there can be no apd- 
logy for a want of figures of all the’ 
species, and even of the more import= 
ant and striking varieties ofthe species, 
met with in the British islands... The 
drawings ought, if possible; to be 
in all cases from the live specimens. 
Hitherto, as far as we know, no one 
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tural affinities. All these, as we shall 
particularly explain in a future com- 


ought to form part of a 
whe: 


fossil organi 
a iF the ‘British islands, ought to 
form a distinct and separate division 
of the British Zoology, and may be 
entitled Mineral Zoology of the Bri-~ 
tish Islands. 

In arranging these petrifactions,* 
or fossil organic remains, we ‘would 


t the same system. as in the 
nol of the present existing spe< 
cies; but, in describing them, might 
use the method proposed in Profes- 
sor Jameson’s Treatise on the Char- 
acters of Minerals, which is as follows : 
1. Description of the external aspect 
and internal structure.—2. Chemical 
characters and composition.—3. Geog- 
nostic situation.—4. Geographic situ- 
ation.—5. Uses.—6. His 3 under 
which I include all bey is pen of 
the first discovery of the species, the 
names it may have had at different 
times, the different figures and de- 
= of it published by different 
atithors; and other information of a 
miscellaneous nature. 

eI 
UNPUBLISHED VERSES 
RAMSAY. 


MR EDITOR, 

I senp you a transcript of a manu- 
script poem, by Allan anise » Writ- 
ten in his own hand in the first 
volume of a copy of the 4to edition 
of his Works, published in Edin- 
bitgh, 1721-28, p 

sale of the late Mr Stuart of Spout- 


OF ALLAN 





in 0 0) 
meh wen st tera ol fete, 
The good old word petrifaction answers 
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well’s library. . In copying it, I have 
observed the exact mode of i 
used by the writer. It has never, ¥ 
believe, been published ;'and as every 
thing from the pen of Allan ‘Ramsay 
must ‘be i to the lovers of 
Scottish poetry, and this little jeu- 
Wesprit is ed by that facility and 
sprightliness which characterise his 
lighter werk, you may consider it 
worthy 0 coe in your entertaining” 
Magazine. ~T dm che! beg Abd. oh ol esses 
Tantiary 1st, 1918," 228 series 
7o Mr’ James Host; Writer ‘to ihe’ 
‘ Si . f »y ” fye ak 

Sr, é 
These two Volumes come to 
Your Poet’s Gratitude and Love 
To you whose taste and friendly spirit 
Encourage the least mints of merit: 
Impartiality without 
Whether in Shepherd, Lord, or Laird ; 
For which, and many other favour, 
That bind me to my best behaviour, - 
I from this pa of mine, 
Beg you t” accept this small propine. 
Tho” soant the value, yet believe, 
It is the best that'I can give, 
And the most proper, you'll allow, 
For me to give to such as you. 

Then with a fri smile admit 
Me ’mongst your ing friends to wit ; 
Shoot yont your Milton and your Pope, 
That t sublime from the hill top ; 
Make me a birth whin, that I may 
Cram in with Butler, Matt, and Gay ; 
That when the spleen, or ought that’s sour, 
Atacks you in a Drumbly Hour ; 
With these, did Allan come before you, 
And to your gayity restore ye ; 
If I in this can recommend 
My muse to you, I’ve gained my end ; 

if you own that I can 
A Song or Tale, nor dull, nor dowf, 
At some with no small pride I'll sneer, 
Whase noddles are not quite so clear, 
And never tent their spiteful grumble, 
While you stand by your 
Servant humble, 

ALLAN Ramsay 


From my closet in Ed’ 
August 10th 1738. 
—=—_>— 
LIFE OF SIR THOMAS CRAIG OF 
RICCARTON. 


Section I. 
Embracing the period between the Birth 
of Siz T. Craic and his being called 
to the Bar. 


Sir T. Crate, author of the Treatise 
on the Feudal Law, and of other cele- 
brated and learned works, is one of 
those men whose high eminence, both 
of a literary and a legal nature, rene 





ders any apology for introducing him 
to notice y unnecessary 
and impertinent. It is certainly more 
remarkable, that of so cele a 
son we should now know 60 little, than 
that any who pe rmpasmen in + = 
terary of his country s 
be desirous of rescuing that little from 
oblivion. 
Thomas Craig of Riccarton was the 
second son of Mr Robert Craig, a 
merchant of Edinburgh. A ing 
to the account given by Baillie,* in 
the bi ical sketch of his life 
prefixed to the latest edition of the 
work De Feudis, Sir Thomas was born 
in the re 1548. But this is nearly 
impossible, for we have proof that 
Thomas Craig was undoubtedly Jus- 
tice depute, Justiciarius deputatus, in 
the year 1564. If Baillie’s date was 
correct, this would make him only six- 
teen when he was called to the duties 
of this i t office, which is im- 
possible. It is much more probable 
that he was born in the year 1538.t 
Mr Robert Craig, the father of the 
feudist, was descended from the an- 
cient family of Craigs of Craigston in 
Buchan.t Young Craig enjoyed all 
the. advantages of a learned and liberal 
education.§ He owed this to the 
eare and affection, not only of his 
‘father, who appears to have been 
affluent, but of Dr John Craig his 
near relation, || a man of eminence in 
those days as a divine and a preacher, 
the Aue do of Knox, in the great 
work of the Reformation, and equally 
remarkable for the singular chances, 
and romantic and perilous adventures 
of his life. 
John Craig was born in the year 





_* De D, Thome Cragii vita, scriptis et 
ie brevis Narratio. 
+ Reg. of Privy Seal, vol. xxxii. fol. 63. 
t Baillie. Baillie. 
ace to Scot- 


|| Gassendi informs us, in his Vita Ty- 
chonis Brahei, p. 154—183, that in the year 
1592, one Craig, a Scottish physician, pub- 
lished a tract against Tycho Brahe, entitled 
as i inctio, seu Cometarum 
in Aethera sublimationis Refutatio.”—This 
I conjecture, must have been Dr 
William Craig, son of Sir Ludowick Craig, 
the Lord of Session, and grandson of Sir 
Thomas, who died without issue. I state 
this on the authority of a MS. tree of the 
family, which I have at present in my pos- 
session. 


Life of Sir Thomas Craig of Riecarton. 


1513,* and went abroad on his 
travels in the year 1536, two pcm 
fore the birth of Sir Thomas.” Hé teu 
mained abroad twenty-four years, 
returned to his native country in’ 


ear 1560,¢ at which time he musp 


ave found our young feudist of the | 


age of ann» a a 
It is manifest, then, from a comé 
parison of these dates, that Craig could 
not have received, as is asserted by 
Baillie, the very earliest rudiments, 
prima tyrocinia, of his education whe 
der the direction of Mr John 
but that this superintendence 
have taken place after the elder cng 
settlement in Scotland, when the 
ter was, from his great knowledge, not 
only in the ancient but in the moder 
European languages, which he had ag 
quired abroad, more excellently tl. 
culated to watch over the educatioi 
of one destined to the learned profess 
sions ; and when the student hal him. 
self reached that age of advanced 
youth which rendered him fully able 
to appreciate the talents of his instries 
tor. 
His education, previous to this 
riod, was conducted first in the Univers 
sity of St. Andrews,§ where he entered 
as a student of St Leonard’s Collegein 
the year 1552, at the age of touted 


After three years’ |e mora d study, he 
ac 


took his degree o elor of Artsin 
the year 1555 ; and afterwards, accords 
ing to the custom of these times, he 
was sent at an early age to complete his 





* He died in the 1601, aged 88, 
Spottiswoode, 
+ He returned in 1560, after having been 
twenty-four years abroad. Ditto, 


“ Post quam vero cura et diligentis 
saisinnih oxi” Joannie Cragii Theologi id 
temporis celeberrimi educatus, prima Jin 
— et philosophie in Scholis et Ac 

emiis patriis tyrocinia isset.”” 
** Having been virtuously educated by 
the care of Mr John Craig, a great divine 


and his near relation, and made more than 


an ordinary in the learned lan 
» and i ilosophy, he went: ® 
Sie ee 


§ Baillie does not particularize St 
drews as the particular university at whi 
Craig studied. He only says, “ prima lit 

rum et philosophie in Scholis et 
miis patriis tyrocinia possuisset in Gallia 
deinde ad majorem ingenii cultum cape 
sendum, profectus Juris prudentie precipue 
animum applicuit.” 
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studies in the most learned schools in 
France, particularly at Paris.* 
At the period when Craig received 
the rudiments of his education, the 
languages were cultivated in 
this country with uncommon success ; 
and Scotland, although labouring un- 
der many disadvantages, had already 
given birth to some of the ablest 
scholars, and profoundest mathemati- 
cians in Europe. Under the patron- 
age of the royal race of Stuart, the 
cultivation of letters had been en- 
by the example, and reward- 
ed by the munificence of a line of 
kings.t 
During the turbulent reign of James 
V. thegreat progress made by our coun- 
try in the mental struggles occasioned 
by the first appearance of the doctrines 
of the Reformation, is well known to 
the stud-nt of Scottish history. The 
collision of ite and contending 
ya high interest excited by 
questions which were then in the 
course of daily discussion—the com- 
munication with the continental re- 
formers,—and the more general culti- 
vation of the learned languages, unit- 
ed to the progressive facilities in the 
art of printing—imparted an impulse 
to the national intellect which was 
soon seen in its effects upon the litera- 
ture and the liberty of the Scottish 
nation. The appearance of such minds 
as Knox, Buchanan, and Napier, con- 
firm the truth of this observation— 
while the names of Rollock, Adam- 
son, and Andrew Melvin, are, although 
in an inferior degree, conspicuous in 
the history of these momentous times. 
Nor was the gentler art of poetry, 
which was afterwards to afford an cle- 


* In the 5th and 7th chapters of the Ist 
book of his Treatise on the Succession, we 
find his own declaration, that he studied at 
Paris. In chap. 5. speaking of the right of 
choosing kings by election—‘* I remember 
(says he) to have heard this question much 
tossed and disputed at Paris, when I was 
@ student there.” 

+ James I. was himself an admirable 
are and a munificent patron. The know- 
ledge of the liberal arts was warmly en- 
couraged at the court of the third James. 
The introduction of printing into Scotland, 
by the establishment of the presses of Wal- 
ter-Chapman and Andrew Millar, in the 
year 1508 at Edinburgh, and the founda- 
tion of one of the most eminent of our Scot- 

f = eng are events which form a 
iterary era in the reign of his gal- 
lant and unfortunate successors. : 

Vor. II. 
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gant recreation to Craig amid his se- 
verer labours, neglected under the 
reign of this monarch. Many of the 
above mentioned eminent men were 
remarkable for their cultivation of La- 
tin poetry. One of them is well 
known to have been the Prince of the 
Poets, not only of his own time, but 
to have attained a perfection which, in 
the future history of literature, the 
muse of Milton was alone destined to 
emulate. The amorous Ronsard im- 
bibed, at the court of James, his first 
taste for poetical composition ; and the 
Scottish verses of Lindsay, Douglass, 
and Bellenden, have become useful in 
transmitting a curious picture of the 
manners of. the times, and the rude 
and characteristic language of the age. 
Nor did the patronage of letters 
cease with the fifth James, for it is 
well known that the beautiful and un- 
fortunate Mary inherited from her pre- 
decessors, in an eminent degree, the 
spirit of literary patronage, and the 
cultivation of the learned and liberal 
arts. The era of the birth and edu- 
cation of Sir Thomas Craig was a pe- 
riod, as we see from these rapid ob- 
servations, of uncommon eminence in 
the literary history of Scotland. Nor 
was it an era of less importance in the 
history of our Scottish law.* 

The Court of Session had been 
finally fixed in its present form by 
James V.;¢ and on the occurrence of 
thisgreatevent, a very material change 
appears to have been introduced into 
the principles and practice of the juris« 
prudence of this country.§ 





“ The first Court of Session was erected 
by James I. by an act of his third Parlia- 
ment, c. 65. 

Previous to this the Justice Court was 
under the Parliament,—the S e Court 
for shires, and the Chamberlain Court for 
burghs. Nicholson, Scottish Hist. Library. 

+ Fifth Parliament, James V. c.’36. 

t In the year 1532, a few years before 
the birth of Craig. 

§ ‘* Because our soveraine Lord the King 
is maist desirous to have ane permanent or- 
dour of Justice for the universal weill of all 
his Lieges, and therefore tendis to institute 
ane College of cunning and wise men, baith 
spiritual and temporal estate, for doing and 
administration of justice in all civil actions : 
And therefore thinkis to be chosen certaine 
persones maist convenient and i 
therefore, to the number of fourtene per- 
sones, half spiritual, half temporal, with ane 
President :” the es: persons sall be 

3 . 


Let us now follow the young Crai 
through the period of his aie 
the university of St Andrews. His 
entrance into this eminent seminary 
is dated, as we have seen, in the year 
1552, when he became a student of 
St Leonard’s College. 

The mode of education pursued in 
the different Colleges of univer- 
sity was, at this time, very different 
from that followed at a later period. 
The period of initiatory study, pre- 
vious to their gr tow | the higher 
classes of study through which the 
pupil’s passed, was limited to four 
years ; and the labours of instruction 
were divided amongst four professors, 
denominated the four Regents. Each 
of these professors taught the same 
branches, including a course of educa- 
tion in the learned 3 and 
through the whole course of four 
years, every different regent carried 
on his respective class from the period 


of its matriculation till the students 
composing it were ready to be laureat- 
ed, and to receive their degrees as 
Masters of Arts. Craig, however, did 
not remain for the whole initiatory 
period of four years, but appears to 





authorised in this Parlement to sit 
and decide upon all actions civil. 

Cap. 40. ‘* Providing always that the 
Lord Chancellar being present in this towne, 
or ony uther place, he sall have vote, and 
be Principal of the said Councel; and 
siclike uther Lords as sall please the King’s 
Grace to injoyne to them of his great Coun- 
eel to have vote siclike, to the number of 
three or four.” 

57: “ Item, in advising and giving of 
all sentences and , there be ten 
Lordes at the least with the Chancellar or 
President.” 

A certain number of advocates were also, 
at the same date, appointed to practise be- 
fore this court, °* to the number of ten per- 
sons, that sall be called general Procura- 
toures of the Councel, of best name, knaw- 
ledge, and experience, admitted to procure 
in all actiones, of quhom the names fol- 
lowis: Maister Robert Galbraith, Maister 
Robert Lesly, Maister Henry Spittle, Mais- 
ter John Letham, Maister Henry Lawder, 
Maister Thomas Kincragy, Maister Thomas 
Majoribanks, Maister William Johnston.” 
These are the names of those considered the 
most eminent lawyers at this time, 1537, in 
Scotland. The remaining two were after- 
wards to be chosen. They were probably 
Mr Henry Balnevis and Mr John Bethony. 
The annual expenses of this court were to 
be defrayed from the revenues of the clergy. 

Lesly, 438.—Buch. Book xiv. 43. 
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have left the aniversity after he hed 
received his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1555, as mest of his fellow 
students who entered along with him 
are created Masters of Arts in 1569, 
and in that number the name of Craig 
does not a’ Until the students 
had through this initiatory 
course of learning, they were not:pem 
mitted to attend the lectures of the 
professors in those studies which were 
termed the higher faculties, imcluding 
the laws and theology ; and as Craj 
left college in the year 1555, he 

not, at this early age, have profited 
by the lectures of the professor of the 
laws, who, under the title of “ Ciyil. 
ist,” in the interval between 1538 and 
1553, became one of the constituent 
professors in the university. 

It cannot be with certainty affirmed 
under which of the regents the eduex 
tion of Craig was conducted ; but it is 
more than ble that it was James 
Wilkie, a scholar whose abilities were 
not thought unworthy of the same 
situation which had been filled before 
him by the great Buchanan.* The 
common course which was followed in 
the university, although it did net 
include the studies of theology, law, 
or the higher branches of philosophy, 
was sufficiently voluminous, embracing 
the learned languages, logic, rhetoric, 
ethics, and physics; and these a» 
cordingly were the studies in which, 
at this early age, the labours of the 
future feudist were directed. 

After having in this manner come 





* James Wilkie held the office of regent 
of St Leonard’s for some years previous t 
the 1552, to the 1570, when he succeeded 
to George Buchanan, as principal of the 
same college. Wilkie, from the specimens 
of Greek classics which he bequeathed t 
the library, may be presumed to have bem 
a scholar of no mean ability. Greek wasno 
a distinct professorship at St Leonard's till 
1699, when Francis Pringle was eleeted. 
The humanity class was founded by Sit 
John Scott of Scotstarvet, to whose - 
age our national literature is much indebted, 
about 1640. Rhetoric was a part of the 
course; and this, as well as logic, ethics 
and siavien must have been taught by 
merely commenting on the works of Ar 
totle. In St Mary’s college there was 4 
separate professorship of rhetoric, and ab 
ther of grammar, in addition to the usual 
number of regents or professors of philos- 
phy. I am indebted for these and other 


curious particulars to the friendshij and 
researches of Professor Lee of St ‘Andoows 
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pleted his studies at St Andrews, 
Craig repaired to France, for the pur- 
of perfecting himself in the 
liphe branches of learning at the 
brated university of Paris. He 
had now reached that advanced age, 
in which, although it still belongs to 
youth, we generally find the promises 
and proofs of future eminence ; that 
age in which the indications of perma- 
nent character — Soe to ap- 
, and upon which the instructions 
a about to receive, and the talents 
of the masters whose lectures he at- 
tended, were calculated to make a 
deep and lasting impression. It be- 
comes therefore an interesting under- 
taking in the biography of this emi- 
nent man, to ascertain what was the 
character enjoyed by the Parisian uni- 
versity at this period, and who were the 
rofessors under whom the young Craig 
must have studied. This is an inquiry 
the more important, as it is certain, 
that in the schools of France, and 
more particularly-in the university of 
Paris, the members of the Scottish bar 
at this period, and for nearly two cen- 
turies after, were in the constant cus- 
tom of receiving their legal education 
in the study of the civil law. 

The university af Paris was at this 
period in a most flourishing situation. 
Lectures on the Greek language were 
delivered by the celebrated Turnebus,* 


a scholar whom Scaliger pronounces 
to have been the ornament, not of 
France only, but of Europe ; and re= 
garding whose profound classical know 
e ablest judges of these times 
appear to have been at a loss for terms 


ledge 


to express their admiration.t 


The Latin chair was then filled by 
a scholar of almost equal excellence. 
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* From 1555 to 1569. 
ed regius professor of Greck in 1555. 


+ “ Nunquaim satis laudatus vir Adri- 
unicum Galliz nostra, 


atque adeo totius Europe ornamentum.” 


anus Turnebus, 


Jos. Scal. Conjectar. in Varronem. 


“* Sol ille Gallia Turnebus.” Lips. B. 2. 


Elect. c. 20. 


“ {nfinito multiplicis doctrine copia in 


Turnebo fuit.” Muretus, B. 18, c. 19. 


_The amusing and communicative Mon- 
taigne complains, that the cut of Turnebus’s 


He was appoint- 
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This was John Passerat.* ‘ Hic est 
ille Passeratius qui primus apud Pari- 
sios in schola regia reconditas ver# 
latinitatis opes aliquanto majore cura 
et studia pervestigavit, juventutique 
apperuit cum Turnebus, Auratus, Lam- 
benius cetrique prius in eadem schola . 
professi, Grecis a wana interpre 
tandis operam et industriam im i 
sent.” In other respects Passerat seems 
to have been of a very different, and 
infinitely less attractive, than 
the modest and ingenuous Turnebus.t 
The progress of learning was at this 
period much en royal pas 
tronage in France ; and the universit 
of Paris, as the great seat of Fren 
learning, very munificently supported. 
Three different professorships, of sur- 
gery, of theology, and of Arabic, were 
created by the munificence of Henry 
III. A former monarch, Henry II. had 
added to the professorships of Latin, 
eloquence, and general philosophy, the 
well-known Peter Ramus.{ This sin- 





* « Homo emuncte naris, et cui aliena 
vix placerent.” Thuanus, ad Ann. 1602. 
** Duo verba Latine sciebat, omnes repre- 
hendebat.” Scaligerana. 
“* Hoc Epitaphium ipse vivens sibi composuit. 
‘* Hic situs in parva Janus Passertius urna 
Ausonii doctor regius eloquii, . 
Discipuli memores, tumulo date serta ma- 
gistri, 
Ut vario florum munere vernet humus 
Hoc culta officio ; mea molliter ossa quies- 
cent, 
Sint modo carminibus non oneratamalis.”’ 
+ He was fastidious and h itical in 
his judgment, declared that his own books 
were those which he could alone bear to 
read with patience; and in the last dying 
words of his expiring muse, he only prays 
that his *‘ bones may not be loaded with 
the weight of bad verses.” 
** Sint modo carminibus non onerata malis.” 
+ Ramus was born 1515, and died 1572. 
“« Petrus Ramus cum diu bonas literas, 
philosophiam et postremo mathematicas 
scientias, cui preerat et postea in regio au- 
ditorio docuisset: postremo erroneam in 
philosophicis doctrinam invexit Aristotelem 
voce et scriptis importune o Ta- 
men ex eo commendatione dagnus fait quod 
ingenio, diligentia assiduitate et opibus etiam 
suis (quantum in ipso fuit), rem literariam 
juvit ac promovit; instituta mathematices 
professione ; cui annum vectigal D librarum 
e facultatibus suis attribuit.” Thuan. ad 


gown, “ le port de sa robe,” was not alto- Ann. 1572. : 
gether courtier-like; and Scevola de St Scaliger, in his amusing table-talk, col- 
Marthe tells us, that the only thing his lected in the Scali tells us, “‘ Ramus 


magnus fuit vir, sed magni nimis fit ; ipsius 
mnemeation erie deatihe. tb Gpep-aaih o08 
Scaligerana. 


rivals could ridicule him upon was a habit 
of hanging his head and blushing. Mon- 
taigne, lid. 1, c. 24. 


autor.” 








34g 
gular man, who, although treated with 
extreme severity by et 
thors, is entitled to the praise of being 
among the first who endeavoured to 
shake off the fetters of Aristotelian des- 
potism, employed himself at first in in- 
structing youth in philosophy and the 
mathematics, in one of the schools of 
the university,* and was afte 
promoted to the chair in the Royal. Au- 
ditory,t where he delivered his lectures 
oppugning the authority and doctrines 
of Aristotle. One of his most virulent 
and successful opponents was Joannes 
Cc tarius, who, at the period when 
Craig studied at Paris,{ was professor 
of philosophy in the university of that 
city. Buleus speaks of Charpentier 
as equally eminent in the art of ora- 
tory and in the study of philosophy. 
«* Jacobus Carpentarius Claromonta- 
nus Belvacensis, orator et philosophus 
insignis in Burgundiano et Becodiano, 
dudum philosophiam magna nominis 
sui fama professus est.” 

Living, as we do, under the present 
quiet and peaceable reign of literature, 
in which, if authors are sometimes 
rudely handled, stil! the critical war- 
fare is confined alone to their opinions, 
we can form no idea of the personal 
animosity which, in these days of tur- 
bulent knowledge, accompanied any 
attempt at innovation in the estab- 
lished course of scholastic education, 
nor the dreadful consequences to which 
such attempts very frequently led. Ra- 
mus was murdered in his study by as- 
sassins, who, according to the account 
of De Thou, were hired by Charpen- 
tier, and assisted in the conspiracy b 
the pupils and disciples of this rival. 
The prevalence of what were then term- 
ed the heretical doctrines of Calvin,§ 
and the increase of the able and ambi- 
tious sect of the Jesuits, augmented 
those divisions which were produced 
by the new philosophy of Ramus. Yet 
still, in the different departments of 


* In prelea Schola. 
In Regio Auditorio. 

+ 1550. See Buleus, vol. vi. 

§ “ Turbz scholastice nescio quo malo 
genio excitatz in ‘prato clericorum eandem 
academiam amplius decennio ab an. 1548, 
divexarunt, et eo tempore quo haresis Cal- 
vinistica radices agere incipiebat.”” Buleus, 
vol. vi. 

** At florentem academiz statum quatuor 

issimum mala deformarunt, heresis, 

be scholares, Jesuitarum propagatio, 
bella civilia; imprimis quidem heresis,”’ 
Buleus, ibid, 
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the knowledge of these days, in the 
cultivation of the Greek and Latin 
languages, in the philosophy of the 
schools, in the mathematics, in the. 
ology, and in the study of the Eastern, 
languages, there was probably at this 
time no public seminary in E 
which presented the same facilities of 
instruction as the university of Paris, 
It is more material to our purpose to 
observe, that it had long been the 
favoured seat of the civil law, distin. 
guished by the enthusiasm with which 
the study of Roman jurisprudence wag 
there cultivated, and the eminent 
pleaders, professors, and commenta. 
tors, which it had produced. Cujacius, 
whom Scaliger somewhat pedantically 
calls the pearl among jurisconsults, 
margarita jurisconsultorum,* had at 
this time commenced that legal career 
which created a new era in the his 
of the civil law. The Parisian chair of 
Roman jurisprudence, at the period 
when Craig commenced his studies, 
was ably filled by Pierre Rebuffy,t 
whose labours in the elucidation of this 
subject extended to the amount of five 
massy folios ; a moderate number, if 
we consider the Herculean perseverance 
of the commentators of these days. 

‘ Not only in the lectures on the 
study of jurisprudence, delivered in 
the Parisian university, as well as in 
other eminent colleges in France—in 
the instructions of Rebuffy, and the 
writings of Duarenus and Cujacius— 
but from the examples of the eminent 
pleaders who at the same _ period 
adorned the French bar—was Craig 
likely to derive the highest advantage. 
Nor was he in danger of becoming @ 
mere lawyer; for in no former age 
does there appear to have been so much 
classical learning, so much general 
knowledge, and so high a degree of 





* Scaligerana, p. 18 and 67. 

+ This learned lawyer had successively 
lectured on jurisprudence at Montpelier, 
Thoulouse, Poictiers, and Leyden.(a) He 
came afterwards to Paris, intending to prac- 
tise as a pleader, and was there appointed a 
public professor of jurisprudence. Pierre 
Seguier, of a noble and ancient family, and 
whose grandson afterwards became chan- 
cellor of France, was at the same period one 
of the most celebrated lawyers of his time.(®) 
He was created king’s advocate (patronus 
regius) by Henry II. in the 1548, and died 
president of the supreme court in 1580. 


(a) Bulzus, vol. vi. p. 969. 
(6) Id. ibid. p. 968. 
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erudition, as there was then to be 
found amongst the scientific and lite- 
rary men of France. It was the age 
of Ronsard and Marot in French 
try: it was the age of Muretus, of 
St Marthe, of De Thou ; and at the 
par itself there appear to have been 
few men who had risen to any distin- 
ished eminence, who were not ac- 
customed to beguile their severer la- 
bours by the a od roma 
d more Se of poetical studies. 
It was this high » ined com of the uni- 
versity at which he was educated, and 
the society which, in the course of his 
legal pros Aha he frequented, which 
undoubtedly gave Craig that admirable 
taste, that style of pure latinity, and 
imparted to his works that rich sprink- 
ling of classical quotation which per- 
yades his discussions, both on legal 
and on political subjects. If we con- 
sider also, that at this period, and for 
more than two centuries after, the 
French universities were the constant 
schools of our Scottish lawyers, at 
which they were in the custom of 
remaining for three and four, and 
sometimes for seven and eight years,t 
we shall discover one principal cause 
of the erudition of our Scottish bar for 


several centuries after the death of 


The mode of study which was in 
those days followed by those who had 
adopted the legal profession, was ad- 
mirably calculated to render them not 
only eminent in their Poe. but 


useful in the service and in the coun- 
cils of their country. It was their 
first step to complete, at the schools 
and universities of their own country, 
their course of languages and philo- 
sophy. After this the young student 
was sent to commence his continental 





* In proof of this, I need only refer to 
that collection of Greek, Latin, and French 
Verses, written on the death of Scevola de 
St Marthe, and prefixed to his works under 
rs title of ** Tumulus wee de St 

arthe,” a great proportion of which appear 
_ have Ae pn by the gentlemen of 

bar. 


+ I find in the Pitmedden MS. 20th 
December 1606, that ** Mr Oliver Colt, 
younger, is admitted ‘advocatt, u a bill 
pedantikally bearing, that after the accom- 
plishing of his studies in literis humaniori- 
bus, et finito cursu philosophie, in the 
college of Edinburgh, where he was donatus 
aurea artium liberalium, and had studyed 
lawes 7 years in France, and mynds to be a 
Profitable instrument in the commonwealth.” 
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labours at a French university, and 
remained at Paris, Poictiers, Bruges, 
or some other eminent seminary, until 
he had completed his studies in the 
rinciples and practice of the civil 
aw. Having accomplished this, it 
was not uncommon for those whose 
fortunes were affluent, to conclude 
their legal education by travelling 
through the different countries of 
Europe. Sir Robert Spottiswood, one 
of the ablest presidents who ever filled 
this high station—the friend of the 
great Marquis of Montrose, and who, 
like him, was, for his unshaken loy- 
alty to his sovereign, condemned to 
suffer upon the scaffold—had accom< 
plished himself by nine years of fo< 
reign travel, before he began to prace 
tise at the bar.* On their return to 
their native country, it was the custom 
for them to attend for some time in 
the courts, to acquire a practical ac- 
uaintance with the forms of proce- 
ure. _ in the wy but ex- 
pressive language of that age, was 
called “ onion the formes and 
courtis.”"t And after the period of 
this haunting was expired, they ap- 
plied by petition to the Lords; and 
upon due proof given that they had 
gone through a regular course of legal 
study, they were admitted advocates, 
and had privilege to practise before 
the Court. 

In the care of his near relation, Mr 
John Craig, in the liberal education 
which he received in his own country, 
and in his legal studies at the univer- 
sity of Paris, the future feudist of 





* « Having spent some time in this fa- 
mous university, he went on his travels in 
France, Italy, and Germany; in which 
places, but more especially in the universi- 
ties of France, he apply’d himself to the 
study of the laws civil and canon. * * * 
After nine years spent in travels and study 
in foreign countries, he returned by the 
court of England, where he was favourably 
received by the king and prince, by all 
esteemed as learned judges of a man’s en- 
dowments as any of their subjects, to whom 
Sir Robert gave full satisfaction concerning 
his travels, and such proof of his learning 
and knowledge of the laws, that King 
James, in testimony of his good opinion, 
and as a just reward to his studies, made 
him one of the extraordinary Lords of the 
Session or College of Justice, and one of his 
Privy Council.” Life of President Spotis- 
woode, prefixed to his ** Practicks.” : 

+ MS. Acts of Sederunt and History of 
the Court. 








Scotland enjoyed very eminent advan- 
tages: Of these he made ample profit, 
for we are told by Baillie, that he sur- 
passed in his studies all his youthful 
contem ies.“ He was now called 
back from France to his native coun- 
pe and lawyer in the month 

—e 1763, at the age of twen- 

-five. 
We have already observed, that the 
period in which Craig received his 
education was from the recent institu- 
tion of the college of justice, one of 
great importance in the legal history 
of this country. The court, at the 
time when he was admitted advocate, 
was nearly of the same age as himself. 
It had not existed for more than twen- 
ty-five years, but it had already pro- 
duced some men, who by their talents 
and knowledge in the laws, had at- 
tempted to fix the principles of our 
national jurisprudence. Henry Sin- 
clair, dean of Glasgow, afterwards 
bishop of Ross, and for some time pre- 
sident of the court, had collected a 
volume of decisions, to which he gave 
the name of Practiques,§ a title which, 
for a long time, was invariably adopt- 
ed by all our future writers on the 
subject of Scottish law, and the cele- 
brated Sir James Balfour was at this 
time one of the judges, and compiled 
(though at a later period) that curious 





* ** Omne elegantiore literatura tantos 
us fecit ut plerosque wquales suos 
facile anteiret.”’ Baillie. 
+ This fact I find thus noticed in that 
curious MS. History of the Acts of Se- 
derunt, which, under the name of the Pit- 
midden Manuscript, is preserved in the ad- 
vocates’ library. 

* 2d Feb. 1763. Mr Thomas Craige 
(this is our learned Craig) this day was ad- 
mitted advocat be the Lords, and he made 
faith ut supra.” 

} It was instituted in 1537, and Craig 
passed in 1563. 

§ It is not absolutely certain whether 
on, theron the president, or John Sin- 
clair, his brother, and who also became pre- 
sident of the court, was the author of the 
MS. decisions, called Sinclair’s Practics. 
The compiler of the MS. books of sederunt 
thinks it was John Sinclair, whom he deno- 
minates a ** Bigot Papist.” 

See Haile’s Ca Notes, p. 2. note 7. 

H Sinclair, who was a younger bro- 
ther of Oliver Sinclair, the favourite of James 
V., was, on his representation of his great 
age and infirmities, and in consideration of 
his having served the court for twenty-four 
years past, permitted to come and be ab- 
sent frae the Session as he best pleases and 
thinks expedient. Jbid. note 18. 
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Tita, 
and amusing treatise, which, unde 
the name of Balfour’s Practics,. isi, 
miliar to all who are inquisitive ty. 
ding the ancient jurisprudence ¢ 
is country. When Craig, however, 
returned to Scotland, he found its g, 
tuation pee as = deserve the 
sion, and excite the patriotic exertion 
of all who loved their native country, 
Abroad it had been harassed and de 
ary by constant wars with 
and ;* at home, it was weakened 
civil dissensions, and its true interests 
sacrificed to the craft and to the ambi. 
tion of contending — in the statet 
The difficulties and the misfortunes of 
the young and beautiful Mary had d. 
ready begun;{ the regency was in 
the hands of Murray ; the lion-hear. 
ed Knox was carrying on, with a high 
and determined spirit, the great work 
of the Reformation, and the comme 
people, having thrown off the fetten 
of the Romish superstition, were to 
ready in the enjoyment of their fresh 
and buoyant liberty, to push on to the 
opposite excesses of a licentious free 
dom. The intrigues of the able, bu 
vindictive, Elizabeth, had already son. 
ed dissention in the kingdom, and th 
nobles and barons were yet too 
ful to be controlled by the feeble m 
chinery of the law. Still, howeve, 
the Court of Session, so lately insti. 
tuted, continued its regular sitting, 
the forms of justice were duly obser. 
ed, and the decisions of the judges 
corded with sufficient solemnity. But 
in the midst of all this, the person f 
the sovereign was not safe; mura 
was committed even in the royal cha» 
ber ; the judges of the land were ass 
sinated by litigants,§ who beliewi 































* In 1547, the English gained the batik 
of Pinkie; Leith was afterwards besieg# 
and taken, and peace concluded in 1549. 

+ The parties of Bothwell, Mummy, 
Darnley, and the queen. 

t Mary, who had been sent outof th 
kingdom to France, in the 1549, remsind 
there till the 1561, when she retumed 
Scotland. 

§ Mr Robert Galbraith, a Lord of Se 
sion, was murdered in 1543, by John Gr 
keitell and his accomplices, on account ( 
Arnot says, in his Crim. Tryals, p. 135)4 
some favour shewn to Sir William Sindst 
of Hermandston; and in 1566, Sir Jame 
Balfour, author of the Practicks, wasit 
cluded, by the conspirators who 
Rizzio, in the number of whor 
they intended should share the fate of t 
unfortunate foreigner. Haite’s Catah @ 
Goodal’s Introduc. to Balfour's Practiche 
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themselves to be injured ; and in the 
remoter parts of the kingdom, every 
baron became his own lawgiver, “and 
the best sword made strongest argu- 
ment.” This description cannot be 
better concluded than in the oueng 
and singular language of Sir Ralp 
Sadler, when speaking of the state of 
in the 1543, twenty years 
pefore. “ This is the unreasonableness 
of the people which live here in such 
a Sodiy “Mberty, that they regard 
neither nor governor, nor yet jus- 
tice, nor any good policy doth take 
among them.”* When we com- 
pare the state of Scotland at this time 
with the nature and objects of those 
learned works which were afterwards 
published by Sir Thomas Craig, we 
shall easily discover that the first idea 
of such works must have been est< 
ed to him by the circumstances of the 
times in which he lived, and the situ- 
ation in which he found his native 
country. The licentiousness of the 
nobles and the people, and the un- 
formed state of the law, most naturally 
led his mind to dwell on the idea of 
ing the laws of the realm into 
one great treatise, by which he might 
im consistency to the decisions, 
and stability to the jurisprudence of the 
country. The perpetual wars with 
England, and the rival ambition of the 
two countries, and the mutual im- 
poverishment of wealth and of men 
thence resulting, induced him, as the 
friend of both, to point out the expe- 
diency of a union ; to demonstrate the 
undoubted right of succession in the 
person of James I., and the futility of 
the doctrines, then pretty generally 
circulated, regarding the feudal hom- 
age due to England by the kingdom of 
Scotland. His four great works, there- 
fore, on the Feudal Law—on the 
Union of the Kingdoms—on the Suc- 
cession to the ge ee ge the sup- 
Vassalage of Scotland, arose out 
Phe circumstances of the times, and 
were all directed to one great end— 
the goed of his country. 

On the return of Craig from Paris, 
he , even at this age, to have 
bemght with him the reputation of a 
learned lawyer, for after a single year’s 

* Fear for his personal safety increas- 
ed the rancour of Sir Ralph’s Philippic, for 
he adds, ‘* They say I shall never pass out 





of this town alive they have their 
ships restored.” ‘This alludes to the deten- 
tion of the Scottish trading vessels by Henry 
VILL in the 1543. 


attendance at the bar, he was promot- 
ed, in the ~ to a situation of im- 
portance and responsibility,* the office 
of Justice-Depute, or the Depute a 
inted by the Justice-General of the 
ingdom, to hold courts for the trial 
of criminal cases. This was the office 
including those judicial duties which 
are now perfo by the JusticeClerk. 
He is styled Justiciarius utatus 
nobilis et potentis Dni Archibaldi Co- 
mitis Ergadie Dni Campbell et Lorne 
Justiciarii Generalis. 

As we have nowarrived at that period 
when Craig was intrusted with a high 
judicial situation.in the councils of his 
country, I trust it will not be deemed 
an unimportant digression, if I attempt 
to present a short sketch of the state of 
legal administration in this country 
during these early ages, and the divi- 
sions of the higher as well as the more 
subordinate jurisdictions, a subject e- 
qually important, whether we consider 
our learned countryman as a judge or 
as an author. 

The office of Justiciar, or as it after- 
wards came tobe called Justice-General, 
was one of the highest authority and of 
the greatest antiquity in the kingdom., 
It was of Norman origin, and is foundin 
Scotland as early as the reigns of Alex 
ander I. and David I.t The authori- 
ty of this office, which embraced the 
decision both of civil and criminal 
cases, was not however concentrated 
in a single person, for these monarchs 
created two justices, the one for the 
northern, and the other for the south- 
ern part of the kingdom ;} and under 
these offices a variety of inferior judges 
appear to have enjoyed a delegated and 
subordinate jurisdiction.§ 

William the Lion introduced 2 
change in the offices of supreme jus- 
tice, by appointing two Justiciars, as 
they are then called, the one the Jus- 





* Arnot’s Crim. Trials.—Curia tent: pri- 
mo Aprilis 1566 per Magist. Thomam Craig 
Justiciarum-Deputatum nobilis et potentis 
Dni Archibaldi Comitis Ergadie Dini Camp- 
bell et Lorne Justiciarii Generalis, S. D. N. 
Regis, et Regine prescriptis, rectis vocatis 
et curia . 

Tried, Thomas Scott, William Harlaw, 
and John Mowbray. Yair and Scott con- 
demned to be hanged. 

+ Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. Ist, p. 703. 

+ Ibid ut supra. 

§ Caledonia, Notes on p. 703. We see 
there mentioned, besides ¥ King’s Judge, 


the Judge of » the udge of Buchan, 
the Judge of Sirathern, 
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ticiar of Lothian, Justiciarius Lau- 
donie, whose authority extended over 
the whole country south of the two 
Friths ; and the other embracing with- 
in his jurisdiction the whole of proper 
Scotland. This same division of juris- 
diction continued till the end of the 
thirteenth century,* and in the disas- 
trous subjugation of Scotland by Ed- 
ward I., this able monarch introduc- 
ed a temporary change, by appointing 
two justices in Lothian,t by dividin 
the country lying between the Fort 
and the eastern end of the Grampian 
range, which, in his ordinance, he calls 
the mount between two justiciaries, 
while he appointed other two judges, 
under the same name, and enjoying 
the same authority, to preside over the 
regions lying northward of the Gram- 
pian mountains.{ Scotland, however, 
soon recovered her independence, and 
the ancient institution of a single Jus- 
ticiary of Lothian was restored, along 
with her other native dignities, by her 
king and preserver, Robert Bruce.§ 
The latter institution of Edward, re- 
garding the four justiciaries of Scot- 

d, who presided over the regions to 
the north of the Forth,|| as it appeared 
to be sanctioned by ancient usage, was 
continued by him who was the restorer 
of ancient right. 

It would thus appear, that during 
the reign of Robert the Bruce, the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of our 
country was divided between five dif- 
ferent justiciars ; and it is very pro- 
bable that these justiciars, at this early 

iod, acted by deputies, who officiated 
in their absence, or presided in minor 
cases. This, however, cannot be af- 
firmed on any thing like certain histo- 
rical evidence. Although the whole 
civil and criminal business of the king- 
dom was intrusted to the management 
of these justiciars, the sovereign re- 
served to himself the power of deciding 
causes in person ; and in the annals of 
early Scottish history we find this 





* Galfrid de Moubray was Justiciar of 
Scotland in 1294. Chart of Glasgow, p. 25. 
cited in Caledonia. 

+ These were John del Isle, an English- 
man, and Adam Gordon, a Scotchman. 

Ryley’s Placita, p. 504 See also Huile’s 

Annals, vol. 1st, p. 284. 

+ The two first Justiciars were William 
de Keth and William Inge—the two last, 
Reynald de Chene and Roger de Vaux. 

§ A. D. 1306. 

|| Chalmers’ Caled. vol. Ist, p. 707. 
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power not unfrequently exercised,* 
the courts of justice ayre, as they 
denominated, held by these sw 
judges, as well as in the 

of other inferior officers of justice, ag 


sheriffs, and bailies of burghs and bax 


% 


ronies, causes of importance a) 
have been determined by the ori 
of an assize or an inquest; a mode: 
legal decision which we can discern ag 
early as the reign of William the 
Lion.t The number of jurymen sume 
moned on the inquest was thirteen ; 
and although it cannot be 
with historical certainty, it is probable 
that, even at this early period, the 
opinion of the majority decided. the 
cause, and that unanimity was not ree 
quired.§ pe 
The different judges to whom the 
administration of justice was in these. 
early periods intrusted, appear to have 
been, first, the high justiciars of the 


* Haile’s Annals, vol. i. p. 183, where 
we find that annual courts were held by 
Alexander III. 1285. v3 

+ In 1124 we find an inquest appointed, 
consisting of twelve jideles homines and the 
constable Richard de Moreville, to decide a 
dispute regarding the pasturage of the 
King’s forest, between the monks of Mél- 
rose and the men of Wedale, in the presence 
of King William. Chalmers’ Caledonia, 
vol. i. p. 752. 

In 1309 there was an inquest held before 
Robert de Keth, one of the justiciaries ap. 
pointed by Edward to settle a dispute be. 
tween the abbot of Lindores and the bur. 
gesses of Newburgh. One of the jurymen 
is challenged and removed, because he wai 
a servant of the abbot. Ibid. ut supra.” 

The sheriff of Banffshire summoned at 
inquest at Aberdeen in 1457, ‘and in I 
the same mode of decision is adopted. 
Patrick Hepburn, sheriff of Berwi 
Chalmers, p. 753. (@) 

t+ In a collection entitled ‘* Auld Lawes 
be the Kingis of Scotland,” printed at the 
end of Balfour's Practicks, evidently of a 
much later origin than is there p 
(for they are ascribed to Kenneth, who 
not have possibly been their author),. we 
find, ‘‘ All persones suspectit of ony crime 
sall suffer the inquest of sevin, nine, eleven, 
threttene, or fyfteene wise men, and swa 
furth, in odd number.” do 

§ It is at least certain, that unanimity 
the assize was not required at a much later 
period, inthe 1554. See Balfour's Peaby 
ticks, p. 288, c. xi. Deliverance of am 
Assize. tea 


(a) The frequent ~ quotations” from 
Chalmers’ Caledonia will shew how much 
I am indebted to the researches of ‘this “in- 
defatigable and excellent. writer. we 
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kingdom, along with their different 
deputies, and the sheriffs, an institu- 
tion as old as David I. although not 
brought to perfection till a much later 
era, All nobles enjoyed, under 
that savage state of feudal liberty 
which then reigned in Scotland, the 
wer of holding their own court, and 
Veeidin causes relating to their own 
yassals.* In the towns and burghs, 
the provosts and the bailies of regality 
formed a court for the determination 
of those disputes, or the punishment 
of those crimes, which arisen, 
their own citizens. An appeal 
lay from all these different tribunals 
to the parliament.t This was, of 
course, Me oy of last care 
vious to cause being ap 
ly the decision of parliament, the 
valuable privilege of appeal was divided 
amongst inferior tribunals. In the 
baron court, if any party conceived the 
decision was unjust, ap lay. to the 
court of the burgh. e only condi- 
tion seems to have been, that appeal 
must be made at the moment, and, in 
the strong and singular language of 
the times, “‘ or he stirs his taes quhere 
his heill stude ;t that is, before he 
Ko % to go ho of a From 
eb court the a ay next 
to / sy at of the sherift; from the 
sheriff's. court to the justice court, or 
court of the justiciar ; “‘ and sua frae 
court to court, he degries ascendand 
tothe heid court of all, that is the 
t.” In: the timeof Robert 
II.§ we find that justice ayres are 
eppeinted to be held upon the south 
and north side of the water of 
Forth, and that in each sheriffdom of 


their jurisdiction, twice in the year. 


* See Reg. Majest. Maner of Barons 
Courts, c. 47. 

+ The office of chancellor was as ancient 
as the reign of Alexander I. in the 1120. 
In the later periods, and in the reign of 
ow its power and limits are most dis- 

inctly marked ;* but these are very indefi- 
nite under the earlier reigns of Robert 
Bruce and his predecessors on the Scottish 
throne. There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that the chancellor was, in these pe- 
tiods, the person of the highest judicial 
power and dignity in the nation. 

$ Reg. Majest. pp- 104, 105; Maner of 
Baron Courts. 

§ Stat. Robert ILI. c. 30. 
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By a statute of James II. it is more= 
over provided, that not only the king’s 
justice, but the lords of the regalities, 
and also the king’s bailies in his regals, 
should hold their pe rs twice 
every year, “ universallie in all parts 
of this realm, anes on the grasse, and 
anes on. the cornes.”* It seems pro- 
bable, from another clause in this 
same act, that in causes of great so- 
lemnity and moment, the sovereign 
presided in this court in person ; and 
we find it provided, in cases not re- 
quiring the attendance of the monarch, 
and “‘ quhair it does not seem 

ful that he move his maist noble per- 
son,” that by the advice of his council 
such persons shall be sent or deputed, 
as * speedful for the time and the 
countries they pass to.” Such is the 
first statutory record regarding the 
appointment of deputies to the justi- 
ciar.T 

Previous to the institution of the 
present Court of Session, and after the 
formation of the civil court bearing 
the same name in the reign of James I., 
and Court of Daily Council by James 
IV., the office of general justiciar em- 

raced, as in much earlier periods, a 
most extensive jurisdiction in civil, as 
well as in criminal cases ; for neither 
the Session of the first James, nor the 
Court of Daily Council, possessed the 
rn of decision in any matter of 

eritable right.{ At the institution 
of the Court. of Session, it is well 
known that all civil matters were in- 
cluded. within its jurisdiction. This 
provision relieved the justiciar from 
the severest half of the duties of his 
office ; and the administration of cri- 
minal justice throughout the realm 
became the sole judicial occupation of 
him and of his deputies. 

Another change remains still to be 
noticed in the history of this import- 
ant office. The office of general jus- 
ticiar was not hereditary in those re- 
mote periods from which we have 
traced its origin, but, like many other 
of the high feudal dignities, it at 
length, in the progress of years, be- 
came heredi in one of the most 
powerful families in the kingdom ; 
and, as far back as the records of this 
court can be traced, we find it an 
acknowledged privilege of the house of 





P. curious work of Sir James 


See 
Balfour, “ Ordour of the Chancellarie,” 
p- 644, 


Vo. Il. 


* Jac. IV. Parl. 3, c. 29. 

+ 18th May, 1491. 

+ Hume’s —e vol. i. p- 6. 
3 
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whether this was limited at all, or ett 
to the judgment and discretion of the 
cipal, cannot be easily ascertained. 
As far back as the records of justiciary 
it is certain that the courts were 
held by the deputies of the Earl of 
Argyle 5 and about twenty years after 
the appointment of Craig, we find a 
statutory provision,t by which the 
justice general is commanded to create 
eight ties, for the holding of 
justice ayres throughout the kingdom. 
During the age of Craig, these de “4 
ties, in many cases, in virtue of 
commission, held the court Here 
selves, and decided in criminal prose- 
cutions upon their own individuai au- 
thority ; but on other occasions of 
ae difficult 5 Med greater solemnity, 
they appear to have sat along with the 
justiciar. The justice clerk was at this 
only of that limited 
authority which the name of his office 
3 and it is well known, that it 
was not till the reign of Charles II.t 
that this eg of Arse fs ecael 
became at by a species ual 
legal tion, admitted as one of 
the j of the justice court.§ 

We have seen then, in the rapid 
sketch which has been above given, 
the form of the administration of civil 
and criminal justice in this coun 
at the period of which we now pr 
and the different courts and the va- 
rious judges to whom this administra- 
tion was intrusted. It is evident, from 
the high authority intrusted to the 
—_ deputes, that no stronger proof 

wed of — t estimation in 
Shick t Sir Thomas Craig 
were held, om his nomination to this 
office 80 immediately after his having 





* A. D. 1564 
+ Stat 1587. c. 82. 
an - 9 act of Privy Council, 24th Novem- 


“s or stat. 1672, « P= at 
Justice Depute is suppress’ and it is or- 
der’d that the criminal court shall consist 
of five of the Lords of Session, added to the 
Justice Generall and Justice Clerk, of whom 
the Justice Generall, and in his absence the 
Justice Clerk, to be president ; and in de- 
fault ‘of these, any one of their number, 
chosen by themselves.” 


(Jan, 
been admitted advocate, and at 80 very 
early an age ; for he had at this time 
only reached his twenty-sixth ie 
End of Section J. “ft 
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THE DEJEUNE. A PINDARIC ODE, 
MR EDITOR, 

LyRIcAL Poetry i is too little cultivated 
at present in this country. I send 
you an Ode written by a friend of 
mine, now deceased, which I think 
will bear a comparison with Coleridge's 
Ode to the Departing Year. The au. 
thor had expected a young lady, Miss 
Eliza M. to breakfast, who sent him a 
og apology —_ with tears 
the im ility of her of 
the en Such i is the sject ff the 
poem. Yours, C. D. 


AND was the sorrow so 
So deep the anguish of despair 
Which seized Eliza’s bosom fair, 
That like a sudden frost it bound 
Her utterance, and forbade to flow' 
The murm eloquence of woe ? 
And for a Breakfast ?—-No ! I must not 
think 
A Breakfast o’er that heart could so pre. 


vail, 
Nor, that the lost delight to eat and drink 
Could with such pangs that spirit pure 


Though wane Fancy shew’d the bliss dew 
In visionary feast ‘displaying all my Larder, 


Yet well I know—for I beheld, 7 
me grief, my stomach’s ig 


Forbade'me then to think of eating) 
I know—for I, with sorrow quell’d, ...» 
Sat gazin, sad, for many an hour, “ 
The B ‘ast I might not devour ;— 
I er — touch’d with hopes unlenagpy 


His cide heart kindling high with amorous. 


That Larder sent forth all his bosom’d 
His oe pride, and pomp of g 
rious 
suit, sill Tene he nothing else I can see», 
While that unparallel’d Breakfast floats mm 
fore my fancy. 
I see him—yes, I recognise him; ** \! 
High ‘mid the scene, in kingly we 
Towering from gigantic plate, 
ae Fancy longing eyes hi 
ly, yet rob’d but in his own ~~ a 
om richness of deep-glowing brown, ., 
The great on of Beef !—August He 
stan 
In his pure native splendour full array’ds ras 
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No knife hath touch’d him; never mortal 


_., hands 
* Have dar’d his majesty of form invade. 
For THEE he lives: His death-pang it will 
sweeten, 
First for THEE to be carv’d—first by THEE 
to be eaten. 


Ani there sxe the Sanaages ! There are the 


and thurtthe Chickens with cloee-Sitted logs! 
And there is a bottle of Brandy! 
And there is some of the best Sugar-candy, 
Which is better than Sugar for Coffee ! 
There are slices from good Ham cut off! He 
Who cut them was but an indifferent carver ! 
He wanted the delicate hand of a Barber. 

And there is a dish 

Butter’d over ! and Fish, 

Trout and Char 


Sleeping are 

Safe ind and w ’ 
Into pieces chopp’d asunder, 

To be closer pack’d er! 
There a Pie made of Teal! One of Widgeons! 
And there’s one of Veal mix’d with Pigeons! 
There is one full of Partridges ! 

There’s an excellent cold Leg of Mutton! 
In Apples and Quinces that Tart rich is! 

Those Ducks were but yesterday put on 
The Spit: What a savour breathes from 
‘ them, though cold ! 

The fire that produc’d it in ashes is sleep- 


Yet the savour survives : It will never grow 


old, 
Till the Ducks their own selves are the 
worse for long keeping. 
That Pot’s Currant Jelly ! and that 
Is Raspberry Jam ! and that Honey! 
And that Box you see there, so round and 


80 flat, : 
Is one that I got for love, not for money. 
From the captain of a West India ship, 
Who brings me back something from every 


trip, 
You'll find it pack’d as full of Sweet- 
Meats as an Egg is full of meat ; 
An excellent treat !— 
There’s a Cake! "Tis frosted over 


With snows of sugar, bright and fair ! 
There’s a black one! Yet doth that black- 
ness cover 

Things within, as rich as rare : 
ae Saeey See 

e ’s darling are ; 
cece ecee 
Oh ! a thousand things unknown, 
Mingling flavours, each outdone 
By the other, yet so run 
Each into each, they seem but one ! 
They the Schoolboy’s love would share, 
But that they so blended are. 
Cake so dark! Thou’rt dear to me ; 
Thou a Bridal Cake might’st be ; 
Hi Bride, to feast on thee ! 
Yea, happy feasted Bride !—But happier He, 
Far happier wight than any feastcan make, 
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Tho’ all these dainty dishes there should be, 
Se if 
Far happier He, whose fond endeavours 
To win Eliza’s love success shall crown: 
When Fesers bear the Bride’s gay favours, 
‘ast 


Thro’ the ing 
Crowds that come out from all corners of 
he ribbende thee d heads adorning, 
The ri eir capp’ fe’ 
Ribbands far brighter than the i 
Kiet from her wendveive hatvents 
The head, and le down the neck 
Of slayer) oot rr ge 7 wy ! 
When thro’ the spring-tide * 
He with his radiant thong 7” ' 
Urges his steeds along, 
Till in the western wave they steep their 
prone career. 


But whither has my Muse been carried ? 
Sweet maid! I did suppose thee married, 
And was beginning thy Epi jum : 
Woe to thy rivals ! in ode thus shame I ’em. 
Let Gretna Green look dull, 
For Bride so beautiful 
Ne’er whirl’d to her along the great North 


Road. 
Had’st thou a Ward of Chancery been, 
And thou had’st gone off to Gretna Green, 
That court had all gone mad, I ween, 
The Chancellor the Masters all; . « 
And round about their own Court Hall . 

Thetressesof their er’d wigs had strow'd. 

But what is this, that foaming white, 

In the clear ‘toieblor shentien bright, 

And overflows !—I know it well ; 

Thy vats its fountains were, James Fell ! 

And what this flood of deeper brown, 

Which a white foam does also crown, 

Less white than snow, more white than 

mortar ? 

Oh, my soul ! can this be Porter ? 

See! see Beef Steaks, and see a Goose, 

Steaming hot, and bath’d in juice ! 

There a Roast Pig uprises sudden ! 

And that’s the vision of a Pudding ! 

Mighty Breakfast, what dishes thine are ! 

Almost might’st thou seem a Dinner, 

But that I see the Chocolate there, 

And ‘the a ti Cream, and the 

Si ir; 

And, in oilier richness than tongue can utter, 
Plates of Crumpet, and of Muffin, 
And the hottest of Rolls, with grease 

enough in ; 
Excellent all ! and glori ! 
And that eternal Pair, dry Toast, Bread . 
and Butter. 
Oh ! strange are the sights that are swim- 
ing before me ;— 

Won’tthat ferce iling Water flow o’er me? 

In its glittering Urn how it raves, 

Beating its prison with ing waves! — 

I searcely can think that ill benumb it 

e’er, 

Two hundred and twelve of Fabrenheit’s 

Thermometer. 
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Kol bhi and ting i 

AA cloud from its bosom : that cloud on the 

‘Floats delighted ; and see! it dissolves. 
the of ether, and it seems 

To theu eye, aa s pageant dream: 

Leather A wn t, rejoic’d, yet per- 

To make out where the devil "twill be driv- 
ing to next. 

Where ? Ah, nowhere !—’Tis melted away ! 

For Grief, like an atmosphere, everywhere 


Around me and over me, rests evermore ; 


And in that dull atmosphere suddenly fading, 
‘ ‘The fair vision of Seng gives its wander- 


ings o’er. 
i 


LETTER FROM AN OLD INDIAN 
OFFICER, 


" MR_EDITOR, 
Artzr an absence of five-and-thirty 
. yom I returned to my native country 


, din 1814, and have since that time re- 
- sided for the most inthis city. I 
‘am @n idle man and a bachelor, and de- 
rive great amusement from the Maga- 
tines and Reviews ; I hope I shall not 
be accused of presumption, if I offer 
now and then to be one of your contri- 
butors, as well as one of your readers. 
I should be very sorry, ever, to 
write merely because I have nothing 
else to do ;,and I hope you will da me 
the justice to believe me, when I say 
that this letter is dedicated chiefly by 
a sincere wish to do good to. a certain 
class of readers, amon rie if I be 
not mistaken, your Mice y. has a 
pretty considerable circulation. Do 
not, let. the ladies (for it is to them that 
Laddress.myself) imagine that I am 
othe satne quizzical sarcastic old bachelor 
_ who rallied them in your last Number 


se ht and stays—I am a plain, 
iow ing, common- place man, and 
ay wetpont atabition is to give good 
aa Watters otk tnges will 


beadjly acknewintien | haye had toler- 


voy. fair readers then must know, 
that it ig with considerable pain I have 
a d a variety of changes ~which 
have taken place ‘since my departure 
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myself 


Ceti 
ih 1780—I do not mean changes q 
dress, houses, and equi --for these, 
I frankly scknowlalye, he ve all been 
altered greatly for the better ;—neither 
do I mean to insinuate, that the belles 
of the present day are less beautiful 
than those whom I remember, al 
such an opinion is, I confess, not-tm 
frequently broached at the Edin 
India ¢lub, of which I have the h 
our to be a member. I allude’ 
changes in the arrangements of sod 
intercourse, of which none, I thin 
have so wom reaeaa ge plain “4 
oun ies, alt A haps, 
vil Coounloted to the youth of my own 
sex be much more considerable thin 
they are pleased to imagine. You 
must know, in a word, that the pie 
vailing system of balls, and routs, and 
evening parties, is my abhorrence } ahd 
the matrons who think, as I ‘have 
heard, that in establishing the fashion 
of these entertainments, they haves 
chieved a great triumph in favour ‘of 
their own sex, and more especially of 
their own daughters, may rest assut- 
ed, that it would have been far wiser 
in them to have allowed the old nsages, 
which they have dislodged, to remain 
in statu quo. ‘The matron mind isnot 
et ripe for conviction on this ‘head, 
ut I doubt not, the experience of 
other ten years will abundantly do the 
business. 13 & 
In the old state of things, when men 
lived more among themselves thaii 
now do, a ball was a matter of no tri 
ling moment. The young gentleman 
dressed himself for an assembly as he 
would have done for court, salle 
upon the elegant creatures who 
before him with high héels; powdered 
locks, and evanescent waists, with #émé- 
what the same feelings ‘of distent re 
verenee Arn admiration with whieh « 
benig t might be supposed to 
comfeiplats ‘Bis veiled gambols of 
a groupe of fairies pr mermaids.—But, 
now-a-days there isa ball every night, 
and such illasions, if they do occur, 
are extremely short-lived. By dint of 
going through a few hot 
the most awkward recruit becofiies 4 
fearless veteran ; and thé beatt who 
dances every night for three of four 
seasons Mac, sgn learns to, face the 
most deadly artillery of ‘smiles and 
dimples, without betraying ahy symp- 
tom of emotion. Every experienced 
general wishes the lines of’ his-oppot- 
ent to be filled with raw soldiers’; and 
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the shrewdest matron is she, that fills 
her drawing-room with the greatest 
aumber of unpractised’ Philanders. 

_ But this is not all, In the days 
when there were fewer balls, there 
were more tea parties, and there is al- 
ways more occasion for flirtation at 
one tea-table than at twenty great as- 
gemblies, exactly as there is more room 


y 
for the di of individual heroism 
Stones Chan in a general engage- 


ment. We are more interested in the 
minute details of one solitary adven- 
turer, than in the history of a great na- 
tion. It is the ruin of a chace when 
two foxes are unkennelled ; and em- 

irs and kings beeome ordinary 
people at a congress.—When Raphael 
was consulted about the disposal of one 
of his great pictures, his answer was, 
place it by itself ;” and whenever any 
mother shall ask my opinion how she 
may set off her daughter to best ad- 
vantage, I shall reply in the same 
strain, “‘ shew her at a tea-table, not 
ata ball.” If the picture be a mid- 
dling one, it had better be hung up 
where there are no master-pieces ; if 
it were the Transfiguration itself, it 
could gain nothing by being stuck in- 
to a crowded gallery. Do not allow 
the vain hope of favourable contrast to 
work upon you. Take my advice. 


_ Serious business is better managed in 


a committee than in a full house. 

You may pethaps be inclitied to he- 
sitate so eg: Fy I deal in causes, but 
I trust we shall agree better about the 
effects of all these changes.. The truth 
is, and matron or maid may doubt it 
if she will, that a marriage is becoming 


vg Kgl a greater rarity among us. 
At ight, it may @ , that I 

ill entitled to handle this topic, 
and I may incur some danger of hav- 
ing the aid adage, about the Devil re- 
proving sin, thrown in my teeth. But 
my fair readers must remember, that 

Indians have better excuses than 
most, other old bachelors. In their 
youth ey bate scarcely any oppor- 
tunity of falling in love, and in their 
old age they have other things to think 
of. In my time there were fewer old 
bachelors, and infinitely fewer old 
maids, than now. No man—I except 
always the. army—ever thoughit him- 
self fairly set down in life till he was 
married, and the moment a laird re- 


. turned from-his travels, or “a lawyer 
---y had! got himself dubbed advocate or 
‘ue ‘W.S; his first concern was to discover 
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a suitable young woman, whom he 
forthwith with great diligence, 


and whose scruples he commonly fi 
means to overcome by the end of a 
twelvemonth. If the nymph had a 
tocher, she was, to be sure, f 
the worse for it; but in most cases, a 
eae 

an agreeable person, set an 
creature above the risk of d ine noi 
maid, a a to be her 
own choice. single , of a 
certain age, was mostly wih one as 
had to thank either her own temper 
or some peculiar ill usage of nature or 
fortune for her mishap. I have seen 
enough of society since I came hottie, 
to convince me that they mariage these 
things otherwise now. 

My attention has been called to 
these matters more than it otherwise 
might have been, by the domestic cir- 
cumstances of some relations among 
whom I spend a good deal of my time. 
I have a sister in this town, a widow 
lady with a small income, and six 
daughters, all unmarried ; the eldest 
about thirty, and the youngest twen- 
ty-two. You will easily believe; that 
at their fireside circle, balls, ‘routs, 
berux, and tea jes, form io un- 
usual articles conversation. My 
sister is still an advocate for the new 
system, and, in her coriversations with 
me, is backed by all the young ladies 
te tmee me do fot’ i 
of converting them degrees; and 
indeed I think TF can pith. peretive 
certain slight symptoms of growing 
coriviction mi the two ‘eldest of my 
nieces. I fear their wisdom, “even 
should all my expectations be fulfilled, 
will now avail them little practically ; 
broom hohner mt ow anne ion 

cing theoretically in the sand 
of shifting the reproach of their bar- 
renness from themselves to their ‘sys~ 
tem. . é' 
* One point is easily conceded ‘to me 
by my two demi-converts, viz. that the 
only girl who has a tolerable chance 
of g married, is she who ‘has a 
tolerable fortune. ‘The tiost ‘atigelic 
beauty, they allow; may, as the world 
now goes, glitter in vain from’ séven- 
teen till PP me without 
receiving a single » UR yer 
ais a eras corel 
as soon think of proposing ‘te the 
moon. The belle tay be as énchant- 
ing, and the moon as bright ‘as you 
please, ‘but both must dwindle away 
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to nething , and be succeeded by new rumours, raised by mothers, and 

belles new moons, to go and rival beaux, pi rival ~— 
through the same career of dazzling, their mothers, and their aunts. + 
and dwindling, and being forgotten in All this my nieces admit, but as 
their turn. But no sooner does an yet they do not seem quite to approve 
heiress come out than she is provided of the inference I draw from it. If] 


always know an heiress by 
exactly as you do a com- 
officer by his aide-du-camps 
orderlies. When two heir- 
esses are at once upon the town, they 
the time, and 
have all their stock of lovers in com- 
mon, as the Roman consuls had their 
fasees, or as the colleague-ministers of 
have their tions. 
before, that two Reynards 
the sport ; but this does not hold 
regard to the chase of heiresses. 
scent of the pack is too good to 
troyed by any multiplicity of 
. Besides, the pursued animals, 
at the best bag-foxes, com- 
take the same course, and the 
the hounds follow like wild- 
their heels. They that have 
keep their noses nearest to 
only now and then they 
the -— a little, and then 

ive tongue with a vengeance, by wa 
i ing those that weed, Fw 4 
as a goeonsaie Pag growling, and 
elping, amo e puppies that are 
pm out | what a enufing, and 
ing, and waggi il, a- 
mong the fortunate p hon that get in 
death !|—But to drop my simile, 
two likeliest admirers marry the 
irls, and .it is a mere toss-up of a 
y which marries which. ‘I'he 

only thing 
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manding 
his 
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the lover cares for is the 
of his mistress, and all his 


twenty take-ins (as they are called) 
fot‘one true heiress. In exact pro- 
portion to his anxiety after proper 
pene ae Posing Hh aly Fe 
anxiety of every to impose 
felon Sater mnesion upon his fellow.. A 

false reports are in circula- 
tion,.and he is a clever brother of the 
trade who.can smell out the true state 
of affairs in spite of all the contradic- 
tory, exaggerating, and underrating 


be correct in my opinion, the blame 
lies entirely with the matrons who 
have invented the rout system. . 
have made beauty common- ‘ 
they wonder that it is undervalued, 
They might as well pave the streets, 
with Spanish ingots, and then come 
plain that the price of bullion had 
fallen. They have removed the old 
phantasies of extravagant admiration, 
and single hearted idolatry, under 
which courtships were commenced and. 
marriages coveted. It is their fault, 
that wedlock is now become a mere 
commercial speculation, and that men 
have learned to dabble in courtship 
exactly as they would in the funds, 
They have blunted our passions, and 
they now blame us for having the 
command of our reason. Restore. to 
us our tea parties, and our evening 
walks, and our little suppers, and let, 
balls be only once a month, as they, 
used to be, and routs never, and your 
daughters, you may depend upon it, 
will not lie so heavy on your . 
You have become traders, why is it 
that you cannot take a hint from the 
state of currency and the market ? 
Perhaps my matron readers mai 
expect that I am about to end all tl 
abuse of home with an advice to send 
their daughters out to India. . Be ass. 
sured, that if I had thought thet an 
adviseable plan, I might long ago have, 
had all my six nieces sent out to me 
nothing loath, one by one like tut. 
keys, or two by two like pheasants, or 
three by three like snipes, exacte 
ly as I might have thought fit. to 
give the hint.—I remember, indeed, 
when a voyage to India was, for any 
female adventurer, a very pretty spe- 
culation. A third cousin of my own, 
from Inverness—a tall strap High- 
land wench, with red hairan pe i feet, 
—arrived upon me in the year 1795, 
when I was in quarters at Cawnpore,, 
bringing with her, as her sole testi- 
monial, a letter of introduction from , 
her mother, whom I had never seen, 
stating that she, the young emi, 
had a delicate constitution, an stood 
in need of a change of climate. I im-. 
mediately carried my fair cousin 10 
the commanding colonel’s lady, who 
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agretd to get her off by way of oblig- 
ing me. athe aide-du-camp ont 
ly gave notice that an arrival had 
en place, and that the hall would 


be immediately thrown open for three 
days. ‘There, accordingly, in the 
a 
id 


largest apartment of the government- 
house, the colonel’s and her 
protegée sit in full dress during the 
of three days, and thither did 

th the officers at the station resort to 
take a view of the importation. Those 
of them who were gratified with the 
inspection, sent their Mo, cose in 
Whing to the young 3 and, at 
the close of the third day, my cousin, 
out of no less than ten admirers, 
made choice of a sturdy captain, 
whose m pleased her eye. This 
was Sealy doting things in a business- 
like fashion ; and such, I remember, 
was the constant ceremonial of an In- 
dian courtship. But, I fear, the 
g ladies who make voyages now- 
a-days will find that things are chang- 
ed in the eastern market, at least as 
much as in the western. The formal 
exhibition of three days has long since 
been laid aside, and it would seem as 
if no adequate substitute had as yet 
been discovered in its room. The 
shoals of voluntary exiles that flowed 
in 90 us for some years, over-ran 
the demand beyond all computation. 
these were many ble 
women, of whom the worst things one 
could say were, that they had no 


money and little delicacy ; but by far 
the greater part consisted of silly, gid- 
dy, glib-tongued minxes, who had 


away their character at home, 

—and there were not wanting some 
whose reputation was indeed as equi- 
vocal as could well be wished. Even 
they who left England with a good 
name, had every chance to arrive at 
Calcutta with a bad one. In an out- 
ward-bound Indiaman, unless the 
captain be a perfect Puritan, the 
intercourse between Mw passengers, 
male and female, is of the most 
easy description imaginable; and in 
five instances out of ten, a marriage 
at the Cape, en passant, with a Dutch 
boor, or, at the end of the voyage, 
with some mate or half-cast, or the 
like, is convenient, if not necessary. 
Toa Young lady who accompanies her 
parents to India, no man can have any 
objection ; but, in my opinion, that 
tection alone, and no other, is suf- 
cient. But what is by far the most 
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decisive objection, the Indian e- 
pipetiea new mers en nice 
in to the age emigrantes ; 
and my readers may depend upon it, 
that any thing above twenty will. po- 
sitively not go down.. I suspect chat 
rus eee that ise are sufficiently 

umble to think necessary 
for themselves, — “sit 

The ship in which I returned 

Europe, two years ago, brought home 
a very smart young spinster of thirty~ 
five, who had gone out to India, seven 
years before, as the friend of the wife 
of a lieutenant in one of the marching 
regiments. ‘This lady, in the sure 
hope of a speedy settlement, had car- 
ried out with her, in addition to her: 
pene, a complete basket of ba- 

y-linens, three sticks of coral, and a 
silver caudle-cup. All, however, was 
in vain ; and she at last had made up 
her mind to come — id seed 
garret. But it was her si 
fortune to sail in the same vessel with 
a jolly retired chaplain, who, it seems, 
was smitten during the voyage, and I 
myself had the honour of giving her 
mag at Senenemeset on our —- 
To the tattle company I never. 
gave any ear. I would not, bomeeenss 
advise any of your. readers to make. 
her conduct their pattern, end. remain, 
Mr Editor, your Nedias t servant, | 
An Oxp Inpiay. 


Edinburgh, Dec. 18, 1817. 


To 


a 
SONNET TO WALTER SCOTT; BSq.' 
SWEETEST - Minstrels, strike the harp 
again 
The Northern harp! Hie to St Fillan’s 
And o’er its chords thy magic fingers fli 
Waki feoboang eds Ayr oki -arpere: 


Oh the harp, till the resounding plain, 
The van the vallies, and the mountains 
With the beloved notes ; poy: conlens. 
Ease to my world.tired spirit ; 
The guilty murmurings of my care-vexed 
They raise its sinking hopese=they, hush its 
fears— i ee 
Is eve cating ie Big Sit bale 
And, shits Whey toes tans Sas ughit=" 
Revive the 
That, blended, linger on ‘usy wiemory like». 
adreame:; ©. ‘to stige at emeftc 


vitiie soteG. Py, »3 


Hornsey, Sept. 1813. 
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VERSES WRITTEN 
on 


|THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER 1817. 


A HEBREW MELODY. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
l. 


In the valley of Sharon that grows ? 
Ye daughters of Judah, how blest 
To breathe in the sweets of my rose ! 
tell me if yet she’s at rest 
In her couch with the lilies inwove ; 
Or if wantons the breeze with her breast, 


unnumber’d are there ; 
how thy love we shall know, 
aughters of Zion are fair?” 


As the roe of the desert make haste, 
For the singing of birds is at hand ! 
1 


Can, 


ON SOME CALUMNIES AGAINST THE. 
DEAD. 


MR 5 op unt: 

Ir cannot have escaped the observation 
of your readers, that most of those au. 
thors of our day, who write on the 
woepe of what is called the Evan, 

lical Party in the Church of 

d, indulge themselves in a very une 
justifiable sort of abuse in speaking of 
the characters of those who do not be, 
long to their own sect. A man may 
be as virtuous, and even as orth 
as he will, all this will avail him ng 
thing, unless he be also one of those 
monopolizing religionists, who consid 
er all their fellow-men as the dust, 
and Sean a the salt of eogae 
It was very well whi is species 
warfare oH confined to the pal 
partisans of the Evangelical and Mis 
sionary Magazines, the Rowland Hi 
and other raving enthusiasts, of 
mob. But I am sorry to say, the ab 
surdities of these shallow devotees 
seem now to be adopted by some of 
whom better things might oa been 
expected ; and, in truth, it ia m 


longer possible to treat with silent com 
tempt abuse which is poured out on 
the and the great of other me 


not by vulgar blockheads alone, wh 
know no better, but by men of 
attainments as Wilberforce and Foe 
ter. These respectable men may 
both rest well assured, that the, = 
noisy of their admirers does not hol 
their general character in higher esteem 
than myself ; but it is not the partof 
true friendship to witness in silene 
the errors of those we love. 
The malevolence with which Mr 
Wilberforce has permitted himself to 
assault the good name of Dr Robert- 
son, the historian, gave me, at the time 
when his ‘‘ View” was first publish 
ed, the sincerest pain. I wonder thst 
no Scotsman has as yet come forwatd 
to defend his illustrious co’ 
from the attacks of so formidable m 
assailant. Had the venerable Dr Ex- 
kine been still alive, he would not 
have stood by and listened while the 
fame of one who differed in many 
things from himself, but whose gea- 
eral worth ‘he most fully appreciates 
was blown upon by the of 
such unmerited scandal. But I shall 
leave this to some of your own coud- 
trymen, who, I doubt not, will yet 
bestir themselves in such a cause. It 
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Two of our own 
whose religion he seems to hold 
highest contempt, are-———-— 
whom think ye?———Hume and Gib- 
?———Pope and Bolingbroke >—— 

Lindsay ?>—No, no, Jo- 
strH ADDISON and SamvEL JouN- 
son! a precious discovery truly! 
the name of Mr John Foster 
shall be,entirely forgotten, when the 
Christian Observer, and the Eclectic 

iew, and the two volumes of cle- 
ver essays, shall have perished, and 
not even one relic in the pastry 
’s or the snuff-shop ; when the 
Bible Society shall have ceased to send 
forth books, and the Missionary So- 
j meen forth baptists, justice 


ri 
4 
g 
& 


= 
cre 


e by future generations to 
the faith and the practice of those il- 
lustrious Christians whom this inge- 
nious Methodist has the audacity to 


It is pity when the. soldier 
enemy ; 


a but — most pane many + 
points his weapon against his 
own officers in the dark. Joseph Ad- 
dison and Samuel Johnson were both 
men who occupied, while alive, a 
higher place in the eye of the world 
than either Mr Wilberforee or Mr Fos- 


t 


cause of pure morality and orthodox re- 
ligion, in the face of infidelity, sup- 
ported. by far abler champions than 
—— the present age can boast ; 
each has bequeath i 
writings, in which there occurs. no 
line that a good man would wish to 
blot ;—their example has always been 
held up to youth as the best model of 
imitation, and the gravest of British 
divines have ever recommended their 
works as the fountains of consistent 
wrtue and rational piety. And yet 


these men are peaTHENS.in the v- 
‘mlon.of 26s John. Foster!, If thi 
ox. II. 


; 
=a 
TEE 
at Fe 


start who would 


them who haye gotie to. render ‘their 
account. An ancient. critic has ob- 
served, that “ when. we: speak we 
should attend to three things, first, 
What we speak about ; secondly, To 
whom we speak; and thirdly, Who 
we are that speak.” Fester should 


consider before he writes again con- 
cerning Addison and- Johnson, who 
they are, what the public is, and who 
Mr John Foster is, not in his own 
eyes, but in the estimation of ‘th 
world. ‘“* The KEelectic Review,” and 
“* The Essays,” do not stand in most li« 
braries upon the same shelf with “The 
Spectator,” and “ the Evidences. of 
the Christian Religion,” and. ‘ . Ras- 
selas.;” nor has the piety of Mr, Fos- 
ral pee Sl se pene 
itself in any. tions which can 
compared with the awful sublimity of 
the “‘ Prayers” of Johnson. . .. . 4 
But surely, if Mr Foster was resolv« 
ed to abuse the memory of these emi« 
arse ee ae least behoved 
im to brin some plausible 
arguments and facts ‘in defence of the 
novelties of his opinions. What then 
will be thought of his judgment; to 
say nothing of his justice,’ whem: we 
one told that tare so which . 
xe alleges is this, that. we have no'eyi- 
dence of these men having delighted 
in religious conversation ?. No, truly.; 
conversation must be adapted to those 
wih whom a converse. — 
id not go into the company of Pope, 
nor Johnson into that. of Garrick, 
a new number of the “ peri 
palin Ipscrintionsnats 
for “‘ penny-a-week . societies,” im hi 
pocket. These great men 
days in writing books, whieh will 
never die, in the cause of religion'and 
virtue, and they-thought themsel 
well entitled to- ‘in. the even- 


ings over topics less important. Their 
faith was too serious a thing to be:dis- 
cussed over the rp White's or 
the “ poonch” of j Mitre. They 
did not spiritualize every thing “ifte 


= 


the. fashion 














They could smoke a ‘pire without 
“ seeing an emblem of devout aspira- 
tions in the ascending fumes.” They 
could empty a glass without remark- 
ing that it is“ an excellent type of 


ity of Addison, Johnson, and Robert- 
son, it is not to be wondered at, that 
others of the party should hold them- 
sélves entitled to use any language 
ing the charac- 
ters of acknowledged unbelievers. But 
surely some little appearance of deli- 
cacy should be kept up in relation to 
those whose unbelief was not their 
a but their a. Dr —_ 
us Gregory of the Royal Mili 
Academy, Woolwich, is Seah welt 
ineaning man, who has compiled, from 
the great works in defence of our reli- 
gion, the materials of two volumes of 
** Letters to a Friend on the Evi- 
dences, Doctrines, and Duties, of 
Christianity,”—a popular, and, I dare 
say, upon the whole, a very innocent 
book. It is no reproach of this work 
to say, that it is evidently ad captum 
The author meant to do good, 
he, of course, chose to address 
himself to those who were most likely 
to listen to him. But Dr Olinthus 
Gregory might certainly have done all 
that it was necessary for him to do, 
without stepping out of his way to 
prove that “‘ Socrates was addicted to 
fornication,”—I should rather say, to 
attempt to prove it, for most assuredly 
he has failed miserably in his endea- 
vour ; and the pure character of that 
most modest of Greek sages remains 
exactly what it was before it excited 
the splenetic abuse of this devout lay- 
man, and his friend the Eclectic Re- 
viewer, whom he quotes. That So- 
crates admired the beautiful form of 
Theodota, and that Theodota exposed 
her person as a model to a painter, 
are two facts which could have excited 
no displeasure, except in the breast of 
a morose and sulky Methodist, who 
has no eyes for the loveliness of na- 
ture, no perception or feeling for 
the wonders of art. The conversation 
which Socrates held with this beauti- 
ful female was, as all who can read it 
must perceive, a mere eftusion of good- 
humoured pleasantry ; and the ignor- 
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ance of that obtuse ‘Tartuffe, who 
sees, in the sportive advices of th 
sage, a serious defence of deba 

is so contemptible, that it is no won. 
der it has as yet escaped all observa. 
tion. But before Dr Gregory ‘pre 
sumes to meddle with Socrates again, 
he is to learn, that the first fathersigf 
our Christian faith did not to 
say that “‘ he was a Chiristien, bef 
the time,” * and that “ God seems % 
have raised up Socrates as a harbi 

of Jesus among the Gentiles.” +—My 
Editor, your obedient servant, . 


Eurtnvs, 
Cambridge, Dec. 23, 1817. 


—< 


REMARKS ON MANDBEVILLE. 
MR EDITOR, i 
Tue Review, in your Magazine for last 
month, of Mr Godwin’s recently 
lished novel of Mandeville, is written 
with ability, and its general prineis 
les seem extremely just ; if it shall 
thought (as I confess I think it) 
much too encomiastic, one may pardon 
that error, from its being on she good. 
natured side, and allow it that degree 
of value which attaches to any thing 
rare or uncommon, which, in modem 
reviews, may be fairly claimed for the 
language of encomium. 
Amongst the literary improvements 
of the present time, none is more Fé 
markable than that of the novel. With 
the exception of a few illustrious au 
thors, such as Fielding, Richardson, 
and Smollett, who may be looked up- 
on as the classics of novel writing, and 
ranked with the fathers of fiction in 
ancient times, with Homer, Euri- 
pedes, and Aristophanes, it must be 
confessed that that species of compo 
sition had been degraded, by falling 
into very inttaier bande, whom the 
scanty encouragement of circulating 
libraries had set to work, like the jour+ 
neymen of some common trade, to 
produce stories of the most hackneyed 
kind, told in language sometimes vul+ 
gar, and sometimes affected, which 
were the delight only of the boarding- 
school, and were not always as harms 
less as they were dull. 
Latterly this department of lite- 





* St Augustine. ‘* Christianus quodam- 
modo ante tempus fuit Socrates.” 
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rature ‘has assumed a very superior 
style ; and under the guidance both of 
male and female genius, has risen to 
aratik in the world of letters, little, 
if at all inferior to the most dignified 
uictions of scholars and poets. Nor 
loes there seem, in the nature of that 
sort of Do oR any reason why 
this place should not be assigned it. 
The novel is the epic of comedy, or 
I should rather say, the epic 
of ordinary life. Its range is among 
the passions as well as the manners of 
men; and a skilful delineation of these, 
in a walk which can be understood as 
well as judged by every one of a tole-~ 
rably liberal education, is certainly en- 
titled to no mean place in the ranks of 

literature. 

It was not till a late period that 
novels left the common track of stories 
of sentiment, or of manners, to become 
delineations of character. In_ this 
northern part of the kingdom, an au- 
thor who we to write not more than 
about forty or fifty years ago, gave one 
of the first examples of a novel purely 
of character, with no more story than 
was contained in a sort of journal of 
the private life of a Man of Feeling, 
in rsed with littleincidents, whic 
served to develope that character. 

The present work of Mr Godwin is 
of this kind, a novel of character ; of 
character of a very peculiar sort, led 
ae a few scenes of interest, chief- 
as ey relate and serve to unfold 

singular disposition of the princi- 
pal person ; whose story, if it can be 
called by that name, is merely the de- 
velopement of a peculiar construction 
of mind, deriving from every cir- 
cumstance in which it is placed the 
sources of enjoyment or misery, cre= 
ated by that ruling disposition, the 
first indeed only in transient gleams, 
the latter in uniform and almost un- 
broken darkness. The Man of Feel- 
ing and Mandeville are almost the An- 
tipodes of one another ; but, I believe, 
notwithstanding the superior energy 
of Mr Godwin, and the superior vi- 
gour, both of idea and of language, 
which he possesses, there are few rea- 
ders who will not rise from the peru- 
sal of the other novel with much great- 
er satisfaction. Whatever defect they 
may have found in the progress of the 
little volume in question, they will 
feel a certain tender delight at its close, 
and sit over the grave of Harley with 
every better feeling strengthened and 
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confirmed, every wilder passion lulled 

to repose, amidst an air that breathes 

the inspiration of benevolence and vir- 
ue. 

Your.correspondent,,,in your last 
Number, has given a very distinct ab- 
stract of the story or narrative of this 
novel, so that I need not take up the 
time of your readers, or the columns 
of your Magazine, by a repetition of 
that abstract. The leading principle 
of the book is to exhibit the overpower- 
ing passion of hatred, particularly in 
a highly susceptible mind. In this the 
resemblance to Miss Baillic’s Drama, 
founded on that passion, is so striking, 
that the author has thought proper to 
mention it in his preface; but he has 
carried, we will not say his imitation, 
but the resemblance of his story, to 
that of De Montfort, much beyond 
the model (and that model was a 
pretty strong one) of. the tragedy. 
There is less motive or ground for this 
direful passion in Mandeville, than for 
that of the Hero of Miss Baillie’s play, 
inadequate as that motive appears in 
the tragedy. The School-Companion, 
against whom he conceives this im- 
placable animosity, is so gentle and 
amiable in his temper and disposition, 
and exerts that disposition so uniform- 
ly in favour of Mandeville, that it is 
a hardly supposeable deviation from 
the general principles. of virtue with 
which Mr Godwin invests him, to 
indulge the causeless and inexplicable 
hatred, the savage desire of revenge 
(if revenge it can be termed which is 
not excited by injury), which, from 
the earliest period of his life, he con- 
ceives against Clifford. Nor is his 
conduct, under the influence of this 
passion, less improbable than his ori- 
ginal conception and indulgence of it ; 
and when at last he is brought to the 
very aeme of rage and thirst of ven 
geance against this excellent young 
man, the means he employs against 
rigy now the gee of his wats 
by hiring a party of dragoons, w 
uke no yen pe the scheme, to 
assist him in carrying off the bride, 
prepared to accomplish it even by the 
murder of the bridegroom, are alto- 
gether so void of probability as well 
as principle, that we are obliged to 
impute the attempt to that d 
ment of intellect to which Mandeville 
is occasionally subject, but must di- 

est, as well as we can, the absur- 
ity of supposing that his accomplices 
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(soldiers of all men 
in such an enterprise) would 
go » and without any reluc- 
tance, into his plan. 
’ Nor does there appear more of na- 
ture in the delineation of the prin- 
¢ipal character, than probability in the 
details of the narrative. That cha- 
racter is drawn with such inconsistent 
as can hardly be supposed to 
exist in the re indivi ne; 
ity, and compassion, mix 
Sich ens 2 the eppoite ae defects ; a- 
bility chequered with weakness, and 
acute observation with the greatest 
want of discernment. I am aware, 
that a mixture and variableness of 
Setheea tetera eae 
the ges are ju equate 
motives, and the original Ae Har of the 
mind is preserved amidst the shades 
that sometimes obscure it. Mande- 
ville is an anomalous sort of being, and 
that anomaly is of a kind that hurts 
st ugden ot See our 


seendid woah is the creature of meta- 
sentiment ; and indeed ev 
eet the book is filled with por 
physics, which are not always just, and 
often obscure plain truths by the sub- 
tlety of the language in which they 
veyed. The re- 
ond all legiti- 
ion, are truisms in 
, but their masquerade dress 
them from the knowledge of the 
reader. So frequent is this occur- 
rence, that we cannot select any par- 
ticular ~~ 0 for quotation, but re- 
fer the er to any page of the 
book which he may ce to open. 
This is obtrusive and un- 
pleasant, as interrupting the course of 
the narrative ; and from that circum- 
Sen Crake ese sled their 
effect. e great charm of every work 
of imagination consists in exciting 
ideas in the mind of the reader, not 
in anticipating them in the of 
the author. An opposite objection to 
that of triteness or truth may be made 
against the follo sophism, of which 
I cannot forbear ing notice, con- 
ons as I do, that it is as unfound- 
fact as it is pernicious in pomt of 
morality. 


“ Nor could I admit (and here lay thesting 
of my reflections) that I had done any thing 
to deserve this loss. [ seemed to myself to 
be able to conceive the pleasures of guilt. 
Hf I had been really a traitor, if J had tram- 





ve had a sullen satisfaction in m 
Morality is sort of limit, which the 
oF soa? peta So Se active ponnae 
dividual, for the interest of gover But 
man has a natural delight in the exercise of 
his active powers, and is apt sometimes 
feel indignant against that mandate, which 
says, “‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no fa. 
ther.” We covet experience; we 
secret desire to learn, not from cold prohi. 
bition, but from trial, whether those thi 
which are not without a semblance of 
are really so ill as they are described to us, 
And prohibition itself gives a zest, an ap. 
priate sweetness, to that which a wiser 

g than man might have scorned.” ~ 
On the other hand, it is but fair to 
quote the following sentiment on ‘the 
influence of religion, which, we are 
happy to find, Mr Godwin feels. 

** Religion is the most important of all 
things » the t point of discrimination that 
divides the an It is ow 

i ative, that we can converse with 
, which we eet onal in that 

existence of w! is to us 
none of our senses. Such is the Prt 
and exalted nature of man. This it isthat 
constitutes us intellectual, and truly entitles 
us to the denomination of reaso’ i 
All that passes before the senses of the 
is a scenic exhibition ; and he thatis 
about these fantastic a ces, * 
in a vain show, and disquieteth himéelf in 
vain.” Invisible things are the only reali 
ties ; invisible things alone are the things 
that shall remain.” 

I have said, that the novel is the 
epic of ordinary life ; but this work is 
without one principal quality of the 
epopeeia, as it has but little continuity 
of story, and, as we shall 7 
and by, is altogether devoid of wi 
ing up or denouement. There cm 
scarcely be any thing more inartificial 
than the random introduction of one 
person after another, whose qualities, 
whether good or evil, mingle them 
selves with the fate of the hero, im 
fluence the state of his mind, and 
prompt the train of his reflections 
The state of his mind, and thé varia 
tions to which it is necessarily sub 
ject, are described rather than exhi+ 
bited, given in recital, not left to be 
understood by the reader from the 
diagnostics (if so technical a term 
may be allowed) of his conduct, de 
portment, and conversation. They are 
expressed in words—words not burs 
ing from the person himself from the 
impulse of the moment, but in the 
colder form of general reflections, the 
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fruitof subsequent consideration. This 
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to me to be a much less dra~ 


matic, and less im ve mode of 
what Mrs Mont. has called 
«the march of thought,” or the pro- 


of passion, than that which has 
Foon fo ed by other novelists who 
have deli the map of human 


nature. 

Mr Godwin, I must agree with 
the critic in your last Number, is a 
man of real genius, of powerful and 
vigorous ideas, clothed in the most 
powerful and vigorous language. He 
is a skilful anatomist of the human 
mind ; but it is its morbid anatomy 
which he loves to trace, and, like 
some curious dissectors, he prefers 
subjects of disordered o » which 
ordinary life and nature do not exhi- 
bit, but which some anomalous and 

i structure have produced. 

e German story, ‘‘ The Sorrows 
of Werter,” exhibits a man of singu- 
jar construction of mind, of a morbid 
sensibility, resembling that of Mande- 
ville, whose fate is also decided by one 
incident affecting his pride, and rank- 
ling in a mind, which, like that of 
Mr Godwin’s hero, acts chiefly upon 
itself, and is not called out of its sor- 
rows by external circumstances, which 
might dissipate the gloom of its dis- 
tresses and disappointments. But the 
child of Goethe's imagination has more 
of the stamp of nature upon him, and, 
with the darkness of misanthropy, has 
much less of its weaknesses or its vices. 
The sympathy which it excites is of a 
kind which we can feel without pain 
or disgust. Oursympathy with Man- 
deville (if his character will admit of 
any sympathy) is of a sterner cast, and 
we can only conceive an a for the 
direness of his thoughts, the vio- 
lence of his conduct, in that derange- 
ment of mind, of which, as your cor- 
respondent justly remarks, we may 
admit as a transient disorder, or the 
temporary effect of extreme anguish, 
but which we do not easily bear as it- 
self the basis of the distress which is 
exhibited. Insanity, as a disease, it is 
always painful and disgusting to wit- 
ness ; as a paroxysm, produced by the 
extremity of sorrow, it is, like all other 


— emotions, interesting to be- 
id, but even in the stories or dramas 
of England, it is only suffered as a 


transient effect of mental suffering, and 


is allowed to express itselfonly in short _ his 


and broken ex. tions, obscurel vin- 
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dicative of the pitiable state of the suf- 
_ Your _ dent remarks 
the singularity of this engine of drama- 
tic interest ing so often introduced 
among a people of such sober intellect, 
of so coolly argumentative a turn as the 
English, while foreigners scarcely ever 
admit of it in their works. of fiction ; 
but I think this may be accounted for 
from that very circumstance, the cold- 
er temperament which belongs to the 
inhabitants of Britain, whe require 
the strongest and most powerful means 
of excitement to interest or affect 

"Mr Godwin exaggerates th 
As Mr Godwin tes the pas- 
sion of hatred, so he seems to ih 
ascribe as unnatural powers to the pas- 
sion of love, at least of such love as 
Mandeville could be supposed to feel. 

«« My affection for Henrietta (his sister) 
was raised to a something exclusive, that ad- 
mitted no rival, that allowed of no partner, 
and that told me, ‘ Here, and here only, 
can I truly love.’ ” 

This is lan, rather too warm for 
that brotherly affection which was due 
to his excellent sister ; not that love 
between the sexes, of which the.vio- 
lence and tumultuousness searee. know 
any bounds, but that sainted and pure 
attachment which a young man of sen- 
sibility feels for an orphan sister, and 
which leads to every thing gentle 
and amiable. In Mandeville its. na- 
ture is changed, and its consequences 
are terrible ; it ces in him all 
the rage and v j . 
of revenge, of desperate and . y 
purpose, that ever boiled in the bosom 
of infuriated man. 

Your correspondent gives very high 
praise to the narrative of the cm ghoal 
Sir J Wagstaffe, as given by, 
nel Clifford, in the second volume of 
Mandeville. I agree in the praise of 
the narrative ; but the incident itself 
seems to me among the most improb- 
able of the book ; and its improbabili- 
ty is of a sort which rather belongs to 
the province of farce, and has accord- 
ingly been often introduced in farces, 
and comedies bordering on farce. 

If we proceed as your 
ent does, in that part of his. criticism 
just alluded to, to examine the work 
in detail, we shall find a great deal to 
admire in the exuberance of ideas, as 
well as in the vigour of language which 
the author ys in many, parts of 

i rmance. His reflections, we 


have said above, seem much more 


406 
frequent than is either natural to the 
situation of the person or pleasing 


in the 3 yet, in their concep- 
tion, ep both an ingenuity and 
a force which belongs to no ordi 

thinker. After mentioning the deter- 
mined course of discipline exercised by 
his tutor, Helkiah Bradford, and the 
resistance which it produced in the 
proud and lofty spirit of his pupil, he 


** T know there are and brutal na- 
tures, who would interrupt me here, and 
cry out, that there is an easy remedy for all 
this. The boy whose thoughts are here de- 
scribed; was too much indulged; an effu- 
sion of e severity would soon have 
dispersed these clouds of the mind, and have 
caused him to know, that there Hyd cere 
but for congratulation, where he 
Tatil ce tondh eden for eceaphaion And 
let these brutal natures go on in the exercise 
of their favourite discipline! There will al- 
ways be crosses, and opposition, and morti- 
fications, enough in the march of human life, 
from the very principles upon which society 
is built, and from the impatience our im- 
perfect nature is too apt to conceive, of the 
imputed untowardness and absurd judg- 
ments, of those that are placed under our 
control. But let those of happier spirit 
know, that this imperious discipline is not 
the wholesome element of the expanding 
mind, and that the wr to correct the 
mistaken judgments of the young by vio- 
lent and summary dealing, can never be the 
true method of fostering a generous nature ; 
in a word, that to make the child a forlorn 
and pitiable slave, can never be the way to 
make the man worthy of freedom, and cap- 
able of drawing the noblest use from it !”” 


To shew at once the style and spirit 
of the book, and the spring or root of 
the hero’s character, I may quote the 
following passage, in which Mande- 
ville accounts for his preferring, when 
at Winchester school, a companion 
(Waller, son of the parliamentary Ge- 
neral of that name) of very inferior 
merit to Clifford, who, as has been 
mentioned, is the counter hero of the 
tale. 

** It was disdain, and the unsociableness 
of my nature, that dictated this choice. I 


destiny it seemed to be to thwart 
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CJan, 
my purposes, or to subvert my tranquillity, 
Yes : I could court, and accommodate my, 
self to the foibles of another, but not as to 
an equal. At the time that I descended to 
him, I must feel that it was the sport of my 
humour, not a necessity to pee my infe. 
riority impelled me. In a word, pride, a 
self-contred and untameable pride, sey the 
inseparable concomitant of all my actions,” 

The savageness of the following sen. 
timent, we think, is unnatural, baa it 
is clothed in very powerful and ener. 
getic language. 

** Hatred, bitter and implacable hatred, 
became now more than ever the inmate of 
my bosom. I lived but for one purpose, 
the extinction of Clifford. This was the first 
object of my existence, the preliminary, the 
sine qua non, of all my other pursuits. J] 
devoted myself to this end, as Hannibal, by 
the instigation of his father, at nine years of 
age, swore upon the altar of his 4 
deadly and eternal enmity to the Romans. 
If, from this time forward, any creature that 
lived, addressed to me one syllable in favour 
of Clifford, that creature, be his claims w 
me in other res whatever i 
entered into the fief of my abhorrence, and 
became included in the savage sentence. of 
his extermination. On other subjects I 
might have a heart of flesh, I might be ac 
cessible to tender and humane feelings ; but 
on this I was the iron man, with ribs of 
steel, described by Spenser: no compune. 
tion, no relenting, no intreaty, no suppli 
tion could approach me: I was deaf as the 
uproar of conflicting elements, and unmelt. 
ing as the eternal snows that crown the sum- 
mit ef Caucasus.” 


The striking effect of the death-bed 
of his uncle, on the melancholy and 
misanthropical mind of Mandeville, is 
thus described : 

ae. t much of my time by my uncle’s 
bel cosh myself, unseen for the most 
part by the patient and unrepining sufferer. 
I cannot express how much benefit I 
peared to derive from this position. My 
nature, or my circumstances, seemed to 
have made hatred my ruling passion. Here, 
the impulse that was pe ly urging me, 
was love. I was like the high priest of the 
Jews, as he sat, or as he kneeled, within the 
tabernacle, that was constructed to receive 
the ark of the Lord. A simple curtain of 
linen was often all that he, and all that I 
saw, affording excitement to the acts of a 
religious faith. But behind that curtain, 
he felt, was placed the sacred symbol, which, 
as a pillar of fire and a pillar of cloud, by 
night and by day, had in past times proved 
an unfailing guide through the waste and 
savage wilderness. He meditated on these 
things, and worshipped. Placed amidst 
similar objects, I also was impressed with 
similar feelings. A sacred quiet came over 
me; a quiet, not in my case unattended 
with sadness, but far removed from the vul- 
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; of the world. It stifled m 
, are drove far from me the vielen of 
a spirit ; and it filled me with a 
sense of self-ap ion, a welcome visitor 
to my distr: heart. 

If, from the consideration of the 
plan and conduct of this work in ge- 
neral, and its incidents in detail, we 
descend to an examination of its style 
and language, we shall find a great 
deal to admire in the strength and 

igour of expression, in the ~ Ae 
with which the author presses upon 
his readers the feelings and sentiments 
of the principal person. Sometimes 
that eloquence is too much ornament- 
ed to be natural to the speaker in the 
situation in which he is P aced. Now 
and then there is an oddity in the ex- 

ion, and in some passages a vul- 
garism finds place, when the context 
is laboured into mea ay or highly 
figurative language. Of images an 
similes there > ae a superabund- 
ance, and, as generally happens when 
these are accumulated, their force cr 
beauty is not always sustained ; and 
the illustration is rather weakened 
than increased by the second simile 
introduced in aid of the first. An apt 
example of this will be found when 
describing the violence of that unac- 
countable hatred which he conceived 
against Clifford, 

“ He was to me (says Mandeville), 
like the poison-tree of Java: the sight 
of him was death; and every smallest 
air that blew from him to me, struck at 
the very core of my existence. He was 
a millstone hanged about my neck, that 
cramped and bowed down my intellec- 
tual e, worse than all the diseases that 
can afflict a man, and all the debility of the 
most imbecile and protracted existence. He 
was an impenetrable wall, that reached up 
to the heavens, that com me in on 
every side, and on every side hid me from 
my fellow mortals, and darkened to me the 
meridian day. Let this one obstacle be re- 
moved (so I fondly thought), and I shall 
then be elastic, and be free! Ambition shall 
once more revisit my bosom ; and compla- 
cence, that stranger, which, like Astrea, 
had flown up to heaven and abandoned me 
for ever, shall again be mine. In a word, 
no passion ever harboured in a human bo- 
som, that it seemed so entirely to fill, in 
which it so wide, and mounted so 
high, and appeared so utterly to convert 
every other sentiment and idea into its own 
substance.” 


The following simile has a quaint- 
ness not suited to the situation of the 
—_ and is too eoldly classical for 
the language of feeling : 


“ There are men that can struggle with 
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have beaten to 

like the pliant reed ; and, 
tempest has spent its fury, 

it no more. Not such am I! 
bend : I can break. Eve 


tumely pi through 
my cls’ & oaalles and festers; the 


wounds are more durable and tremendous 
than those of arrows di in the gall of 


The breaking, not bending, is in too 
common use to be admitted into the 
company of Machaon, Podalirius, and 
Apollo. In the next page is a simile 
of a different sort: it is bold, and not 
without the sublimity which Mr God- 
win often exhibits in the darkness of 
his pictures. 

** I was confident, that Clifford and I 
were linked together for good or for evil 
(no, for evil only !), and that only death 
could dissolve the chain that bound us. I 
saw as plainly the records of the BOOK of 
PREDESTINATION on this subject, as the 
Almighty Being in whose single custody the 
BOOK for ever remains. There was no ob- 
scurity, no ambiguity, no room for an un- 
certain or a doubtful meaning. The letters 
glowed and glittered, as if they were written 
with the beams of the sun, upon the dark 
tablet of Time that Hath not yet Been.” 

We cannot sympathise with the 
— of the author, when he says, 
that— 

“* The death of my uncle was in thy 
eyes an event of the greatest magnitude; its 
effect, to my conceptions, strikingly resem- 
bled that, when the spectators in the house of 
Dagon saw the pillars of that spacious fabric 
bend beneath the of Sampson, and 
felt the first reclining of the edifice, but did 
not yet know in what manner the terrible 
phenomenon would end.” 

This simile leads me to observe a 
peculiarityin the language of this book, 
the extremely frequent use of Scrip 
ture language. I do not mean to say 
that this is irreverently done, but I 
doubt of the good effect of thus enlist- 
ing Scripture language into the service 
of the world, and giving what should 
be kept sacred to its proper use the 
familiar tone of ordinary conversation. 

I ought, perhaps, first of all to have 
observed, that the narrative being 
in the first person, as written by the 
principal character himself, has this 
manifold disadvantage, that the read- 
er feels the strangeness of the con- 
fession of his faults, and still more, 
the vanity and assumption of his self- 
applause. I am aware of the high 
authorities that may be pleaded for 
this mode of novel writing, such as 
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Marivauz’s Marrianne, and the Vicar 
of Wakefield. But these works have 
a iarity which considerably less- 
ens the awkward consequences of the 
—, i ; the ry aa who 
is the principal person o drama, 
has that naivete of character which may 
be supposed to prompt the recital, and 
at the same time, on it the 
charm of simplicity and unreserve. 

The era in which the author places 
his tale is sufficiently alluded to in its 
details, and the historical anecdotes 
are chronologically and characteristi- 
cally correct. Except in one instance, 
for which the author apologises in a 
note at the end of volume second, 
there is no anachronism in the facts or 

ions. But it seems to me that 
is, through rd whole ek, a 
more generally ing anachronism 
in the style, borh of the sentiment and 
the language, which does not altogether 
accord with that period. The refine- 
ment of both seems of a much later 
3 the turn of the sentiments, 
indeed, is more allied to the modern 
German, than to the ancient English 
sehool. 

Mr Godwin has fallen into one or 
two trifling blunders, such as we some- 
times find in authors chiefly convers- 
ant with the higher departments of 
literature, when they descend to the 
meaner subjects of ordinary life ; blund- 
ers which are readily detected by mean- 
er men, who, like the shoemaker of 
Apelles, are skilful in the subjects al- 
luded to; as, when he makes the ruin- 
ous of Audley Mandeville’s castle 
inhabited by the Bittern (vol. i. p. 48. 
a bird which only frequents —_ an 
marshes; and when he speaks of “ ad- 
ding a rowel to every lash,” frei iii. 
p. 317.) not knowing, or recollecting, 
that the rowel is part of a spur, but 
not of a whip. 

I am rather surprised that your last 
month’s correspondent has not taken 
notice of the conclusion of this novel, 
a conclusion “ so lame and impotent,” 
that but for the words THE END, 
at the bottom of the page, we would 
naturally turn over the leaf for another 

ab Phe repr prvog dee yg om 

winding up of many novels, b 

the marriage of the hero ee youd 
the comfortable settlement of such of 
the persons of the drama as deserve it, 
with such punishments or mortifications 
for the wicked and the undeserving, 
as poetical justice requires; but to 
leave every thing unsettled, as in the 





conclusion of Mandeville, is to part 
with the reader on bad terms—is tp 
leave an irksome feeling on his 
which, if the characters have excited 
any interest, he feels an injustice both 
to himself and them. There is one 
of the humble agents of the story, 
Juddy, the faithful nurse of Maids. 
ville, whose courage and presence of 
mind saved him from the murderers 
of his parents, whom we were 


not 
to meet again in the course of the 


story ; while, on the other hand, we 
looked for some punishment or mortis 
fication to the villanous Attorney Hoh. 
loway, and his rascally nephew and as. 
sociate, Mallison. As itis, we are left 
to suppose them reaping the fruits of 
their successful villany, in the 

of £10,000 left to Holloway oy tak 
ley Mandeville, and from the m 
ment of the princely fortune of his 
nephew. 

n the conclusion, as it relates to 
Mandeville himself, we feel his cha. 
racter not well supported, in the dis. 
tress which he seems to suffer from the 
circumstances in which his violent and 
unjustifiable conduct has left him; a 
distress mainly arising from the scar on 
his cheek and mouth, which spoils that 
beauty of countenance which he hes 
before described himself as possessing. 
In the description of this scar, too, he 
is surgically technical, which seems to 

ee as ill with the situation as with 
the character of the narrator ; and ih 
bod rena his severe affliction, 2 

isentangles a point of etymology wi 

all the Seales onde al * iol 
The passage is rather long for quote 
tion, and we must refer the to 
the work itself—vol. iii. p. 365. 

Now that Mr Godwin has resumed 
this species of composition, we hope 
that he will continue to cultivate it; 
but we submit to his serious consider. 
ation, whether, with that — and 
these powers of writing which every 
one must allow him to possess, he 
might not produce more agreeable, 
well as more useful fictions, than those 
he has hitherto given to the world. 
Let him lead his muse to 
« pure ethereal air,” rather than “ pall 
her in the dimmest smoke of hell ;” 
change, which we humbly think, would 
be greatly more advantageous, in point 
of morality as well as taste, affording 
much more delightful exercise to the 
imagination, as wel] as more improve 
ment to the heart of the reader. 


Clan, 
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ow THE GYPSIES OF HESSE-DARM- 
STADT IN GERMANY. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tus curious matter which has occa- 
sionally appeared in your Magazine 

ting the Gypsies, or Nomades 
of modern Europe, as they may be 
termed, having attracted general at- 
tention and interest, it is natural that 
any one who possesses incidental in- 
formation respecting this wandering 
race, should be dis to offer it to 
you. It is only from a collection of 
various, and apparently insulated facts, 
that we can hope to deduce something 
like general reasoning upon their his- 
tory and manners. Like your other 
correspondents, I bring my load of 
materials, leaving to more theoretical 
heads than my own the task of apply- 
ing them in the erection or support of 
some ingenious system. 

The volume from which I eol- 
leeted the information which I now 
transmit to you, fell into my hands at 
the sale of foreign books made last 
month by Mr John Ballantyne. A- 
midst heaps of treatises on diablérie, 
astrology, chiromancy, rhabdomancy, 
alchemy, &c. I was rather fortunate 
in lighting on a work which promised 
to contain matter of historical and 
moral interest, as well as of mere cu- 
riosity. And while the philosophers, 
poets, and amateurs of this city, ri- 
valled each other in the wish to ap- 

priate manuals of the black art 
from which the uninitiated inferred 

t they are as yet no conjurers, how- 
ever attached to the occult sciences), 
I account it no less good fortune, that, 
although the volume in question not 
only respects a subject of popular in- 
terest, but contains some bad prints 
by way of embellishment (a circum- 
stanee so captivating to all biblioma- 
niacs), it was knocked down to me at 
&@ price so moderate that I am afraid to 
name it, lest it draw contempt both on 
the book and. the purchaser. 

The work is a quarto, the German 
title of which may be translated, “ A 
cireumstantial Account of the famous 
Eeyptian Bands of Thieves, Robbers, 

Murderers, whose Leaders were 
executed at Giessen, by Cord, and 
Sword, and Wheel, on the 14th and 
15th November 1726,” &c. It is 
edited by Dr John Benjamin Weissen- 

, an assessor of the criminal tri- 
— by ~— these malefactors were 

ox, Ik. 
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condemned, and published at Frank- 
fort and Leipsic in the 1797. 
The dedication is addressed to no ‘less 
than four Counts of the Holy Roman 
coat togetuer, he ‘pharalingy by 
confound together in plurality, 
naming them as their Highneuien ies 
erally, but carefully repeats tlie title 
and every other mark of dignity four 
times, so often as he has occasion to in- 
troduce them. This formality reminds 
me of the regret with which my good 
old grandmother used to observe, that 
the convenient and polite custom of 
drinking the health of each individual 
by name during dinner, had, in her 
latter days, shaded off into a general 
expression, ‘* Ladies and gentlemen, 
your very geod health,” previous; as 
she too truly foretold, to its total dis- 
use. 

A gentleman so polite as Dr Weis- 
senbruch must of course have written 
admirable High Dutch. The Graces, 
however, did not guide his pen, for he 
uses a stiff style, embarrassed with a 
pedantic use of superlatives and .ex- 
clamations ; notwithstanding which, 
he fails to tell his story with anima- 
tion or interest. He gives, however, 
literally, the examinations of the cri- 
minals, and their respective answers 
while under the torture and before it 
was administered, so that no doubt 
can be entertained of the authenticity 
of the publication. ; 

- A curious preliminary dissertation 
records some facts respecting the Ger« 
man gypsies, which are not uninter- 
esting. From the authorities col< 
lected by Weissenbruch, it appears, 
that these wanderers first appeared in 
Germany during the reign of the Em- 
a Sigismund. ‘The exact year has 
en disputed; but it is generally 
placed betwixt 1416 and 1420. » Th 
appeared in various bands, under chi 
to whom they acknowledged obedience, 
and who assumed the titles of Dukes 
and Earls. These leaders originally 
affected a —_— d caneacaan 
uence, travelling w 
te horseback, unt bringing hawks and 
hounds in their eyo Like 2 obey 
nie Faa, “ Lord of Litill Egypt,” 
sometimes sueceeded in 4 upon 
the — the belief : is 
apocryphal dignity, which as~ 
sumed turing thet lives, and recorded 
upon their tombs, as appears 
three epitaphs quoted by Dr Weissen- 
bruch. One is in a convent at ‘Stainv 
3G 
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bach, and records, that on St Sebas- 
tian’s eve, 1444, ‘‘ died the Lord Pa- 
nuel, Duke in Little Egypt, and 
Baron of Hirschhorn in the same 
land.” A monumental inscription at 
Bautmer records the death of “ the 
noble Earl Peter of Lesser Egypt, in 
1453 ; and a third at Pferz, as late as 
1498, announces the death of the 
** high-born Lord John, Earl of Little 


mepeeso sngee: eee Gee. be, gmcionp 
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It is not the least puzzli t of 
the gypsies’ history, to find t on 
their very first appearance in all coun- 
tries in Europe, what little religion 
they had amongst them was founded 
the Christian doctrine. _ This 
seems a strong objection to the system 
which draws them from India, A 
tribe of wandering Hindhus could not 
have been easily converted while on 
their journey ; nor can we ascribe to 
them, with much probability, that 
sag wey line of conduct which might 

ve led them to alter their system of 
neigieas profession, to suit it to that 
of ¢ aay eng nations. It is also re- 
markable, that the gypsies gave every- 
where the same account of themselves 
on their first appearance ; that they 
had been banished, namely, from their 
native country of Egypt, and were 
engaged in performance of a pilgrim- 
age or penitentiary journey, which 
was to last for a certain period of years. 
This last pretext was probably an ap- 
peal to the devotional feelings of the 
people whose lands they traversed, 
and who for a time, far from inter- 
rupting them in the good work they 
pretended to have undertaken, were 
ready to assist them with hospitality 
and alms. _Stiil, however, it appears 
they used the Christian sacraments of 
Sermeg and baptism (although the 

Voet be of opinion that their 
children were unworthy to be chris- 
tened, and although their customs 
admit of ‘polygamy , and were so far 
acquainted with Scripture history as 
sometimes to allege, that their penance 
was enjoined to atone for the crime of 
their ancestors, who refused to receive 
the Holy Family upon the flight into 
If, therefore, the system be 

ag ar which derives these people 
India, we must suppose them to 
have been of the sect called the Chris- 
tians of St Thomas, whom the Portu- 
found settled in India upon 

first discoveries in that country. 
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As, however, there seems no “we 
reason assigned why they should haye 
chosen to derive themselves from 
Egypt, a country which, had. they 
been really Indians, they could 

know even by name, there a 

no utter improbability in their bei 
actually Copts, or perhaps some tribe 
of Christian Abyssinians, disl 

by one of those revolutions which a9 
often agitate barbarous countries. It 
is true, the deserts which surround 
Nubia must have offered grand ob. 
stacles to such an cnigpetien, Still, 
however, these difficulties might be 
surmounted by the exiles, as has hap. 
pened in similar circumstances; and 
this derivation of their origin would 
at once coincide with the uniform 
gypsey tradition, and account -for 
their being possessed of the forms. of 
Christianity, and bearing the ordinary 
Christian names of Paul, John, Mie 
chael, and so forth, which, under the 
Indian hypothesis, seems somewhat 
unaccountable. I own, however, this 
reasoning must give way to more 
weighty ment, arising from the 
similarity of language alleged by Grell. 
man and others to subsist betwixt the 
gypsey dialect and the Hindhustanee, 
I should wish, however, to see that 
similarity more completely proved 
than it has hitherto been, and also that 
the Nubian dialects were to be collate 
ed with the gypsey tongue, before 
a decisive opinion shall be adopted on 
the subject. This was, to my know. 
ledge, one of the tasks which. that 
eminent Orientalist, Professor John 
Murray, had projected for himself, 
when an untimely death deprived us 
of his erudition and his virtues. 

In describing the state of the Gem 
man gypsies in 1726, the author whom 
we are quoting gives the leading. fea 
tures proper to those in other coun. 
tries. Their disposition to wandering, 
to idleness, to theft, to polygamy, o# 
rather promiscuous license, are 
commemorated ; nor are the women’s, 


pretensions to fortune-telling, and 


their practice of stealing children, o 
mitted. Instead of travelling in ry 
large bands, as at their first arriv 

they are described as forming small 
parties, in which the females are far 
more numerous than the men, and 
which are each under command of.s: 
leader, chosen rather from reputation» 
than by right of birth. @ Me, » 
unless when engaged in robbery .oF 
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theft, lead a life of absolute idleness, 
and are supported by what the women 
can procure by begging, stealing, or 
telling of fortunes. ese resources 
are so scanty, that they often suffer 
the most severe extremities of hunger 
and cold. Some of the ies exe- 
cated at Giesen, pretended that they 
had not eaten a morsel of bread for 
four days before they were apprehend- 
ed. Yet are are so much attached 
to the freedom and license of this wan- 
dering life, that, ‘notwithstanding its 
miseries, it has not only been found 
impossible to reclaim the native gyp- 
sies, who claimed it by inheritance, 
but even those who, not born in that 
state, have associated themselves with 
their bands, become so wedded to it 
as to prefer it to all others. 

As an exception, Weissenbruch 
mentions some gangs, where the men, 
as in Scotland, exercise the profession 
of travelling smiths or tinkers, or deal 
in pottery, or practise as musicians. 
Finally, he notices, that in Hunga- 
ry these gangs assumed their names 
from the countries which they chiefly 
traversed, as the Band of Upper Sax- 
ony, of Brandenburgh, and so forth. 
They resented to extremity any at- 
tempt on the part of other gypsies to 
intrude on their province ; and such 
interference often led to battles, in 
which they shot each other with as 
little remorse as they would have done 
to dogs. By these acts of cruelty to 
each other, they became gradually fa- 
miliarized with blood, as well as with 
arms, to which another cause contri- 
buted in the beginning of the 18th 
eentury. 

In former times these outcasts were 
not permitted to bear arms in the ser- 
vice of any Christian power ; but the 
long wars of Louis XIV. had abolish- 
ed this point of delicacy, and, both in 
the Freneh army and those of the con- 
federates, the stoutest and boldest of 
the frpsies were occasionally enlisted 
by cheice or compulsion. These men 
generally tired soon of the rigour of 
military discipline; and, escaping from 
heir regiments on the first opportu- 
nity, went back to their forests with 
some knowledge of arms, and habits 
bolder and more ferocious than those 
of their predecessors. Such deserters 
soon became leaders among their tribes, 
whose enterprises became in propor- 
fion more audacious and desperate. 
In-Germany, as in most other king- 
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doms of Europe, severe laws had been 
directed against this vagabond people, 
and the Landgraves of Hesse had not 
been behind-hand in such denuncia- 
tions. They were, on their first ar- 
rest, branded as vagabonds, punished 
with stripes, and banished ies the 
circle ; and, in case of their return, 
were put to death without mercy. 
These measures only served to make 
them desperate. Their bands became 
more strong and more open in their 
depredations. They often marched as 
strong as fifty or an hundred armed 
men ; bade defiance to the ordinary 
police ; plundered the villeer in open 
day; wounded and slew the peasants 
who endeavoured to protect their pro- 
perty ; and skirmished, in some in- 
stances successfully, with the es 
of soldiers and militia despatched a- 
gainst them. Their chiefs, on these 
occasions, were John La Fortune, a 
determined villain, otherwise named 
Hemperla—another called the Great 
Gallant—his brother, Antony Alex- 
ander, called the Little Gallant—and 
others, entitled Lorries, Lampert, Ga- 
briel, &c. Their ferocity may be 
judged from the following instanees. 
On the 16th of October 1726, a 
land-lieutenant, or officer of police, 
named Emeraner, set bt “— two B6- 
sistants to disperse a 0 Bypsies, 
who had appeared near Hirzenhayn, 
in the territory of Stolberg. He seized 
on two or three stragglers, whom he 
found in the village, and whom, fe- 
males as well as males, he seems to 
have treated with much severity. 
Some however escaped to a large band, 
which lay in an adjacent forest, who, 
under command of the Great Gallant, 
Hemperla, Antony Alexander, and 
others, immediately put themselves in 
motion to rescue their comrades, and 
avenge themselves of Emeraner. The 
land-lieutenant had the courage to ride 
out te meet — with his poe Pa 
tendants, at the passage of a e,. 
where he fired his pistol at the advan 
cing gang, and called out * charge,” 
as if he had been at the head of a par 
ty of cavalry. ‘The gypsies, however, 
aware, from the report of the fugitives, 
how weakly the officer was accom- 
panied, continued to advance to the 
end of the bridge, and ten or twelve, 
dropping each on one knee, gave fire 
on Emeraner, who was then obliged 
to turn his horse and ride off, leaving * 
his two attendants to the mercy of the 
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banditti. One of these men, called 
H was instantly beaten down, 
and suffered, especially at the hands 
of the gypsey women, much cruel and 
abominable outrage. After stripping 
him of every rag of his clothes, the 
were about to murder the wre 
outright ; but, at the earnest instance 
of the landlord of the inn, they con- 
tented gpa ye with png him 
dreadfully, and imposing on him an 
oath, that he would never more per- 


prom 9 adi tag mp 


they called the officers of justice, or 


The other assistant of Emeraner 
made his escape. But his principal 
was not so fortunate. When the gyp- 
sies had hap their wicked pleasure 
on Hempel, they compelled the land- 
lord of the little inn to bring them 
a m of brandy, in which they 

i a charge of gunpowder and 
three pinches of salt; and each, partak- 
i this singular beverage, took a 
~ oath, that they would stand to 
each other until they had cut thongs, 
as they expressed it, out of the flesh- 
man’s hide. The Great Gallant, at 
the same time, distributed to them, 
out of a little box, billets, which each 
was directed to swallow, a which 
were supposed to render them invul- 
nerable 


Thus inflamed and encouraged, the 
whole route, amounting to fitty well- 
armed men, besides women, armed 
with clubs and axes, set off with hor- 
rid screams to a neighbouring hamlet, 
called Glazhutte, in which the object 
of their resentment had sought re- 
fuge. They took military possession 
of the streets, posting centinels to pre- 
vent interruption or attack from the 
alarmed inhabitants. Their leaders 
then presented themselves before the 
inn, and demanded that Emeraner 
should be delivered up to them. When 
the innkeeper endeavoured to elude 
their demand, they forced their way 
into the house, and finding the un- 
happy object of pursuit concealed in a 
garret, Hemperla and others fired their 
muskets at him, then tore his clothes 
from his body, and precipitated him 
down the stair-case, where he was 

‘with many wounds. 

Meanwhile, the inhabitants of the 

i began to take to arms, and one 
of them attempted to ring the alarum- 
bell, but was prevented by an armed 
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, stationed for that 
ed, ies 
ed out of the town with shouts of tri. 
umph, exclaiming, that the “ Flesh. 
man” was slain, displaying their spoil 
and hands stained with blood, and 
headed by the Great Gallant ridi 
on the horse of the murdered officer, 

I shall select from the volume an. 
other instance of this people’s crueh 
ty, still more detestable, since even, 
vengeance or hostility could not beak 
leged for its stimulating cause, as in 
the foregoing narration. A county 
clergyman named Heinsius, the pastor 
of a village called Dorsdorff, who had 
the misfortune to be accounted a man 
of some wealth, was the subject of this 
tragedy. Hemperla, already mention. 
ed, with a band of ten gypsies, and a 
villain named Essper George, who had 
joined himself with them, though not 
of their nation by birth, beset the 
house of the unfortunate minister, with 
a resolution to break in and possess 
themselves of his money ; and if in 
terrupted by the peasants, to fire upan 
them, and repel force by force. With 
this desperate intention they sur 
rounded the parsonage-house at mide 
night ; and their leader, Hemperla, 
having cut a hole through the cover 
of the sink or gutter, endeavoured to 
creep into the house through that 
sage, holding in his hand a Tightad 
torch made of straw. The daughter 
of the pastor chanced, however, tobe 
up, and in the kitchen, at this late 
hour, by which fortunate circumstance 
she escaped the fate of her father and 
mother. When the gypsey saw there 
was a person in the kitchen, he drew 
himself back out of the gutter, and 
ordered his gang to force the doom, 
regarding as little the noise whic 
accompanied this violence, as if the 
place had been situated in a wilde 
ness insteail of a populous hamlet 
Others of the gang were posted at 
the windows of the house, to [pre 
vent the escape of the inmates. Ne 
vertheless, the young woman 
mentioned, let herself down froma 
window which had escaped their no- 
tice, and ran to seck assistance for her 
parents. 

In the meanwhile, the gypsies ‘had 
burst open the outward door of the 
house, with a beam of wood which 
chanced to be lying in the court-yard. 
They next foreed the door of the-sitting 
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and were met by the 

who prayed them at 
is life and that of his wife. 
to men who knew no 
la struck him on the 
i AS eS 
blow as a signal of death, r 
‘ack to the table, and 
ing in a chair, leaned his head on 
, and expected the mortal 
this posture Hemperla shot 
with a pistol. The wife of 
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and about twenty-two flo- 
rins in money. They might have made 
amore important booty, but the cen- 
tinels whom. they had on the out- 
side, now intimated to them that the 
hamlet was alarmed, and that it was 
time to retire, which they did accord- 
ingly, undisturbed and in safety. 

The gypsies committed many enormi- 
ties similar to those above detailed, and 
arrived at such a pitch of audacity, as 
even to threaten the person of the Land- 
grave himself, an enormity at which 
Dr Weissenbruch, who never intro- 
duces the name or titles of that prince 
without printing them in letters of at 
least an inch long, expresses becoming 
horror. This was too much to be en- 
dured. Strong detachments of troops 
and of militia scoured the country in 
different directions, and searched the 
woods and caverns which served the 
banditti for places of retreat. ‘These 
measures were for some time attended 
with little effect. The gypsies had 
the advantages of perfect knowledge 
of the country, and excellent intelli- 

. They baffled the efforts of the 
officers detached against them, and 
on.one or two occasions even engaged 
them with advantage. And when 
some females, unable to follow the 
retreat of the men, were made prison- 
ers, On such an occasion the leaders 
caused it to be intimated to the autho- 
rities at Giessen, that if their women 
were not set at liberty, they would 
murder and rob:on the high-roads, and 
plunder and burn the country. This 
state of warfare lasted from 1718 un- 
til 1726, during which period the 
‘subjects of the Landgrave sufiered the 
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utmost hardships, a8 no man was se 
cure against the nocturnal surprise of 
his property and person. 

At » in the end of 1726, a 
Poverty ab ars of snow 
compelled ordes to aban- 
don the woods which had so long served. 
them as a refuge, and to 
more near to the dwellings of men. 
As their movements could now be 
traced and observed, the land-lieun~ 
tenant, Kroecker, who had been an 
assistant to the murdered Emeraner, 
received intelligence of a band of 
gypsies having appeared in the district 

Solms-assenheim, at a village called 
Fauerbach. Being aided by hot ad 
of soldiers and volunteers, he the 
luck to secure the whole gang, being 
twelve men andone woman. Among 
these was the notorious He , who 
was dragged by the heels from an 
oven in which he was attempting to 
conceal himself. Others were taken 
in the same manner, and imprisoned 
at Giessen, with a view to their trial. 

Numerous acts of theft, robbery, 
and murder, were laid to the charge 
of these unfortunate wretches; and 
according to the existing laws of the 
empire, they were interrogated under 
torture. They were first tormented 
by means of ae which 

ey did not seem greatly to regard ; 

the Spanish boots or leg-vives”™ were 
next applied, and seldom failed to ex- 
tort confession. Hemperla alone set 
both means of torture at defiance, 
which induced the judges to believe 
he was possessed of some spell against 
these agonies. Having in vain search- 
ed his body for this charm, 
they caused his hair to be cut off, on 
which he himself observed, that had 
they not done so, he could have stood 
the torture for some time longer. As 
it was, his resolution gave way, and 
he made, under the second application 
of the Spanish boots, a full confession, 
not only of the murders of which he 
was accused, but of ‘various other 
crimes. While he was in this agony, 
the judges had the cruelty to intro- 
duce his mother, a noted gypsey wo- 
man, called the Crone, into the tor- 
ture-chamber, who shrieked fearfully, 
and tore her face with her nails, on 
perceiving the condition of her \son, 
and still more on hearing him acy 
knowledge his guilt. 

Evidences of the guilt of ‘the:other 
prisoners was also obtained from their 
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own confessions, with or without tor- 
ture, and from the testimony of wit- 
nesses examined by the fiscal. Sen- 
tence was — passed on them, — 
demning four gypsies, among whom 
were Hemperla and the little Gallant, 
to be broken on the wheel, nine others 
to be hanged, and thirteen, of whom 
the greater part were women, to be 
beheaded. They underwent their 
doom with great firmness, upon the 
14th and 15th November 1726. 

The volume contains, as I have al- 
ready "ag = rude wee 
representing the murders committ 
by the gypsies, and the manner of their 
execution. — are — _ prints, 
presenting the portraits e princi- 
pal pen dae “ which, though the 
execution be indifferent, the gypsey 
features may be clearly traced. 

I have perhaps dwelt longer on 
these dreadful stories than you or your 
readers may approve; yet they con- 
tain an important illustration of the 
great doctriues, that cruel and san- 
guinary laws usually overshoot their 
own purpose, drive to desperation 
these against whom they are levelled, 
and, by making man an object of 
ehace, convert him into a savage beast 
of prey. It is impossible to read these 
anecdotes, without feeling that the in- 
discriminate application of the brand, 
the scourge, the boots, and the thumb- 
screws, against this unfortunate class 
of beings, merely because they followed 
the course of their fathers, from which 
the law made no provision for re- 
claiming them, must have harden- 
ed their hearts, and whetted their 
desire of vengeance. The narrations 
also place in a new light the gypsey 
character, and as they shew to what 
excesses it is capable of being pervert- 
ed, may serve to stimulate the exer- 
tions of those humane persons, who 
have formed the project of rescuing 
this degraded portion of society from 
mendicity, ignorance, and guilt. 

Tweedside, 1st January. 


et — 
LETTER FROM Z. TO MR LEIGH HUNT. 


Tue manner in which you have twice 

me in your newspaper, re- 
quires, by the rules of common civi- 
lity, an answer <4 = in the first 
person. I lay aside without regret 
the suthoritative plural, in which you 


and I, and all the periodical writers of 
the present day, find our advantage ; 
and I speak to Mr Leigh Hunt, as ay 
individual, with the unfashionable hu. 
mility of the singular number. 


In Blackwood’s Magazine for Octo~ 
ber there appeared, as you well know, 


an article entitled, “‘ On the Coc 
School of Poetry, No I.” in vb 
took the liberty of stating a few genes 
ral opinions respecting you as a poet, 
and the founder of a new school of 
poetry. To be the founder of a good 
school of poetry, I asserted, that you 
were unfit, and I maintained, that you 


have hitherto made a very bad use of: 


the poetical talents, such as they are, 
with which you are endowed. That: 
the opinion which I then expressed 
could be at all agreeable to your per- 
sonal vanity I never expected ; but I 
confess I gave you credit for tact and 
experience in the world, sufficient to 
prevent you from the adoption of those 
silly and inefficient measures by which 
you have been pleased to express your 
resentment. 

My opinion with respect to you is 
the opinion of an individual; and I 
never doubted that it was very differ- 
ent from that of many others. But I 
did not presume to offer my opinion 
to the public, without hinting at the 
same time, that I intended to lay be» 
fore it the grounds upon which that 
opinion had been formed. My Octo- 
ber paper was merely an opening of 
the case; I said, as plainly as words 
could speak it, that the examination 
of witnesses, and the closing address, 
would both follow in their season. 
But you are such a testy person, that 
you cannot bear to hear the first para- 
graph of your indictment, without ma- 
nifesting, by passionate outcries, your 
indignation at being dragged forward 
upon such a charge. Such an ebulli- 
tion of noble rage might perhaps have 
been better timed at the end of the 
trial, when the proofs had all been 
produced, when your accuser had close 
ed his mouth, and the impartial jury 


of your country were about to form- 


their final opinion, whether you were 


or were not guilty of the things which: 


had been laid to your account. In 
your situation, however, such a phren- 
zied declaration of innocence could 
never have been considered as the pro- 
- method of exculpation. You also 

ad it in your power to bring your 


witnesses into court, and you were. at. 
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; either to be your own advocate 
be, or to ive a brief to your 
champion Mr Hazlitt. 

The first of your foaming exclama- 
tions was, ‘‘ my accuser is a liar.” Let 
us see What you mean by this polite 
and laconic asseveration. He has filed 

inst you a bill, which may be di- 
yided into eight several counts. Do 
you mean to say that the whole in- 
dictment is a falsehood, or do you con- 
fine your indignation to any indivi- 
dual section of the — Your 
temper is in such a state, that I can- 
not place much reliance on your ca- 
pacity of dissecting even the most per- 
spicuous of compositions. I will save 
you the trouble. 

The charges which I have brought 
against your literary life and conver- 
sation are these: 1. The want and the 
pretence of scholarship ; 2. A vulgar 
style in writing ; 3. A want of respect 
for the Christian religion ; 4. A con- 
tempt for kingly power, and an inde- 
cent mode of attacking the govern- 
ment of your country; 5. Extrava- 
gant admiration of yourself, the Round 
Table, and your own poems; 6. Af- 
fectation ; 7. A partiality for indecent 
subjects, and an immoral manner of 
writing concerning the crime of incest, 
in your poem of Rimini; 8. I have 
asserted, that you are a poet vastly in- 
ferior to Wordsworth, Byron, and 
Moore ! 


Thetruth of these propositions I offer. 


ed toprove tothesatisfaction of the pub 
lic, without however binding myself 
to bring them forward in any parti 

order of arrangement. But you ex- 
claim, that Iam aliar. Answer me 
these questions before I answer any of 
yours. Are you a profound scholar? 
Are you a genteel and elegant writer 
of English? Are you a pious Christian? 
Are you not the editor of the Examin- 
er? Do you not think the Round 
Table worthy of standing on the same 
shelf with the Spectator, and Rimini of 
being bound up with the Inferno? Are 
youa simple and unaffected writer? 
Have you not gloated over all the de- 
tails of an incestuous amour in a man- 
ner calculated to excite in young and 
sentimental minds, not horror, but 
sympathy for the guilty lovers? Do you 
presume to say that you wish to be 
onsi as occupying the same sta- 
tion in poetry with the authors of the 
Excursion, Childe Harold, and Lalla 
Rookh? Let me know which of the 
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eight counts it is that has provoked 
your resentment, and rest assured, that 
upon that very count my first evidences 
shall be produced. 
Excepting in so far as your compli- 
ance with this demand or paar 
casion for it, it is not by any means 
my intention to depart from the plan 
which I originally proposed. I mean 
to handle each of these topics in its 
turn, and now and then to relieve my 
main attack upon you, by a diversion 
against some of your you and less 
important auxiliaries, the Keateses, the 
Shellys, and the Webbes. Did you 
ever suppose, that having formed and 
announced such a plan, I should be 
the fool to weaken the effect of its ex- 
ecution, by telling you my name the 
moment you were pleased to demand 
it? If you think me a fool, why do 
you read my papers at all? If you do 
me the honour to suppose that F am 
capable of reading pes comprehending 
your writings, that is all I want you 
or any body else to do. I am desirous 
of addressing myself to the public upon 
these subjects, in the character of one 
who understands your works and their 
tendency. What could you or the 
public gaig by learning by what name 
I am called? If I please at any time 
to disclose myself, that will be done 
with a better grace after I have finish- 
ed my series of papers “ on the Cock- 
ney School” than now, when I have 
little more than commenced it. Did 
you hope to irritate me by calling names 
in the Examiner? The unknown and 
insignificant Z., shares the abuse of that 
journal, with those who may well keep 
him in countenance. Do the politicians 
who have decided that Mr Pitt was 
** a dull” ‘* common man,” destitute 
of either “‘ understanding, imagination, 
sensibility, wit, or judgment”’—. 
the philosophers who have called Mr 
Locke a blundering plagiary, and styl« 
ed King David a Methodist, the first 
who made a regular compromise be- 
tween immorality and religion, and a 
man of thesamestamp with Louis XIV. 
and Charlés IIl.—Do the sweeping 
moralists, who have pronounced every 
Scotchman to be by impulse a scoun- 


drel, and every Irishman by principle 


a knave—Do these oracular dogmatists 
imagine that Z. shall be offended be~ 
cause they choose to christen him a 
reptile ? 

You have found, it seems, two ex- 
cellent’ writers ‘who have taken up 





ing into their productions, I am sorry 
re om that I think your partiality for 
the subject has induced you 
sien, The Pa 
Saat with w 
signifying nothi 


to rate a 


hleteer has come for- 
full of sound and 
fury, si , to defend you 
from the remarks I made on your 
politics and your religion. In regard 
the first, hhe fase us that you 
are a true English patriot, and adds, 
by way of proof, that you are the con- 
victed libeller of your Sovereign. In 
regard to the second, he tells us in one 
, that no man can commit a great- 


5 


next, he very gravely asserts, 
that you are an open professor of the 
same ble faith with Hume, 
Condorcet, and Voltaire. I desire no 
more. Out of your own words are ye 
judged. ‘The Criticis a great admirer 
of you and of Mr Hazlitt. He thinks 
the Round Table a divine production. 
He says that “‘ Mr Hazlitt's writings 
are incomparably fuller of ideas than 
Addison’s.” Z. is not very anxious to 
know what this person thinks of his 
writings. Are you not afraid of the 
old adage, “‘ Noscitur a socio,” when 
you are willing to associate your cause 
with such a set of drivellers as these ? 
It is curious to see of what absurdities 
a clever man can be guilty, when he 
is fairly in a omnes 

It appears from the language of your 
last note to Z. that you have yourself 
misconceived my meaning in one part 
of my first paper. Mr Blackwood’s 
Editor has thought proper to soften 
some of my expressions in the Second 
Edition of his Magazine, so as to pre- 
vent the possibility of the misconstruc- 
tion into which it appears you have 
fallen. I suspect, however, that in 
truth, you are the only person who 
have mistaken my meaning, and that 
it would be a difficult thing for any 
disinterested individual, to compre- 
hend in what way you have committed 
such a blunder. When I charged you 
with depraved ey t Leigh and 
i 51 e not igh Hunt 
tae den the fact.—I have no 
reason to doubt that your private cha- 
racter is respectable ; but I judged of 
works, and I maintain 


from 
qhat they are little celoulated to sup 
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cei, 





port such a conclusion. I am Willing 
to confess to you, that there are fe» 





absurdities of which I do not believes 
most affected and tasteless rhymster 
to be ble, even though his moray 
should have no share in the base 
lities of his intellect. But the mop 
virtuous you are, the greater must 
iafneneate, and in Nisin bre 
to the private worth of Mr Hun 
must the corrupting effects of his vile 
poem be increased. Your poem is vilg 
proffigate, obscene, indecent, and de 
testable. I have already proved, and] 
mean toprove yet more fully, that in the 
Story of Rimini you have offered, 
laborious, and yet a smiling apology 
for a crime at once horrible in its ef, 
fects, and easy in its tion— 
a crime which takes for granted the 
breach of brotherly confidence; and 
the pollution of home—a crime which 
we had fondly imagined was extinet 
in England, but of which a late me 
lancholy example has taught us that 
the beginnings are as insidious as ‘the 
end is miserable. In those who have 
wept with tears of blood over thet 
tal errors of a Paolo and a Franeeses 
of our own—in those who have cursed 
the smooth villanies of Mildmay, and 
pitied the sufferings of the generous 
and unsuspecting Roseberry—in those 
who have felt the horrors of a rel 
story of Rimini, it will excite no won. 
der that a lover of virtue has poured 
out his bitter indignation inst the 
husband and the father who had dared 
to be the apologist of adultery and 
incest. a 
To answer the charges which T have 
made against your works, is in yout 
power, and in that of your friends 
The sooner you shew yourself to bea 
classical writer, a good Christian, and 
a great poet, the better will it be ft 
yourself ; and the first to congratulate 
you and the public on the metamor- 
phosis, will be the a object of 
your resentment and your abuse. “lf 
you can shew that Rimini has no 
tendency, that the young wife of ® 
old, or the sentimental wife of a busy 
husband, can study it without danget, 
your cause is won. Till that be, th 
accusation I have brought against you 
as its author will remain as it now 
and you will never white-wash thé 
reputation of your poem by blacken 
ing the character of one who has told 
For that he cannot read it withow 
hing. aes 
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ou ate not satisfied with ote 
Fy liar, an epithet which the wor: 
will attach to me, if I fail to establish 
the justice of my assertions, and which 
it will bestow upon you, sir, as soon 
as it believes me to have made out my 
int. You add, “ Z is a coward.” 
is assertion is at the best prema- 
ture. Perhaps you may hereafter find 
reason to retract your charge. But 
you will permit me to observe, that 
you invited Z to disclose his name, in 
terms which augured no very chival- 
rous intentions on your part. It is all 
one. That is a matter of very little 
importance either to Z or to the pub- 
lic. 

Junius, a much greater man than 
Z, was once attacked with epithets 
similar to yours, by a more respectable 
man than youSir William Draper. 
He replied in these terms, which I 
transcribe for your use. ‘‘ When you 
tell me I have submitted to be called 
aliar and a coward, I must ask you 
in my turn, whether you seriously 
think it any way incumbent on me 
to take notice of the silly invectives of 
every simpleton who writes in a news- 

3 and what opinion you would 

ve formed of my discretion, if I had 

suffered myself to be the dupe of so 
shallow an artifice ?” Z. 


aI 
SAGACITY OF A SHEPHERD'S DOG. 


MR EDITOR, 
Ir has often occurred to me, that a 
well-supported Magazine, such as 
yours, is very like a general conversa- 
tion of well-informed people in a li- 
terary society, who have met together 
togive their opinions freely, for one 
another’s mutual entertainment, with- 
out any particular subject being fixed 
upon for the theme of the evening. 

In such a party, it usually happens 
that one makes a powerful attack upon 
some new publication or celebrated 
author of the day ; and an animated, 
and sometimes a violent dispute arises, 
upon the justice of his criticism. An- 
other describes some new discovery in 
science, communicates some doubt in 
metaphysics, or some curious fact in 
natural history ; while a third delights 
the company by telling a ludicrous 
a of some general acquaintance. 
Each of the audience commonly feels 
an inclination to bring forward some- 


thing that burdens his memory, some 
Vor. II. 
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observation that he thinks interesting, 
or an anecdote suggested by what he 
has heard ; while several, diffident of 
doing justice to their own conceptions, 
are content to be pleased with the 
efforts of others, ra than risk the 
success of their own. 

The amusing article in your Num- 
ber for October, “‘ On the Depravity 
of Animals,” were 1 to judge from 
myself, has likely placed several of 
your readers in this predicament ; and 
probably it might have been just as 
well, had all remained in the way of 
thinking last described. However, I 
have broke through the restraint of 
such feelings, in order to add my mite 
to your monthly Miscellany. 

Among the many similar occur 
rences that I have seen and heard of, 
and which the interesting anecdotes 
of the robber’s horse and the sheep- 
stealer’s dog have brought to my re- 
collection, there is one that puts the 
sagacity of the shepherd’s dog in a 
more favourable light than that of the 
evil-disposed Yarrow there narrated, 
and which, though verging now upon 
traditionary story, is not as yet too 
old to be authenticated, and which 
puts to shame the lukewarm shepherds 
of modern days, who rather incline to 
read a newspaper than their Bibles, 
even on Samia 3 and their dull dogs, 
which get fat lying basking in the sun 
at the feet of their masters, because 
they must not run at the white-faced 
sheep, forsooth, lest they do the lazy 
animals a mischief. 

It is well known to all those con- 
versant with the hill country that 
crowns the southern district of Scot- 
land, that the sect now called Came- 
ronians are thinly scattered amon 
the population of the most uplan 
glens, where many of them can to this 
day trace their descent from those 
who so heroically suffered and bled 
during the tyrannical reign of James 
Duke of York, as they still call him. 
Their pastors have their fixed stations, 
generally on the verge of the low 
country, but are in the habit of taking 
periodical journeys, in the summer 
season, among their woe bay wn who 
have now become, to use the figurative 
language of the prophet, like the glean- 
ings of the latter vintage, a cluster 
upon the upmost 3 @ berry 
here and there upon outermost 
branches. The preachers -undertake 
these pilgrimages to look after the few 

3H 
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sheep in the wilderness, for calli 
them together for public worship 
instruction, or, per: once in three 
or four years, for the celebration of 
the sacrament. The time and place 
of meeting is communicated through 
fifteen or twenty miles of mountainous 
country, by one to another, in a 
way somewhat oe to the High- 
landers carrying the fiery cross when 
a clan was to be raised, but without 
any thing of the form, and without 
the celerity. 

At these times the preachers choose 
the most lonely and retired situations, 
but generally not far remote from the 
residence of some person of the sect in 
better circumstances, where the min- 
isters, elders, and the most respectable 
membersof the sect, many of them com- 
ing from twenty and thirty miles dis- 
tance, are accustomed to meet after the 
long protracted dutiesof the day. Some 

ears ago, all the people in the neigh- 
hood were wont to be temporary 
hearers, but the remnant of this an- 
cient sect were easily distinguished 
from the casual audience. Ranged 
closer to the tent, if there was one, or 
to the more ha gy pp pea 
preacher s » they ap to- 
gether withdrawn from earthly con- 
cerns, and absorbed in the most ab- 
stract and awful devotion. A group 
of old men might sometimes be seen 
sitting bare-headed, while the rest 
of the Audience were covered, with 
the rain dripping. from their thin 
gray locks, and quite insensible to the 
beating of the wind upon their bald 
foreheads, while they probably regret- 
ted the opportunity of manifesting 
their zeal, with the Bible in one hand, 
and the sword in the other. 

But I begin to fear, that, while I 
only meant to attempt one simple 
story, I am insensibly drawn into the 
whirlpool of a subject connected with 
twenty others, from which it may not 
be so easy to extricate myself. I am 
myself no more a Cameronian than 
many an honest modern Tory is a 
Jacobite ; but there are feelings and 
associations, which no instruction or 
piuaty can get the better of, and, 

ike some of these last, I may have a 
bias the cross way. i fright in child- 
hood has often stuck to a firm-minded 
man as long as he lived, and perhaps 
the remote cause of all this leaning to 
the Cameronians on my part might be 
traced. In fact, my great-great-grand« 
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father (somebody remarks that it igg 
shame there is no English word fo 
pa a mee fell into the mis. 
ortune, although a very sensible 
of getting the eid <a of re 
upon his farm, in a remote part of 
the country, driven to the 
town, and sold by public roup, be 
cause he could not keep his wife from 
—s a hill-preaching.—His son 
hailed the accession of the House: of 
Brunswick as he himself had done the 
enterprise of the Prince of Orange; 
and my grandfather confounded. the 
narrow circle of his acquaintances, as 
the celebrated Lord Chatham did the 
House of Peers, by strenuously argu. 
ing against the justice of the Ameri. 
can war.—But'I believe I shall never 
get at my little story. 
The Loch of St Mary, among the 
mountains of Selkirkshire,— 


“ Those hills whence classic Yarrow flows,” 


is about three quarters of a mile across, 
at the broadest part, and presents to 
strangers the picture of a large river, 
It forms a bend around a lofty green 
hill on the south, and stretches away 
towards the south-west. Two moun 
tain streams, that have entered the 
lake nearly opposite each other, have, 
in course of time, by their accumulate 
ed depositation of soil, divided it into 
two lakes, connected only by a small 
stream, falling with a gentle current 
from the one into the other. Should 
M. Cuvier ever visit the spot, he 
would undoubtedly date the change 
as having taken place within the lapse 
of six thousand years ; and perhaps 
contend, that it marks the period of 
the last great revolution of our world 
as distinctly as the digging up of the 
jaw of a monotodon, or the leg-bone 
of an antediluvian elephant. 

The upper lake is called the Loch 
of the Lowes, from a very ancient 
chapel so named, that was situated at 
the south-western extremity,* and 
had been dedicated to St Mary “of 
the Lakes.” One of the farms is still 
called the Chapel-hope, from this cir 
cumstance, and the hills overhanging 
the western side of both the lakes 
belong to it for more than two miles. 
It was the small plain formed by one 
of the two rivulets mentioned, that 
had been chosen for the celebration of 





* Not the more modern one, at the side 
of the burial-place. 
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a Cameronian Sacrament about forty- 


five years fu - 

i tary spot is completely 
surrounded by steep green hills ; and 
from the little plain where the peo- 
ple held their solemnity, the view of 
the upper lake is like looking up the 


choir of a roofless abbey ; so 

and so close does the chad’ of sedi 
sive mountains rise from the very 
shore. The sequestered loneliness of 
the place verifies the description of it 
in Marmion, to which we refer the 


In a scene so hap ily chosen by the 


seattered remnant of a venerable sect, 
the tus for the rites of religion 
was of the most simple kind. The 


tion ah aes ei 
merely two , sw il- 
ievaligntn sod, and anil a a 
cloth that might have vied with the 
driven snow ; and then might be ob- 
served the profound awe of the. peo- 
ple, and the solemn melody of the 
psalms, poured forth at intervals, as 
one small group after another rose and 
entered to the Communion Table, 
slowly, and with seeming fear and re- 
luctance. 

The sun was now more than west, 
and this solemn part of the service 
was over ; but the day was to be con- 
cluded by old Stormheaven (as he 
was named) of Penpont, a celebrat- 
ed and impressive preacher, who was 
appointed to deliver the afternoon 
sermon, when one of the shepherds 
of Chapel-hope, who had the charge 
of the flock of ewes, found him- 
self under the necessity of collect- 
ing them from their mountain-pas- 
tures to the bought. Milking the 
cows or ewes is a duty of the pastoral 
life, that, for obvious reasons, no o- 
ther avocation, however sacred, can 
supersede ; and it may be easily con- 
ceived, that the assembling of a large 
flock from the most remote corners of 
a wild and extensive grazing, must be 
a work which requires great care, and 
no small time. Yet, in the present 
case, the shepherd bethought himself 
how he might continue to reconcile 
the simultaneous discharge of his tem- 

and religious duties, and for this 

e was possessed of no common re- 
sources, 

That the ewe-milkers and himself 
might make the most of the present 
opportunity of religious instruction, 
he determined to let it be later than 
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usual before he called the females to the 
duties of the ; the evening was 
however drawing on, and he left the 
crowd as the minister who was to 
preach began the Psalm. Every one 
regretted, that the necessity John Hoy 
was under of oe his ewes should 
prevent him from hearing at least part 
of the expected discourse. As he went 
towards the road that led between the 
lochs, they followed him with their 
eyes to some distance, and thought 
his conduct somewhat unaccountable, 


when he stopt, and after remaining in 

the attitude of rs ing to his de, 

which was generally known as possess- 

ing great sagacity, he returned to- 

wards the meeting. The’ was 

observed to cross between the lochs, 

and ascend the hill on the opposite 

side; and the last cadence of the 

psalm had sunk into silence as his 

master took possession of his former 

seat upon the grass, and bestowed his 

serious attention on the sermon. His 

flock, in the meanwhile, was not with- 

out a guide. John Hoy was the first 
to observe his ewes appear in detached 

groups upon the brow of a high ridge 

that overhangs the lower lake for 
nearly a mile. The sinking sun had 
covered it with that bright radiance 
that is sometimes observed a few 
minutes before the whole is in 
shade ; and as the sheep continued to 
advance, their lengthened and moving 
shadows were thrown over the brow of 
the green hill, and were insensibly lost 
in the shade below. The dog was now 
seen behind themost distant s lers ; 
and her place was easily observed as she 
came along the ridge, for her approach 
always made a gentle movement in 
the flock, like that which is made up- 
on a still lake by a vagrant breeze of 
wind in a calm day. It was delight~ 
ful to observe how they did not run 
from her as in terror: they knew her 
well, obeyed her signals without ap- 
prehension, and even seemed to gather 
in before her as with a kind of light~ 
some pleasure.* 

An aged shepherd, who had been 
attending closely on the minister, and 
was struck with some bold simile, con- 
trasting the present with other times, 





* It has been observed of all these saga- 
‘cious sheep dogs, that the sheep are not at 
all frightened for them, but stand in awe of 
them merely, and obey them as soldiers do 
their favourite commanding officers, 
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cast his eyes to the opposite hills, the 
scenes of former <aiies and 
eution, when he suddenly started, and 
looked round the crowd for John Hoy. 
After a pause of surprise when he ob- 
served him still present, he turned to 
another gray-haired hearer, while an 
expression of awe was visible in his 
voice and manner. ‘ See yonder, Ro- 
bin, saw ye ere the like of yon? John 
Hoy’s Nimble gathering Chapel~ 
hope ewes her lane, while he’s sitting 
— I’m no wondering, on a night 
ike this, that the dumb brute should be 
led to do the deeds of the carnal day. 
We have heard muckleanent thae hills, 
but now, we may say, we have seen 
mair ever we heard of.—See till 
her, Robin, man ; she has brought the 
Lang Bank ewesforrit tothe Ox-cleugh, 
and she’s taking the brae again to 
gather the Brown Law.” According 
to the old man’s prediction, in about 
half an hour, the sheep on the distant 
part of the hill, rising from the mar- 
gin of the Loch of Lowes, were 
seen in their turn coming over the 
Weather-gieam as the others had done. 
But the sun was now very low, and 
the opposite hills were in deep and 
distinct shade, so that the sagacious 
conduct of the animal was better seen. 
She was observed to be unusually 
assiduous and diligent, as if she had 
been conscious that the time of her 
usual task was later than it ought 
to have been, and that her exer- 
tions were unsupported by her master. 
In spite of the seriousness of the 
occasion, and the eloquence of the 
preacher, a phenomenon so uncom- 
mon withdrew or divided the atten- 
tion of the hearers. The eyes of the 
whole congregation were now observ- 
ing Nimble, as she plyed along the 
face of the hill, from one place to an- 
other, to bring the loiterers forward 
with the rest. Yet she seemed care- 
ful not to drive the sheep too fast, for 
whenever they crowded upon one an- 
other or were hurried, she either drew 
off to a greater distance, or sat down 
for a few seconds behind them, till 
they composed themselves. Her mo- 
tion resembled that of a fox slipping 
from cover; it was not apparentl 
— speedily traversing mu 


round. 
" The bought (inclosure for milking 
the ewes) was upon the Oxcleugh-lee, 
exactly opposite the congregation. The 
dog was seen driving the across 
the almost dry bed of the torrent. She 


allowed them to join with those she 
had before gathered, and then went 
round the whole, as they moved gent. 
ly towards the place where they usual 
ly stood while waiting to be milky 
ed. She sat down at the foot of the 
hill, above the flock, conscious of hays 
ing completed the task of the 

so far as possibly depended upon her 
own exertions, and waited the furthe 
orders of her master, 

The sermon, fitted tomake a 
impression upon those to whom it wag 
chiefly addressed, and protracted tog 
great length, was now brought toa 
close; but the superstitious awe of the 
old shepherd had spread through the 
whole assemblage, and minister and 
hearers remained for a few minutes ig 
a deep pause, interrupted only by the 
gurgling of the adjoining brook, and 
the hoarse croaking of the raven that 
floated above them, on a level with the 
tops of the mountains. 

Silently 

The knelt, and when they rose,suchawe 
Held them in silence, that the 's ery, 
Which, far above them, at his highest flight 
Wheel’d round and round, a SCATCE Vie 


sible, 
Was heard distinctly, and the mountain 





stream, 
Which from the distant glen sent forth ite 
noise, 
Was audible 
In that deep hush of feeli 
Of waters in the silence of 
John Hoy could wait no longer. He 


. like the voice 
e night. 


rose at the beginning of the Psalm, a 
he had done before, and six young 
women came from different parts of the 
crowd, where they had been pe 
side their respective relations, and folx 
lowed him. In those times they were 
plainly dressed, though yet too well 
for their wwe | but they had os 
every-day clothes and milking pails st 
the betahet 

The sun had now nearly set, but 
the summits of the eastern mountains 
still reflected his beams, while the yele 
low glory of the welkin streamed down 
the glens that fell into the lower lake 
from the north-west, at a mile ands 
half’s distance from each other, and 
brightened the corners of the adjacent 
hills, while the lakes and the sky were 
a lovely blue. 

The whole was a piece of that broad, 
deep, distinct, and splendid co: 
heightened by the vicinity of the 
jects, and the awful quietude of the 
scene, the morning and evening alters 
nation of which probably forms the 
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peculiar charm that for ever after sways 
the feeling of the natives of a hilly 
country, which they sigh after, and 
look for in vain, when removed to the 
variety and richness of a more fertile 
district. The assembly of mountain- 
eers had broke up, and various groups 
were seen ascending the foot-paths that 
winded over the mountains, or along 
the different sides of the lakes. 
They retired to their homes, talking 
as they went of the themes which their 
had so “7 Sangeet yet of- 
diverging from the subject to mo- 
ralise on tho sitadlomn of the dumb ani- 
mal, whose attention and sagacity had 
been a full substitute for the labours of 
her master, and had enabled him to 
give the whole of the sacred day to his 
igious duties. ‘The An my A — 
told by the shep to his fa- 
nily, a SSiom without the pious 
moral, that the Supreme Being can 
provide, by the most unlikely means, 
tor those who sacrifice their temporal 
interests to the discharge of their re- 
ligious duties. M. 
January 5. 
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ALETTER ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY AT 
GLASGOW, 


Saltmarket, Jan, 12, 1818. 


MR EDITOR, 
AtrnoueH the title I have prefixed 
to my letter may perhaps lead you to 
suspect that I am about to entertain 
you with local trifies, unworthy the 
attention of the public, yet I beg you 
will read on before you determine to 
reject me, and I believe you will then 
find, that the subject on which I write 
is one of no inconsiderable importance 


to all those who consider the cause of 
literature as a matter of universal in- 
terest. The University pe or is 


a very useful and -extensive ction, 
containing many thousand volumes 
a Noe 
sm: nings, in 
the ae of rather more than two 
centuries. ‘To these books, the actual 
students of the university, and those 
who had gone through the usual course 
of education in this place, have at all 
times had access, till within the last 
two years, when a new system of ad- 
ministration has been adopted. The 
use of the library is now exclusively 


confined to the professors of the col~ 
lege ; and such of the students as are 
permitted to read a book from the 
public wary «ge 80, not as of old, in 
their own ight, but by the ex 
press kindness patronage of some 
individual professor, who is so good 
as to take out the volume in his own 
a - ~ then = to me student, 

The only possible a which 
could, as J think, he elisa’ dor’ the 
late innovation, would be a clear proof, 
satisfactory to all the world, that the 
college li here is the property, 
not of the university, but of the pro- 
fessors. Even in that case, as a Writer 
whom we consulted last year on this 
business observed, *‘ the students have 
probably long ago obtained as binding 
a servitude of browsing upon this li- 
brary as any man ever had of grazi 
his cattle upon a village common. 
But it at least would be acknow 
that the professors have some excuse 
for their present conduct, and it would 
be admitted on all hands, that the onus 
probandi should lie not on those who 
are injured, but on those who are bes 
nefited, by the legal specialty. Let 
pty neem how ~ matter ace 
t stands. I strongly suspect that 
we shall find the onus probandi, in the 
present instance, to lie altogether on 
the other side. 

As the records of the university, 
and, among the rest, all deeds of do 
nations to the library, are kept in a 
manner which renders access to them 
entirely out of the power of a person 
in my situation, I am content to ad- 
mit, that my reasoning in the present 
instance must proceed al 
probabilities—but the evi 
adduce may nevertheless amount to a 
moral certainty, and if so, I doubt not 
the impartial public will be abundante 
ly satisfied. And in the first instance, 
let us inquire, What was the origin of 
the library? That some collection of . 
books was by the university 
in its primitive state, before the bene» 
factions of King James VI., is at least 
probable, but I have seen no notice of 
it. At all events, the first considerable 
collection of books possessed by the 
university, was that given and be-~ 
queathed pat ornament and 
patron of Scottish literature, George 
Buchanan. Now, for whose use, we 
may ask, were these books of the great 
George Buchanan intended ? For that 
of ** one principal, three regents, one 


clerk, and one cook? for of these, ac- 
cording to Cleland,* the whole regu- 
lar establishment of the university in 
his time consisted—or were they not 
rather intended for the benefit of 
the youth of that age, “ inter quos,’ 
as is stated in a of donation 
about the same time, “‘ pro nimia pau- 
pertate disciplinarum studia neglecta 
jacebant ?” To those who are ac- 
quainted either with the old consti- 
tution of our university, y4 with the 
irit of George Buchanan, the answer 
of fl this question will appear a thing 
sufficiently obvious. In its original 
state, as my dfather, the bailie, 
used to say, the government of the 
university of Glasgow was not lodged 
in the hands of a few regents and pro- 
fessors, elected by each other, as at 
t, but, like the university of 
Bologna, on the model of which it 
was established, in the hands of the 
doctors and masters of arts. In 
these the authority, dignity, and im- 
munities of THE UNIVERSITY were 
vested.t By what course of unfor- 
tunate events this state of things has 
passed away, and one so miserably 


inferior been established in its room, . 


this is not the time to inquire ; but it 


ma an excite a smile to hear 
dnt met 0 + day sag ee gr yA 


college for the time being, but these 
men, the doctors and masters of arts, 
the original members of the faculties, 
are now excluded, not only from all 
actual — in the manage- 
ment of revenues, and the conferring 
of degrees, but also in the use of the 
books given by George Buchanan to 
the “ University of Glasgow.” It is 
not necessary to go so far back. The 
t body of the library has been 
med by donations, either of books, 
er of money “ to buy books,” from 
munificent noblemen and gentlemen 
in our neighbourhood, and from pro- 
fessors, who, in their day, conferred 
honour on the situations which they 
held. Among these last I may men- 
tion the name of Simpson, who left 
his books to the library of the univer- 
sity, and for the use of whom ? the 
professors !—there were not, I will 
venture to say, above two of his col- 
t+ who could demonstrate ten 
propositions in his Euclid, nor am I 





* See Annals of Glasgow, by W. Cleland. 
+ Vide Cleland, ibid. 
+ Moore and Anderson. 
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aware that the mathematical  geniug 
of our regents is, even in the present 
day, in a greatly more flouri 
condition. The good, humane, a 
zealous Simpson, meant his books, not 
for the use of professors, who are’ 
well able to buy books for themselves, 
but for the poor students, who need 
every encouragement and facility tp 
induce them to study those abstruge 
branches of learning in which he him. 
self delighted. 

But by far the greatest benefactor 
to our library has been the British 
Parliament. It has lately been found, 
that the library of the university has 
a right, by the kindness of the Legis. 
lature, to one copy of every book print. 
ed in Great Britain and Ireland. A 
most omy | privilege ! and for whom 
intended ? that will be best ascertains 
ed by considering who they are on 
whom similar privileges have been 
conferred, -viz. he other three Scottish 
universities—the two English univer. 
sities—Trinity College Dublin—the 
British Museum—the King’s Library 
—and the Advocates’ Library at Edin. 
burgh. In each of these cases, the 
use of the books so given by the 
Legislature, so paid for by authors and 
booksellers, is placed at the disposal 
of large bodies of readers ; and it is 
pretty clear, that for that purpose were 
the privileges bestowed. In G 
alone, the books given by the public 
for the encouragement of learning are 
at the disposal, not of a great multi» 
tude of readers, but of a very few ine 
dividuals. That these individuals are 
very learned individuals, no man will 
venture to deny :—were it the custom 
of Parliament to give a present of every 
book published in Britain to small li- 
terary clubs or societies, it is perhaps 
true, that a club or society more wore 
thy of such munificence than that 
which assembles in the Fore-hall at 
Glasgow would not easily be selected. 
But such is neither the custom nor 
the duty of our rulers. The eighteen 
professors (for I have now coun 
them) are all most worthy, intelli- 
gent, and some of them even eminent 
men; but I do not doubt there is 
many another score of literary men in 
Britain, who think themselves equally 
well entitled to the marked patron- 
age of Parliament. This much is cer« 
tain, that if these professors of ours 
are to be so pointed out to the 
world as the objects of legislative 
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ion and kindness, it is their 

Paty to shew their sense of this dis- 
tinguished favour, by literary exer 
tions at least as super-eminent as their 
literary privileges. That they may do 
so in future, is the prayer of none 
more sincerely than myself; but that 
they have as yet done so, is far from 
ing evident, either to me.or to any 
with whom I have conversed. The 
ability with which they discharge their 
official duties is universally recognised 
by the public, and is a sufficient proof 
what they might do; but at present, 
if we except Dr Thomson, (the pro- 
fessor of chemistry, who has just been 
elected) our senatus academicus can 
boast of no man who is a living author 
of — ished eminence. ‘The only 
works of any of the other professors 
with which I am acquainted, are 
these:—A new Version of certain 
Psalms, by Dr Macgill, professor of 
divinity ; a Poem on Order, by Dr 
Josiah Walker, professor of humanity 
(for an account of which see the Edin- 
h Review); an excellent Imi- 
tation of Dr Johnson’s style, and a 
Translation of Tyrtceus’ war songs, 
by Mr Young, professor of Greek ; 
a small dissertation on Bones, by Dr 
Jeffray ; a short but masterly Pamph- 


let against the late Lord Advoeate, by 
Professor Mylne ; a book of Travels 
through part of the Low Countries, by 
Professor Muirhead (the librarian) ; 


a “History of Medicine,” by Dr 
Richard Miller ; and a Treatise upon 
Midwifery, by Professor Burns. With 
the exception of perhaps this last 
work, oo the inimitable Criticism on 
Gray’s Elegy, of Professor Young, 
none of these books have ever been 
much in the hands of the public. If 
I am defrauding any of the learned 
professors of honour that is due to 
them, it will give me pleasure as well 
as instruction, to be corrected by them- 
selves, 

It will easily be believed, that an 
innovation so daring, and so injurious 
as that to which I have now called the 
attention of your readers, has not taken 
place without exciting much displea- 
sure among the students of the uni- 
versity, as well as those clergymen and 
other gentlemen who formerly studied 
here, and who had always been in 
use to read the books belonging to the 
mhiversity collection. To the com- 
plaining students, one only apology, 
or excuse, or evasion, has ever been 


aot It aie this— ae in former 
times the privi which the 
sessed was the price of an enteeal fies 
which they paid for the maintenance 
of the library. This tax is, as the 
professors observe, no lo levied ; 
and the privilege has only followed 
the fortunes of its purchase-money. 
That this allegation can be of any 
avail, till such time as it is clearly’ 
proved that all the donations of books, 
from the time of George Buchanan 
downwards, were meant exclusively 
for the professors, I absolutely and 
distinctly deny. The levying of a tax 
upon the use of the library was an 
arbitrary step, adopted without the 
consent of the students, and having 
for its direct p the ial ex- 
clusion of them from the use of their 
own property. The uses to which the 
product of the tax was applied recon- 
ciled us indeed to that measure, and 
we made no complaints. But now 
that the tax is dropped, is our tempo- 
rary acquiescence in it to be made use 
of in the justification of another ty- 
ranny, another arbitrary exertion of 
power, another and a far more odious 
Tax, in which we do not, and never 
will acquiesce? But what sort of 
apology is this to those gentlemen who 
are settled in this city or its vicinity, 
and who, during the years of their at- 
tendance in the university, paid this 
tax for the express increas- 
ing the library, and in the confidence 
that the library, so increased, would 
be, throughout the whole of their af- 
ter lives, the comfort and cordial of 
their existence. They paid, for ten 
or more years, whatever was required, 
with a view, not somuch to what they 
then read, as to what they hoped to 
read now and hereafter. ‘The eminent 
qualifications and illustrious works of 
those who now retain the sole use of 
the library, will afford but a small 
consolation to those who have been 
deprived of it. If they wish us to 
pay the tax, we make no objections ; 
we are willing to stretch every nerve 
rather than relinquish what we have 
always considered to be by far the 
most important of our academical pri- 
vileges. Let them name their sum ; 
and let them be assured, that although 
it should be doubled or tripled upon 
us, we will most ch y comply 
with their demands. 

“* The tax,” they say, “is no long- 
er useful, therefore we shall no longer: 








ar ~ 
the books entered ip hall.” 
A pretty answer, truly! Are there no 
books published except those entered 
in s hall?’ t say you to 
the 30,000 books published every year 
in France, Or the 40,000 published 
year in Germany, to say nothing 
of o countries? Among all that 
number, it must be very wonderful if 
there are no books so much worth 
reading as those which some of you 
uce—Translations of the Psalms, 

‘oems on Order, and Treatises on the 
Bones! That you do not care about 
them, is nothing to.us. Your satisfac- 
tion is no argument to those who have 
no faculty-dinners to attend—no easy- 
chairs wo snore ins: But itis not neces- 
sary to confine ourselves tonew books. 
Is your collection of the’ old ones so 
very complete ? Are there no old books 
worth buying but what you possess ? 
Those of you who have ever compared 
your own catalogue with any other, 
will hardly venture to answer me in 
the negative ;—and indeed the defec- 
Soamanties arene ae 

partment am itted 
by all your medical members, who 
have been obliged to assist their stu- 
dents to form a and more 
complete professional library for them- 
selves. 

Facts are stubborn chiels, 
And downa be disputed. 

But before 1 go any farther, I may 
as well stop till it be ascertained 
whether the library of which I speak 
be indeed the library of the universi- 
ty, or the library of the professors. 
For if it should turn out to be a mere 

ivate collection, there is no question, 
be entire=: 


t its managemel said “entire: 
iy regulated by Shea tpt .its pro- 
prietors, and the ladiés of their fam- 


ilies. lls ot , 

On looking over what I have writ» 
ten, I fear that persons unacquainted 
with the history of our university will 
be inclined to imagine I have used 

too'strong. for: the: oceasion, 

to say to themselves, that the 
professors must have some Tea- 
son ip.reserve. for all that. they have 
done. Fox_.the. satisfaction. of such. 
all briefly. notice a small: 
academicaketeaiote of the last cen- 
tury." From the earliest times it was 


the privilege o€e¢hectouknaneaxy Ava 
the Studia RFCS 


on Ta,0 Lady reading Romeo and. Fuliety 5.6 amy 


it.” And why. is it,na longer nse~, 


called, to, glact their chief. 


@ very disagreeable one to the 
professors, and these gentlenien cop 
trived, about the year 1729; 
to smuggle the students out ‘of ‘all 
blessings it at that period coniferr 
by taking the election ‘into theif ow 
hands. The young men had some 
spirit, and they wrote several vigorous. 
pamphlets on the occasion, one.of,; 
which now lies before me, having this 
motto: ‘* O Domus antiqua,heu, quam 
dispari dominare Domino!” But the 
pamphlets did not cure the evil ; that! 
was not accomplished till the cause’é? 
justice was embraced by one of’ the! 
— own number—the late jls., 
ustrious Joun Mizar. That great, 
and independent man made commom; 
cause with the injured students, ,audy 
presided at a counter election :-by them. 
‘The Rector whom they chose was found 
to be the legal magistrate, and the! 
professors were obliged to give up all 
their pretensions. Were Millar 
alive, we should have had no need! 
make the present appeal to the py 
He has both a. son and a.son-inn 
in the faculty; let us hope that ongr 
or both of them will be found: capa- 
ble of imitating his example now,-ias! 
they have heretofore given us’ good 
reason to expect. Your most obedi- 
ent servant, “ral 
Nicot Jarvre, tertius, MD. 
dW 
eh 
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TO A LADY READING ROMEO ANDyy 

JULIET. ‘ ih 

From the German, - 

OF love and sorrow *tis 2 peerless tales 
Then press it softly to thy" gentle breast. 

I'll share the fear that makes thy we cheek, 

rink rect be setiul. te ton 

rn the wish that maynot be coriflt, 

Unhappy pair ! and yet to them was'giver4 

That earthly joy which tasteth “ntost “of 

heaven 


Oh! sweet and bitter, let our thixt teats’ 
flow, trot on 
Whiere on the grave of faith drooping. 


violets grow. 

To mortals there is given a fleeting life; _ 
A’ lifeah! no; a‘wild, ‘vain, “harping 
tA Fi kKS AJ ‘ out 

A tempest of pride, passion; sin, andsteife, 
A y ewhah. dark—-a restless, foaming 


stream. 
When pee or 
We feel the Motion——k > 
wars qn 
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» like the oil sea, 
ere eran’ stesing repose and liberty. 


pees y-—Love buds in peace, 
But i in the air have sworn 

To blast its beauty e’er the leaves increase. 

The lovers dare not look—fiends watch 

their eyes 5 : ‘ 

They dare not speak—fiends intercept their 


is on them—mute—o’er-mastering ; 
2 ya o’er them waves her dark 


depressing wing. 


faint-heart yield him as he may, 
ye we spowerlesscnlove's steady breast ; 
The lovers shrink not in the evil day, 

They are affli ey are not opprest. 
To die er, or victorious live— 
Thatfirst and holiest vow—'tis theirs to give. 
United, though in fetters, they are free, 
care not A the grave their bridal 

bed should 


tmay be, that if love’s expanding flower 
Is forced to close before the storm’s keen 
breath , 
ing may protract the blooming hour 
Which is so shart in all that suffers death. 
silence, and the sorrow, and the pain, 
nourish that which they attack in vain. 
lowly flame burns longest, —humble 
sadness 
kindlier to love’s growth than free un- 
varied gladness. 


But oh! how glorious shone their ruling star, 
Who carried with them budding loves to 
heaven ; 
Whom angels welcomed in bright realms afar, 
With a full cup, which scarce to touch 


ee 
“J 


Pee <f 


Ss 


was 
While any remnant of terrestrial sin 
Had power to stain the holy draught within ; 
They died—young love stood by them, 
calmly sighing, 
And fanned with his soft wing the terrors of 
their dying. 


Read not of Juliet and her Romeo ' 
With tragic trembling and hair ; 

Be mild, fair maid, and gentle in your woe, 
As in their death were that most innocent 


Upon the tomb o’ the Capulets there gleams 

Notorch-light—but a moon of tender beams. 

—You must not hate love because Juliet died, 

But wish to sleep like her, by a true lover’s 

side. A. W. S. 
a 

VERSES WRITTEN IN 1793, ON SEE~ 
ING THE. PLACE WHERE THE MAID 
OF ORLEANS SUFFERED. 


Thou 
Vot, Il. 


On seeing the Place where the Maid of Orleans suffered. 
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It was no fabli . 


That ofng ghaapes of glory, 


strengthe 

*Twas Horeb’s sacred spark ! 
Christ did thy banner brighten, 
And Christ thy pangs will lighten, 
Joanne! thou Maid of Arc! 


With heavenly pity glowing, 
To tes Man aoe 

Her awful virgin eyes : 
Thy God doth comfort send thee ; 
Blest ministers attend thee, 

To waft thee to the skies. 


I see thou dost not ban 
The ingratitude of man : 
No curses come from thee ; 
Thy face is mild, fair maid, 
Though they have thee betrayed, 
Whom thou didst oft set-free. 


Thy countrymen betrayed thee ; 
Thy friends a victim made thee ; 
And thine ungenerous foes 
er lies and insults o’er thee, — 
—They quailed of old before thee, 
When high thy white plume rose. 


I see the guiltless maiden, 
Her cheek’s proud flush, 1 faden, 
Awakes ! ’tis virgin e. 
Hard butcher hands are baring © 
Her bosom to the staring 
Of them that feared her name. 


*T was but a moment’s fever,— 
She paler now than ever, 
Prays calmly in their view : 
‘¢ God pardon these rude soldiers ; 
These hard-eyed stern beholders ; 
They know not what they do: 


‘¢ Lord Jesu, for thy sake, 
I kiss—I kiss the stake ; 

Receive my soul in pity.” 
With this the flames up i 


; springing, 
Toe Voter al the gully dye 


I see no more the arm, 
Whose weapon did no harm, 
The banner—-not the sword. 
No more the snowy breast, 
Which never love confest 
But for its Saviour-Lord. 


The winds disperse her ashes ; 
No tear the dark spot washes, 

Where martyr blood hath been ; 
ron Oe eee 
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Can bear her bards, whe jeer 
At thee, thou virgin seer, 
* Thou holy, meek Joanne ? 


O heartless generation ! 
False, grit . faithless nation ! 
With thee truth’s star is dark, 
And chi a ! 
ae neal ahttane, 
Joanne, thou Maid of Arc! 
A. W. Ss. 


—— 


NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN 
LONDON. 


No I. 


We are about to commence an ac- 
quaintance with the readers of this 
Magazine. The subject of our com- 
munication with them will be the 
Acted Drama of London. But in or- 
der that they may not expect of us 
what it is not our intention to give 
them, it may be as well for both par- 
ties, if we begin by saying a few words 
on the kind and manner of the re- 
marks that we may from time to time 
offer them, and on the nature of the 
opinions and feelings from which these 
remarks will spring. 

First, As to the kind and manner of 
our remarks. In one word, then, we 
are not critics. We have no theories 
to support,—no established set of prin- 
ciples to write from,—no critical sta- 
tute-book, by which to try and judge 
of every thing and every body that 
comes before us. We are accustomed 
to feel a great deal oftener than to 
think ; if we have succeeded in keep- 
ing the source of our feelings pure, one 
of them will always be worth a score 
of thoughts, especially when passion is 
the subject on which those feelings are 
to be employed. We shall therefore 
frequently talk to our readers as we 
would to an acquaintance,—as if we 
were one of themselves, and entreat 
them not to be impatient, if, being 
obliged to have all the talk to our- 
selves, we should sometimes even gos- 
sip a little. But there are different 
s of talkers: There is the dry 
-of-fact talker, who tells every 
‘ what every body knows ; and the 


Pa Froning talker, whose little modicums 


sense “‘ float in a Mediterranean sea” 
of fine phrases ; and the dogmatical 
talker, who will have it so because it 


* The Pucelle, &c. 
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is so, and with whom it is 80 because 
he will have it so; and the mechani. 
cal talker, a sort of moral smock-j 
that makes a a disagreeable noise, ang 
goes ~ | without ever bei 
wound up; and various others, * too 
tedious to mention,” as the conjurors’ 
advertisements have it. But so 

as our readers do not place us in either 
of these classes, we shall not complain, 
and perhaps they will not. 

It has whispered to us by 4 
friend, that in writing for the public, 
our manner of expressing what occurs 
tous m_ be thought too egotistical, 
Before th reader decides that it is so, 
and condemns accordingly, let him 
think, as we have done, whether, in 
being too solicitous to avoid the 
pearance, we mighit not be led to aug. 
ment the reality; whether a man, 
whose over-refined taste makes him 

tually fearful of speaking of hime 
alt does oe run the risk of coming 
at length to think of nothing else. The 
truth is, we dislike the singular plural 
“we” alfogether, but cannot muster 
up egotism enough to be the first to 
reject it. We beg our readers to re 
member too, that all we profess to of. 
fer them is, the thoughts, and feelings, 
and opinions of an individual,—of one 
much more apt to listen than to talk,— 
much more able to learn than to teach, 
Therefore, when we say such a thing 
is so, with reference to matters of opi- 
nion, we mean that we think or feel 
it to be so,—that it 7s so in and forus. 

With respect to the nature of the 
feelings and opinions from which our 
remarks will spring, we shall confess 
that our opinions are few and weak, 
in proportion as our feelings are many 
and strong. ‘To be frank at once, our 
opinions for the most part hang very 
loosely about us. We know the dan+ 
ger of this; still more the danger of 
confessing it ; and most of all, the dan- 
ger of confessing it to Edinburgh read- 
ers. But it is true, and we cannot 
help it ; and indeed do not desire to 
help it. Besides, we scorn to pass for 
wiser and better people than we,are. 
We repeat, therefore, that our opi- 
nions on many subjects hang very 
loosely about us ; on many we have 
no opinions at all ; partly because we 
are not able to make up our minds 
about them, and partly because we 
are not called upon to do so. . We 
have something else to do. . We-have 
to feel, and to.act, and to enjoy, and 
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suffer;—to bear and forbear ; we 
bere live in a world where goodness 
is wretched, and wicked- 
ness triumphant ; we have to live in 
the centre of the greatest city of that 
world, with brick walls round us when 
we wake in the morning, the din of 
commerce in our ears, and its effects 
ing upon our eyes, and hearts, 
and understandings, all day long; and 
at night we go to rest with the echoes 
and images of all these things floating 
about us, and blending with our bet- 
ter thoughts, and aspirations, and ex- 
pectancies, till truth seems changing 
into falsehood, light into darkness ; in 
short, all good things into their oppo- 
sites. Heaven forbid that, situated 
thus, we should have too many or too 
strong opinions of our own! Of what 
use ste they be tous? We should 
be ashamed to conceal, and afraid to 
express them ; and they would rankle 
within us, and perhaps taint and cor- 
rupt the fountain head of those feel- 
ings from which most of the opinions 
that we do possess proceed, and in 
which all of them that are of any va- 
lue have been tried, and cleansed, and 
mnodified. 

As to our opinions and feelings on 
the particular subject before us, we 
deem the acted drama highly import- 
ant in its influence on the real refine- 
ment of a nation ; but are inclined to 
trace that influence, not to a different 
source from that to which it is usually 
traced, but through different channels ; 
—and we dissent a good deal from the 
general opinion as to what is the real 
refinement of a nation. 

But, after all, there is not a little 
cant in the talk about the public in- 


, fluence of the drama. In the present 


condition of society, its chief and most 
unequivocal good consists in the sum 
of individual pleasure it produces. 
The drama is an ideal world, to which 
we flee to forget all the wretched re« 
alities of daily life, and remember all 
the kindly ones ; and its best beauty 
is, that its gates are not closed even 
upon the meanest supplicants for en- 
trance. Poetry—written poetry—is 
an ideal world too; but it is situated 
above the clouds: it requires wings 
to reach even its threshold; but to 
penetrate to its inmost recesses—its 
seventh heaven—demands a sustained 
flight—a power in some sort kindred 
to that which created it. But the act- 
ed drama is, when it weeps, a sovth- 
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ing and heart-rending, and, whew it 
smiles, a frank, hand-shaking 
world, situated in our very neighbour- 
hood on the face of the earth; into 
which all who come may enter at all 
times, and in all moods; and all who 
enter may taste and appreciate, and 
enjoy and remember. The poor in 
— as well . re low in 
intellect as well as the high—peasant 
and prince, and shilsenihees it 
makes them all equal, for it makes 
them all happy, happiness is your 
only true and honest leveller. The 
drama is a world in which age is car- 
ried back to youth, without forfeiting 
the wisdom of its experience; and 
youth is carried forward to manhood, 
without losing the still better wisdom 
of its inexperience ; in which the poor 
man tastes for a while the pleasure and 
power of the prince, and, what is still 
more difficult to bring about, the 
prince enjoys for a moment the tran- 
quillity and happiness of the peasant. 
A great commercial city without an 
acted drama, would be like a world 
without a sun. None would care to 
go or to look abroad ; but every one, 
being content to remain shut up in 
the dungeon of self, would dress by 
the glass of his own senses, and move 
and act by the paltry farthing-candle- 
light of his own. interest. The walls 
ot his house would become the bound- 
aries of his mind's kingdom ; and see- 
ing nothing there wiser, or better, or 
happier, than himself, he would eon- 
clude that all the world must be fool- 
ish, and wicked, and miserable; and 
sitting down with a kind of despairing 
self-complacency, he would éhink him- 
self a god, but feel himself a slave. 
The acted drama—at least the acted 
drama as it has been, and ought to be 
—corrects all this. It entices the 
mind to escape from the body, and to 
breathe and look abroad. It teaches 
those who are compelled to live in 
great cities, that they must not judge 
of man by men; and shews them that 
there may be something brighter thes 
gold—something loftier than utility— 
something wiser than selfishness ; and 
though they would never have found 
this out of themselves, yet they are 
by no means worse to learn it, and. it 
cannot be lost upon them. Indeed it 
is chiefly to the inhabitants of great 
cities that an acted drama is beneficial 
and necessary ; and its utility, inde- 
pendently of the pleasure it produces, 
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is chiefly to be anticipated and traced 
=e uned the high valger 
rich or poor—whether — 
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gallery, who w r three hours, 
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for it all the rest of the year ; an 


tears are quite as pure and respectable, 
ing, too, as those. of her 
in the dress boxes. 

e have said that our fixed opin- 
ions are few ; but we should add, that 
those we have are strong in rtion 
to, and perhaps by reason of, their 
fewness. So that our readers (espe- 
cially those who may happen to differ 
from us) must not be surprised or 
angry, if we talk of those opinions of- 
ten, and contend for them strenuous- 
ly ; for they have stood by us so long, 
and served us so fai y, that we 
are apt to consider them as friends 


poe 
human beings, and that S 


h 
is the greatest of poets; but that it 
hare betty forall the world if he 
t tof asa only— 
not as a writer of acti ht ay 
it had not been for Mr Kean, we 
eof Slee to see a 
y 0 "s acted again. 
e external senses clog and fetter all 
the loftier powers of the human mind, 
and, more than all, the imagination ; 


ingly it has always happened, that 
the persons who have ey best able 
to jate S , have been 
those least in the habit of seeing him 
acted ; and the critic who has appre- 
ciated him best of all, is a foreigner 
who has never seen him acted at all. 
In gor we shall never cease 
to regret having seen Hamlet. so 
often acted in our youth. We have 


te ete 


round every charaeter in it, and 
particularly the chief one, that we 
are now totally unable to strip them 
though we feel that they have 
) business there.” We are con- 
vinced that this prevents us from see- 
ing @ great part of the beauties of that 


‘ and from appreciating those 
We do see, Though Hamlet is “ the 


38 
3 


glass of fashion and the mould/o¢ 
form,” what mere reader ever ‘thinks 
of setting about to imagine how'he 
looks 2 It is his © oak 
*¢ mind alone—————— aa 
The living fountain in itself contains”! 
Of beauteous and sublime.” AcLAS 


And yet we can never name his name, 
but 2a comely-looking gentleman, 
black starts. up before us, with ae 
vet hat and feathers under his arm, 
and a foil-stone star glittering on his 
breast. And then for Desdemona, 


** The gentle lady married to the Moor {” 


If we had been left to ourselves, we 

could have fancied her any thing or 
any body we liked, and have changed 
the fancy at our will. But, as it is, 
she is nothing to us but a slim y 
lady in white satin, walking about on 
the boards of a theatre. How differ. 
ent is it, where the imagination is left 
to do its own work! With Una, for 
example,— 
“ Heavenly Una, with her milk-white lamb{” 
She haunts us like a spirit, at all times 
and in all places. She comes to us 
under all shapes, and changes them 
even while we are looking at her ; and 
yet, though they are all indefinite, 
they are all beautiful, and all true, 

On the other hand, however, we 
must not forget, or shrink from con- 
fessing, that we never perhaps knew 
Othello or Richard, till we knew Kean; 
and that we never felt so much de. 
light in reading Shakspeare, as we 
have in seeing Kean act him. i 
avowal is due to the transcendent ge- 
nius of the one, and it cannot detract 
from that of the other. 

Another of the opinions, or prejt 
dices, or whatever they may be call- 
ed, from which our remarks will sprit 
is, that nature is the standard of a 

ness in the world of art ; and that 
therefore there is not, and cannot be, 
such a thing as what is called ideal 
beauty. That the Venus, for example, 
is a finer statue than the Apollo, be- 
cause the first is on/y nature, the latter 
is more. ’ 

That the weak, and confiding, and 
forgiving Desdemona, is a more lovely 
creature than the all-perfect Clarissa; 
because the former is buf a woman, the 
latter is an angel. 

From this it follows, that our one 
earthly idol is simplicity, and our,one 
antipathy is affectation,—but we love 
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ever to our eyes and ears, yet 
the t is never absent from. our 
th ts; and, hap ily, we do not 
live by seeing and hearing, but by 


One word, as to the plan on which 
we propose to conduct our account of 
the Acted Drama of London, and we 
shall conclude. We fear, then, that 
our readers must be content to receive 
it in as desultory a manner as that of 
the foregoing observations which are 
to introduce it. But we are sure, that 
we shall be best able to please others 
when we best please ourselves; and 
shall therefore never scruple to go out 
of our path to avoid a stumbling- block, 
or pluck a flower. It should be borne 
in mind, too, that we set out on a 

inciple of selection, and shall there- 
bore ways have more to say on five 
minutes of genius, than on five hours 
of dulness. 

It would also be desirable. for both 
parties, if our Edinburgh readers would 
not forget that we write from London, 
and our London ones that we write 
for Edinburgh. 





We have but a poor account to give 
of the drama of London for this month. 
The novelties have been, at Covent- 
Garden, a tragedy and a pantomime ; 
and at Drury-Lane, a pantomime.— 
The tragedy, which is called Retri- 
bution, or the Chieftain’s Daughter, 
was produced on Thursday, Ist. It 
is from the pen of a young gentleman 
named Dillon, only three or four-and- 
twenty years of age; and from what we 
Bodeed and heard, we hoped and ex- 
pected to have been able to say better 
things of it than we can. But the 
truth is, the attempt is a too ambitious 
one for a beginner. A young man 
who had genius enough to write a 
good y, would never have com- 
menced his litérary career by writing 
a tragedy at all. The hope of suc- 
ceeding, indicated weakness rather 
than strength. None but infants reach 
at the moon. 

The scene of Retribution is laid at 
Persia, during the fourth century ; and 
the dramatis persone and plot are as 
follows : 

Vatanes, King of Persia,.Mr Young. 


’ 2 wow M‘Cready. 
Haned, his Sons, »~Mr C. Kemble. 
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, the one more than we hate the other ; 
because, though thelastis, now-a-days, 


Suther, a, Captive Chi Terry. i 
Zitnea’ Daughter to Suthers dime O'Neal 
ra, ter to iss O° 

Besides Slaves, Confidants, and 39 fend 

The piece sat the Court of 
Varanes, on the first Me 
his accession ‘to ‘the’ throne, aha” the 
day on which his elder soit CHosrod te- 
turns from a successful on 
against one of the rude tribes’ which 
inhabit the Carduchian mountains— 
bringing with him, ‘as captive, the 
chieftain of the tribes, Suther, against 
whom Chosroo cherishes a violent ha- 
tred, on account of Suther and his 
daughter Zimra having refused his 
alliance. Hamed, the virtuous son 
of Varanes, and loving and beloved by 
Zimra, protects her and her father 
from the violence of Chosroo, and in 
or uence pre his hatred also,— 
and:their mu endeavours to ob 
tain and keep possession ‘or th * oR 
tives, forms the chief pat Pap 
plot. ' Chosroo’ is* the Wetter éha 
to effect ‘his Doses, by, ha 
a mysterious power over father 
Varanes, which turns out to arise 
from Chosroo having been present 
when Varanes murdered his brother 
and predecessor Sorab, for the pur- 
pose of gaining his throne. During 
the course of the play, the guilty con- 
science of Varanes forces him to make 
discoveries, which raise suspicion of 
his guilt ; and the report at len 
reaches the ears of Hamed, who in- 
stantly flies to his father to know the 
truth. Afterastruggle, Varanes con- 
fesses the murder, and cook exhausted, 
and, as it is supposed, dead. Hamed, 
at this siopieitt ‘being found by_ his 
brother Chosroo standing over the bo- 
dy, is charged with the murder, and 
condemned to die. In the last act, 
the supposed body of the king is 
brought in; but just as Hamed and 
Suther are about to be led to execu- 
tién, it is discovered by Zibtte, ‘the 
the body’ is. not‘ that of the_ king, 
Varanes how enters ‘alive, and after 
frustrating the design’ of Chosroo, and 
making him change places with his in- 
tended victims, dies of retnorse an 
sorrow for the guilt of himself and 
his son ; and the tragedy ends. 

If the reader find any confusion in 
this account of the business of the 
piece, he must not blame us. How 
Varanes came to be stipposed dead, 
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and yet to be alive, we could not very 
well make out ; neither could we dis- 
cover any reasons for the revolti 
circumstance of his having murd 
his Lg mp It sip Prog ae ne or 
retard the progress of the chief plot in 
any way. Tn fact, there is no regular 
progression of interest,—no series of 
accidents bearing upon and developing 
and illustrating each other; and, as 
far as we pose see, any one of the 
seenes might change places with any 
other, without injury tothe piece. It 
is true, that all these defects might 
be expected in the first production of 
a young writer ; and they might even 
be tolerated, were there any beauties 
of language, or character, or passion, 
to make us forget or overlook them ; 
but we are compelled to say that there 
are none. By whut kind of courtesy, 
therefore, such a piece can be called 
“a Tragedy,” it is difficult to tell. 
Is it because some one diesin the course 
of it? But if this were the rule, every 
melo-drama of the day would have 
superior claims to the title, in the 
proportion of six to one. The author 
of this piece must fix his standard of 
excellence much higher than he ap- 
pears to have done, and let his at~ 
tempts to reach that standard be more 
ual and progressive. His jump- 
ing at it at once indicates more ambi- 
tion than power. He must learn, or 
recollect, that a tragedy should at least 
the ear by its language, or a- 
waken and fix the attention by its in- 
cident—or purify and melt the heart 
by its pathos—or elevate and strength- 
en the imagination by its sentiment— 
or delight and instruct the mind by 
its developement of character ; and that 
“gues tragedy must do all this, and 
in subordination to present and im- 
mediate pleasure. Now his tragedy 
does no one of all these things. Ju- 
liet says, “‘ What’sin a name?” But 
Juliet, though a delightful lover, was 
a very indifferent philosopher. There’s 
a great deal inaname. If the author 
of Retribution had made his work a 
little shorter, and called it a melo- 
drama, we should have said it was a 
ood one, and anticipated, that as he 
d prudently chosen to begin with a 
melo-drama, he might one day rise 
toa writer of tragedies; but, as he 
chooses to begin with a tragedy, we 
fear he must sink to a writer of melo- 
dramas. 
The pantomimes provided for the 


Christmas folks (we use the phrase iq 
any sense rather than a slighting one) 
are no better in their kind than the 
tragedy we have just spoken of. Ag 
that does not make you weep, so 

do not make you laugh. We 
never again see such a pantomime a 
Mother Goose as long as we live! 
Why is this? Is it that the art of 
making a pantomime is lost—or that 
we can never again be so young a 
when we saw that ? Why will not the 
makers of these things give us a little 
nature in the midst of their art? They 
would find it not out of place even 
there. Pantomime should be a busi- 
ness of caricature, mixed with a little 
wonderment, and not a little extravas 
gance ; but it should not be what it is 
now-a-days—a lumbering heap of une 
meaning monstrosity. Let them give 
us another Pastoral Pantomime, with 
the scenery among corn-fields and 
cottages, and the characters among 
ploughboys and milkmaids—and ‘see 
whether it will not please us, and pay 
them better than the best heaven and 
hell they can make, with all the gods 
and demons of the Heathens to boot! 
What’s all the Greek mythology in 
the world to compare with that of the 
nursery! What's a huge enchanter 
upon a dragon, or even Venus herself 
drawn by her doves, to compare with 
Mother Goose flying along upon her 
broomstick ! and what are palaces of 
pleasure, and chorusses of nymphs, to 
compare with the little village-chureli 
rising out of clumps of trees, with its 
windows glittering in the sunshine, 
and its “ merry bells ringing.” 

The grave reader may smile, but we 
hope never to forget the pantomime of 
Mother Goose as long as we live; and 
we are not sure that, as an acting dra- 
ma, it is not a better thing than the 
best tragedy that ever was written, 
except Shakspeare’s ! 

The pantomime at Covent-Garden 
is founded on the travels of Gulliver, 
and that at Drury-Lane on the ex- 
ploits of Don Juan and the stone sta- 
tue. There is nothing worth remark- 
ing on in either, except a dance by the 
three Dennets in the Covent-Garden 
one. ‘These are most bewitching little 
creatures—they dance with more guste 
than any girls we ever saw.—They 
blend and shift about like moonlight 
on water—or wreathe themselves to> 
gether like garlands of flowers-—or 
flow over and round about each. other 
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like waves of the sea—or float along 
silently and smilingly like clouds of 
the air. They are all alike, and yet 
all different. They mix themselves 
up together till we don’t know which 
is which—till each seems to be “ ano- 
ther, yet the same.” Each has a pe- 
culiar character of face, and shape, and 
style ; and every time we look at each 
we fancy that we like her best: in 
short, each is prettier than the others, 
and yet all are pretty alike. They 
remind us of an air for three voices 
—or a poem in three stanzas—or a 
triplet of verses all rhyming together, 
all having different meanings. We 
could write about them for ever, and 
perhaps never tire those who have seen 
them ; but we must have a little con- 
sideration for those who have not. 


London, 10th Jayuary. 


ee 


ANSWER TO P. C. K.S CONJECTURAL 
EMENDATION OF A PASSAGE 1N 
_ OTHELLO. 


MR EDITOR, 

In the last Number of your Magazine, 
a correspondent has given what he 
conceives to be a complete explication 
of a passage in Othello, which has be- 
wildered the wits of all the commen- 
tators ; and so confident is he in the 
propriety of the elucidation, that he 
thinks it must set the question at rest 
I am afraid, however, that 
it does not possess so potent a spell. 

Commentators are very apt to be 
deceived by their own imaginings, es- 
pecially if there be much scope for 
fancy in the subject of their contem- 
plations, Every thing comes in a 
questionable shape—and doubts to 
them are any thing but traitors. Ra- 
ther than it that the rays of their 
genius are unable to penetrate the 
cloud which obscures the meaning of 
the author, they will guess, like the 
suitors of Portia, at the risk of coming 
to most ‘‘ lame and impotent conclu- 
sions.” They are led by conjecture, 
like the two lovers by Puck the fairy, 
and, when they think to grasp the 
substance, are mocked with the sha~ 
dow. They strain their imaginations 
when they should use their eyes ; and 
oe upon the text when Fancy should 
be forth upon the wing.—The truth 
is, the commentator of -Shakspeare 


will succeed but indifferently, who 
cannot in some measure identify him- 
self with the personage whose lan- 
guage and sentiments he would de- 


= 

‘The passage, upon the face of which 
Time appears to have written strange 
defeatures, stands thus :— 


‘* And what was he? 

Forsooth a great arithmetician, 

One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 

A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wifes 

That never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the division of a battle knows 

More than a spinster; unless the bookish 
theorick, 

Wherein the toged consuls can propose 

As masterly as he: mere prattle without 
practice 

Ts all his soldiership.” 

The alteration proposed by your cor- 

respondent is on the line marked in 

italics, which he proposes to read— 

‘* A fellow almost damned ; in a fair wise 

Who never set a squadron in the field,” &c. 


This construction of his will suit nei- 
ther with the preceding nor subse- 
quent parts of the speech. There is 
nothing whatever, not even the sha-« 
dow of a pretence for authorising Iago 
to say simply, that Cassio is a fellow 
almost damned. Does his being an 
arithmetician and a Florentine war- 
rant such an expression ?>—assuredly 
not. Then it Eos nothing else to 
plead its propriety. Nor will the sub- 
stitution of the words, in a fair wise, 
bear out the sense. It is quite clear 
that Cassio had never seen service ; 
never set a squadron in the field ‘at 
all, in a fair wise, or in any other wise. 
In “ bookish theorick” lay all his 
soldiership,—** mere prattle without 
practice.” : 

The dialogue is begun by Roderi- 
go, who accuses Iago of being ac- 
cessary to the flight of Desdemona 
with the Moor. It would appear, 
that Iago had extorted money from 
Roderigo, under pretence of for- 
warding his suit with Desdemona— 
probably by giving information of his 
rival’s motions. ‘* Thou told'st me,” 
says Roderigo, “‘ thou didst hold him 
in thy hate ;” to which Iago replies, 
* despise me an I do not ;” and then 
proceeds to give what he considers 
most conclusive reasons for his hatred. 
He states, in a forcible manner, that 
the Moor had refused the application 
of “ three t ones” in his favour, 
and appointed one Michael Cassio, a 
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Florentine, to be his officer. Iago, no 
doubt, had been ing inquiry res- 
pecting the character of the new lieu- 
tenant ; and, as slander is ever open- 
mouthed, had learned, among other 
circumstances, that Cassio was on the 
eve of marriage with one who, in the 
language of Shakspeare, is styled a 
customer. Iago was too deeply skilled 
in the knowledge of human nature to 
omit this piece of intelligence. The 
more. despicable he made Cassio ap- 
pear, the more certain was he of gain- 
credit for his hatred of the Moor, 
which Roderigo had begun to suspect. 
It is quite clear that, at the time this 
i took place, Roderigo knew 
nothing of Cassio, and that Iago knew 
him only by report, as an arithmeti- 
cian and a Florentine—and nearly a 
cuckold. Your correspondent is there- 
fore in a mistake, when he says that 
the “‘ sole aim of Tago is to deprecate 


the character of Cassio.” This is not fi 


the fact. His sole aim is to lull asleep 
the awakened suspicions of Roderigo, 
by shewing what an affront the Moor 
had put upon him by appointing such 
a fellow as Cassio to be his officer ; 


- and his motive for doing this is, to 


money in his pocket. At an after- 
aie he has other views :— 
“* Cassio’s a proper man: Let me see now ; 
To get his place, and to plume up my will ; 
A double knavery—How ? how ?—Let me 


see :— 
I have’t;—it is engender’d :—Hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the 
world’s light.” Act i. sc. iii. 

Your correspondent forgets when he 
says, “ His amour with Bianca was 
notorious not only to Roderigo, but 
to every body both in Venice and Cy- 
prus.” At this period of the drama, 
none of the parties so much as 
dreamt of being in Cyprus. 

I am therefore inclined to think, 


~ that P. C. K.’s emendation is far from 


preserving, as he supposes, either the 
spirit or consistency of the passage. 

I at one time thought that we ought 
to read, “‘ A fellow almost damn’d in 
a fatr life,” but not in the sense the 
ingenious Mr Tyrwhitt proposes, who 
imagines that Iago makes allusion to 
the lodpnent denounced in the gos- 
pel against those of whom all men 

weil. This allusion, had Iago 
been capable of making it, would not 
have answered his purpose. So far is 
he from wishing to t Cassio 


as a person of whom all men spoke well, 
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that he of him as an obscure 
individual, ‘‘ one Michael Cassio, 9 
Florentine.” 

Allowing “ fair life” to be the core 
rect reading, I would regard it in this 
light: When a landsman goes on 
board a ship of war, he is regarded, 
in oe of service, as a useless lubber ; 
and among other contemptuous epj 
thets, that of Fair-weather Jack ig 
sometimes applied. Iago contrasts 
the stormy scenes of actual service 
“ hair-breadth escapes i’ the deadly 
breach,”—with the calm peaceable, 
and noiseless tenor of Cassio’s way of 
life, which he thinks sufficient to 
damn his pretensions. 

After all, I believe the true reading 
to be, “* A fellow almost damn’d ing 
frail wife.” The word frail is used 
in nearly the same sense in Merry 
Wives of Windsor: “‘ Page is a secure 
fool, and stands firmly on his wife's 
railty.” Again, in Othello :— 

** Is’t frailty that thus errs ? 


It is so too: And have not we affections? 
Desires for sport? and frailty, as men have? 
Then let them use us well; else, let them 


know 
The ills we do, their ills instruct us too.” 
Act iv. se, iii, 

The damnation which Iago infers, 
is the derision and contempt which is 
attached to such a connexion :— To 
be made a fixed figure for the arm of 
scorn to point his slow, unmoving 
finger at,”"—the loss of reputation 
which a soldier seeks “ even in the 
cannon’s mouth.” 

Your correspondent’s construction 
of the following passage is not original, 
Dr Johnson says, “‘ What is the rea 
son of this perturbation? Is it want of 
resolution to do justice ? Is it the dread 
of shedding blood? No : it is not the 
action that shocks me, but it is the 
cause.” Your correspondent says, “ It 
is the cause of what I am about to do, 
not the deed itself, which creates this 
agony with which I go to doit.” I 
think they are both wrong. 

In this beautiful and broken solilo- 
quy Othello declares, that Desdemo- 
na's infidelity is the cause of the action 
that shocks him. Let me not name i 
to you, ye chaste stars—it is the cause. 
The conviction of her infidelity awake 
ens very different emotions. 


Arise black vengeance from thy hollow cell! 
Yield y lata thy crown, and hearted 
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of, anid he: is 
te,—the 


thee, 
And love Shes after?—-Ofie nioté anil this 
the last 


‘So sweet was ne’er so fatal—I inust weep— 
* Desdemona awakés,+his eyes roll, and 
he ‘bites his lip,dnd * ce re= 
‘turns’ (when he thinks on the esse) 


to benight er : il. 

If I be ri i this’? interpretation, 
the passage . 0 tte sec a Be 
Jt,is the. cause, it i 


Let me not name i i poo eee a 


It is the cause, &c. 
be 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE DR WITHER- 
SPOON, IN 1745. 


iWuen ‘the country was alarmed. at 


it on Pretender’s army, séveral parishes 
the west raised of militia, 
“whi were paid by the. irae! af 


"of of Beith be Rng ehidbod it 


‘quota of militiamen. ‘The late Dr 
John Wi was at this time 
* minister of Beith... He.animated his 


rs in the cause ; and I have — 


“ parishione 
hele a resolution in the Doctor's own 
on hand writi 
stliof' one division of this parish; to fur- 
’* ‘nish their / of the. militia. 
‘As the document is ag ee give you 
‘it verbatim.. <‘ We, the subscribing 
"farmers and tenants within the ba- 
nny of .Broadstone, in the parish of 
doe hereby bind ourselves, each 
creas for ourselves, effeiring to our re- 
‘vSpective valuations; to furnish sever 
» omen to join the othier militia fromthe 
‘igaid parish, and to march with them 
ry for the rtof our re- 
ligion and liberty, aiid: in. defence of 
ol beta — 4 sove- 


-\ aadnbedale, of the late Dr, Witherspow, 4p aus 
peak estan WN i whi ia b 


rains “ 
t, vatitews ed 


ng; Of the feaars and teriants mory. 


of agony for POn 





P ) 
from_ the pian st 

‘s troops, as well as from their 
niimbers, compared with those of the 
enemy, ‘it would not be necessary 
for the militia to go farther, and they 
got orders to ty Mr Wither- 

’s enthusiasm was not so rea- 


y Cooled ; he went’ forward,’ and 
Was presérit ut the battle of Falkirk 


He was théré’ ti prisoner, alotig 
it ar Revétéend Mr M‘Vey, mini- 
pe A era . They were both 
wn Castle, where Mr 
a remained prisoner wh- 
til after the the battle of Culloden. “Mr 
M‘Vey was mote fortitnate. Beihg a 
mah of little stature, he got himself 
cut of Hiapaibott et attire, and — 
out 0 nM, carrying a tea- e 
nt Withetspoon was at length set at 
, though his health was consi~ 





aonb y im — Og om 

He was translated 

Beith to Pa | 1768 wen ioe 

pag vt ra thd where, 
earcer is well known ; and w 

b by his condtict, he showed, thal witiee 
tever government he lived, it’be- 


ras him to be a faithful subject. He 
died inl 1794. His have been 
publisied in nihe ¥olumes. His me- 
vente “wherever hé was 
known, and he is yet’ talked’ of by 
many who remember him with un- 
feigned respect. BE. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL 08- 
SERVATIONS FoR THE YEAR SOU. 


Mk EDITOR, : 
THotdH I Have already My etitalstened to 
your readers an bara of 


Ley observations hoe — pet 
of 1817 separately, ot 
be pare any oF chm 


crpcrially 
sessi oo the oa 
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possess. registeri 
ometer, though easily constructed, does 
not admit of great accuracy; and 
though Leslie’s hygrometer might 
easily be made to register the greatest 
dryness, it would be very di t, I 
, to construct it so as to mark 
t degree of moisture. But 
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of that day; and it will be seen, by 
ing the last column of the first 
table wit column 
of the same, that the conclusion is 
confirmed by facts, the mean point 
of deposition calculated according to 
the author’s formula corresponding 
nearly with the mean minimum tem- 
perature. There is, indeed, a very 
considerable difference between the two 
in the months of April and May, par- 
ticularly the former, but it is easily 
accounted for. The first of these 
months, as well \as the first ten days 
of the second, was unusually dry ; Les- 
lie’s hygrometer standing nearly 9 de- 
grees higher at 10 A.M. than during 
any other month, though the mean 
temperature was more than 10 degrees 
lower. This .was probably owing in 
part to the dry state of the ground, 
which could not yield moisture suffi- 
cient to bring the atmosphere nearer 
the point of saturation ; but the dry- 
ness, as indicated by the hygrometer, 
and according to which the point of 
deposition is calculated, was also ap- 
parently, though not in reality, in- 
creased by accidental circumstances. 
The wind, during the month of April, 
blew frequently from the N. W., N., 
or N. E., and the hygrometer, being 
placed in a northern exposure, was of 
course more frequently. brought into 
contact with successive portions of dry 
air than it would otherwise have been. 
Evaporation was thus aceelerated, and 
the instrument therefore indicated a 
greater degree of dryness than actually 
existed. Were it possible to estimate 
the error arising from this circum- 
stance, there is little doubt that the 
result would be found to coincide with 
the beautiful and profound theory of 
the author referred to. 

But the remarks that I am most 
anxious to submit on the present occa- 
sion, refer to a subject less intricate 


: 





Abstract of Dheteorological Observations for 1811. 


i 4 “ pom ley aap in — 
be fairly employed in developi 
the law m4 which I have alluded: 
Were the mean temperatures of the 
places where these observations are 


EE 


made, deduced from a mean of the 
daily extremes, they would perhaps 
be as accurate as it is practicable to 
ascertain them ; but instead of this, 
we often find that stated as the mean 
temperature of a place, which in fact 
is the mean of observations made at 
arbitrarily chosen, and it may 

be widely different from the true 
. Nor are such observations use- 

less only for ascertaining the actual 
mean temperature of the place’; they 
‘are equally so for the purpose of com- 
parison with other places, because two 
observers seklom keep exactly to the 
game hours. To remedy a defect 
which I have long regretted, I have 
now to make a proposal ; but before 
so, I must request your me- 
oeteted reader to cast his eye over 
the two last columns under the head 
Thermometer, in the first of the above 
tables. He will observe, that the one 
is the mean of the daily extremes, and 
the other the mean of the temperature 
at 10 morning and evening. He will 
observe also, that the two scarcely ever 
differ so much as one degree, that 
the difference of the mean annual re- 
sults is only about half a degree. My 
en is, that those who do 


proposal th 


~ 


nat possess a self- 
meter, or are unwilling to take the 
trouble of using it, should make theix 
ebservations at 10 o'clock 
and evening, as the hours that me 
give the result little different from lie 
true mean temperature. Whatever 
might have been my own motives for 
originally fixing on - hours,:J 
no pretensions either to superior 
skill oc the hondhee of a i - Al 
the merit I wish to claim, is thatof 
directing the attention of your readers 
to the result of experience. All-the 
argument I would employ in recom 
mending my hours, is the argumait 
of facts; and should any of your 
readers point out others more prope 
and accurate, I shall be the first:to 
adopt them. My proposal, however, 
does not rest on the experience ofa 
single year. All the observations I 
have made, since 1812, shew, that 
the mean of the daily extremes, and 
the mean of 10 morning and evena 
differ only by a small quanti 
Though, from accidents to: which 
self-registering thermometers aré ever 
liable, I have sometimes been obliged 
to suspend my observations for s 
months, they are nevertheless, ¥ con- 
ceive, sufficiently numerous to wa 
the proposal which I have ik te 
liberty of making. Taking both 
means alluded to, as far as tenths or 
one decimal place, the difference be- 
tween their average for every yearor 
portion of every year, since 1812, isa 
follows :—For two months of 1818, 
nothing ; eleven months of 1813, 0.3; 
for seven months of 1814, 0.7; 
the whole of 1815, nothing ; for eig 
months of 1816, 0.3; and fort 
whole of 1817, as above, 0.6; being, 
on an average of fifty-two months, 
tle more than three tenths of a 
In the general averages, the mean of 
the extremes, when there is any dif 
ference, is found to be always above 
the mean of 10 and 10; but it is not 
uniformly so in the monthly average, 
excepting last year, when the excess 
was always on the same side. This 
excess, however, scarcely ever amounts 
to a degree, and in the annual ave: 
to only about half that quantity. T 
fact is certainly an interesting one; 
and while I respectfully request your 
meteorological readers who may pos 
sess a self-registering thermometer, t 
inquire how far it holds true in other 
situations, I would also take the li- 
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facts contained in the above tables, 
pot have already, I am afraid,’ ens 
a ahr th macersehae e ~sr 
readers: I remain, sir, your . » 


servant; 
sth January 1818. 


tue GERMAN SOMNAMBULISTS AND 
o | MISS Mfavoy. 


MB EDITOR, 
] nave now to fulfil the mise 
which I came under in your Number 
for October last, to present your read- 
ers with an abstract of the ¢ase ofa 
boy who was cured, in an astonishing 
manner, by animal magnetism, under 
the administration of Dr Tritschler of 
Cannstadt. The circumstances of this 
case bear a striking resemblance, in 
several of their a to — ro 
the interesting lady in Liverpool, 
whom the world hes heard so much 
within these few months ; and as it is 
not unlikely that both cases may be 
found erred to avin explana- 
tion on simi rinciples, and it is 
therefore desirable that your readers 
should be enabled to make an accu- 
rate com of the phenomena of 
the two, I have not ied brevity sq 
much in my abridgment, as I should 
a have been disposed to have 


- Dr Tritschler declares, that before 
this case came under his own observa- 
tion, he had not the smallest belief’ in 
the higher powers of animal magnet- 
ism, but considered them entirely as 
a delusion, or a wilful act of deception. 
But in this instance, Dr T.’s constant 
attendance precluded all risk of the 
one, and the character of the indivi- 
duals concerned, prevented all fear of 
the other 


Matheus Schurr, a fine lively open- 


hearted boy, thirteen years old, rée- 
markable for his sincerity and vivaci- 
ty, and ing a very high degree 
of sensibility, was so much by 
the death of his father, on the 29th 
October 1816, that for some days af- 
ter he was entirely overpowered by 
sorrow ; and at the funeral, sank, half 
fainting, into the grave. Afterwards, 





father, 


chureh-yards, he was seized | 

lent attacks of fainting, and | 
shivering, and with such’a 
in his limbs, that he was foreed to’ 
main constantly in bed: 2 


Dr Tritschler was called in 


distress and anxiety 
markably dilated, an 
and intermitting. “His 


often of violent pains’in his body, of 
headach, sickness, and an inclination 
to vomit. He not only trembled when 
he attempted to move, but he” had 
constant convulsi i i 


involuntarily contracted. Dr T. 
scribed some medicine, and saw hi 
again on the 13th. He was then much 
worse ; and though his answers were 
quite coherent and distinct, yet he 
spoke with a rapidity that shewed he 
had as little control over his tongue 
ti over the bis phe of his limbs. 
There was in his physiognomy and a 
pearance something remarkable and 
frightful. While Dr T. was admon- 
ishing his ey to be more quiet and 
com » he, by mere accident, strok- 
ed boy’s face once or twice with 
his hand. Immediately the ‘wildness 
in his looks vanished, and he became 
so calm, and spoke so gently, that Dr 
T. was astonished. Fora moment hé 
was confounded at the soothing influ- 
ence of his touch ; but then it struck 
him that it bore a strong resemblance 
to magnetism, and he determined to 
try what effect a sleep produced by 
magnetism would have in com ig 
the nervous irritability of the poor boy. 
He therefore laid the palms of his 
hands, softly, for about a minute, on 
his forehead, and then (always touch- 
ing him more with the s than 


the points of the angers) e drew his 
hands gently and slowly downwards 
to the toes, without dwelli — - 
larly long oh the region of the sto- 
mach. This was done three times 
running. As soon as Dr'T. came near 
the stomach in the second four, the 

tient shut his eyes; and at the third 
he fell asleep. The sleep continued 
for half an hour, and he awoke greatly 
better. The convulsions, ‘and other 


The German Somnambulists and Miss M‘Avoy. 


till, the 19th sw ya ge He was 
gradually recovering, but nothing re- 
markable occurred during the crisis, 
except that he spoke a good deal on 
various matters, and never had any 
consciousness of Dr Tritschler’s being 
Though he distinguished the 
the room, he wan inaena ble to the 
magnetism. the questions put to 
him during the crisis by Dr T. he an- 
swered as if they had been addressed 
to him by his mother ; and he used to 
reproach her for king in a much 
deeper voice than she generally used. 
During the crisis on the 19th, some 
one came into the room to request Dr 
T. to visit a sick child. The patient 
heard the message, and insisted the 
doctor was not there, but at Cannstadt. 
When Dr T. rose from his seat to 
leave the room, he had scarcely moved 
eight ro towards the door, when the 
boy cried out sorrowfully, “‘ What 
drags my feet so dreadfully, what pulls 
me out so?” He raised himself in his 
bed, with his face turned to the di- 
rection in which Dr T. meant to G05 
and the pleasant expression of his 


face, which was _—— remarkable 


during the crisis, was i to one 
of the deepest pain and sorrow. His 
he as usual continued quite closed. 

is circumstance determined Dr T. 
to go no farther, but to return back 
to his seat. Immediately the patient 
sank softly down on his bed, and said 
with a voice, ** Now it is 
right once more ; now it is there a- 
gain.” To Dr T.’s question, “‘ What 
is there again ?” he replied, ‘‘ Ah, now 
I am quite well; now it is there a- 
gain.” Dr T. repeated the same ques- 
tion, “‘ What is there again?” but 
never could bring him to say what the 
it was. He now appeared to be asleep, 
and Dr T. thought he might venture 
to leave the room, and went softly to- 
wards the door. But the connexion 
between him and his patient was clos- 
er than could have been judged of by 
appearances ; for no sooner had Dr 
T..approached the door, than the boy 
became again disturbed, and complain- 
ed.very mournfully of the dragging 
and ing at his feet, and again sat 
upright in bed. The doctor, however, 
was obliged to go, and determined to 
return as soen as possible. From the 
boy’s mother, sal athens present, he 


(at 
learned the following 
his conduct during his 
was for about a quarter of an hourys 
At the moment Dr T. 
door he raised his body quite 
though his eyes remained shut; © 
9 = — he aie and he 
with a sigh: “Ah, the 
and fell back in bed.” After slespag 
a few minutes, he awoke, but not 
completely as usual, as his eyes hady 
drowsy heavy look, which was neve 
the case when he awoke after the crisig, 
He complained of nothing, and asked 
for something to eat. He got som 
barley broth, which he ate with 
appetite ; but all of a sudden he on 
away the spoon, and said, with a good 
deal of embarrassment and oe 
“ The ae is coming, take the 
away quickly ; it is improper that] 
should be toting? A fom midal 
afterwards the doctor made his appear 
ance, to the great astonishment of al} 
who were present. He had foretold 
the doctor’s approach, when he wy 
distant about forty-five or fifty steps 
from the house. By any of our com 
mon senses it was impossible he could 
have perceived his approach. Ther 
was a great noise in the street of horses 
soldiers, &c. ; the doctor had walked 
as softly as possible ; and, besides, the 
patient had had no knowledge of the 
doctor’s absence. He begged him now 
to tell him in what manner he wa 
sensible of his approach. The boy te 
plied, “‘ I felt it—I felt it all at ones, 
as when you have touched my face 
and thus I knew your approach.” 
From the phenomena of this crisis; 
Dr T. deduced the following import 
ant conclusions. “tt 
“1st, During the crisis,” says he 
‘* when I was near the patient, I stood 
in so intimate a connexion with himj 
that my individuality was entirely lost 
exactly as in all former instances. |" 
** 2d, By distance, I recovered, ims 
certain degree, my individuality, but 
the distance and separation was 


painful to the patient, as if it had been: 


a separation from himself. 

‘* 3d, The connexion between meand 
my patient was not removed by a com 
siderable distance, because even then 
there remained a sensation with the 
boy, which could not be explained by 
any perception whatever ; at least, nob 
by the operation of any of our five 
common senses. we 


** How. much these appearances” 
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ed, beoause, without the adoption of 
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this opinion, ranees can tn pai 


no way be accounted for.” . 

On the 20th-November the patient 
continued better, he was still so 
weak that he was incapable of standing, 
and even could not sit up in bed with- 
out support. He had repeated, in many 


of the crisis, that he could only re- 


cover sme ft eee oe 
and he T. foresaw that he would 


be often unavoidably prevented from 
iving him the constant attendance re- 

isite, he determined to employ the 
boy's uncle, Mr Beutenmuller, as his 


magnetisor. He was led to make this 
choice, principally on account of the 
strong attachment that existed be- 
tween his patient and this uncle. Be- 
fore Dr T. left off magnetising the 
boy, he remarked, that after each 
ipulation, he had ah uncommon 
sensation. On the 15th, while he 
employed the ie method, he had 
a distinct pricking sensation in his 
thumbs, and felt once a similar sen- 
sation during a palm-manipulation over 
the whole apr the eds 
Although the uncle a to be 
very fond of the boy, and shewed a 
great degree of interest in him at all 
times, Dr T. was still anxious to 
place Beutenmuller in a nearer relation 
to himself, before he began the mani- 
— For this purpose Dr T. laid 
is hands several times upon Beuten- 
muller’s shoulders, brought them slow- 
ly down upon his arms, and his 
hands, &c. close beside the of the 


patient. 

Beutenmuller magnetised the boy on 
the 20th, according to the direction of 
Dr T., for about ten minutes, d grands 
courans, touching him more with the 
palms of his hands than with the 
points of his fingers. During the cri- 
sis he was sensible of the presence 0 
Dr T., his mother, &c.; but it was 
impossible to convince him of the pre- 
sence of his uncle. He insisted he 


f in his present patient, 


two glasses of wine to quench: his own 
thirst,, and then the 

drink any more. Beutenmuller took 
hold of him by the toes and the heels; 
and he instantly complained of burn« 
ing heat there, but was sensible of no 
touch. 

During the manipulation of to-day, 
the boy’s pulse had become stronger ; 
he complained of heat; and his face 
was redder than usual. Dr T. ascrib- 
ed the increased action of the blood, 
and the quickness of , to the ine 
fluence of too much animal magnet- 
ism; and, in confirmation of this 
opinion, Beutenmuller told him, that 
he himself had had, for a day or two, 
the sensation of a streaming out from 
his hands during manipulation. Dr 
T. therefore desired him to do it more 
gently in future. 

It may be remarked, that all ob- 
jects held very near his eyes (which 
were generally quite shut during the 
crisis) were not remarked by him, 
though they were placed in the bright- 
est light. On the contrary, objects 
at a distance, although in the greatest 
darkness, could not be concealed from 
him. The ear seemed likewise affected 
in the same manner. 

Dr T. confesses, that at this time 
he did not give credit to the ex 
ments made by Gmelin and ers, 
with a view to prove that the sense of 
sight, when extinguished in the eyes, 
was transplanted into the regions of 
the nerves; yet it ap to him, 
that many unquestiona eet we 

e it p 
to attempt some trials relative to 

int. ; 

He therefore a card on the 
region of the boy’s stomach, and asked 
him what card it was. The boy ask- 
ed where the card was, for he did not 
see it. Dr T. pressed it strong- 
ly with his on boy’s sto- 
mach, and said, * there it is, don’t 
you see it?” He replied immediately, 
‘Oh yes; I did not see it sooner,’ 
because it was so dark in the room.” 
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man. According 
account, (who had lived long in 
France, and spoke the la un- 
commonly well) the boy Sebo Plensh 
with the greatest fluency, and with a 
good decent; precisely as if he, had 
never spoken any other language. It 
must be remarked, that no previous 
association of ideas could have led to 
this singular change in the patient's 
bring the 


f 
: 
ts 


7 8; 9, 10; with his fingers on the 

bed-cover, and cried out, in a trium- 

Ss It is the ten of hearts.” 
y oth 


er experiments were made, 


with cards, which were conv un- 
der the bed-clothes ; the can be- 


precatition being taken to prevent the 


bility of any one in the room see- 
tng. the 


cards. The boy’s ' answers 


were invariably correct. But after 


generally appear- 


exper 
ed so much fatigued, that Dr T. was 
afraid to continue them. 


On the 25th; Dt T. was not present 


during the magnetising. But the 
crisis was 
the whole time, the 
French, without uttering a single Ger- 
mari word. He likewise repeatedly 


remarkable, as during 
patient spoke 


all present to speak in the 


samie language ; and asked the 
reason for this sit 
he liked it, because the French lan- 


, he said 


was much softer than the Ger- 
to Beutenmuller’s 


crisis; There 


mote 

been no mention of France before 
the ipulation took 3 he had 
read no French books 
tiess; and had not French 
spoken for 4 considerable time. His 
own know 


ig his ill- 


e of it was very trifling. 
it tolerably, but spoke 


it ¥ % 
reed ener 
crisis, The doctor; in order to pre- 
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vent his patient from ‘ein ai 
had hitherto prevented 
from being admitted during thie. 
But this day, he gave a lady perm, 
sion to attend, “pase express cop. 
dition, that she s mention te np 
one her intention of visiting the joy. 
and that also she should not : 
to the room till he had fallen, intdhy 
ti e aes lady had. 
interest in all magnetical 
; a sister of hers had bech dons 
by magnetism by Gmelin.. As:gom 
as the boy appeared to be quite asleep, 
the lady came very softly into theron 
by a baek-door, and placed herself hy. 
hind the stove. The caridles had bee 
previously placed on that side of th 
stove which was turned to the patient; 
sd that one half of the room in 
particular. the door through 
the lady had entered; was quite inthe 
shade. She was besides dressed in 
black, and never came within the 
sphere of vision of the patient, She 
neither spoke nor made the slightest 
noise. In short, she would have re 
mained securely concealed from: the 
patient had he been in a healthy @ 
natural state. To the astonishment 
of Dr T. and those who had been 
ms in the = crisis, the 
id not s to-day, during: th 
whole of the manipulation, lth 
the day before, he begun to speak 
at the 5th or 6th minute after itscom- 
mencement. Dr T. had made its 
rule never to interrupt the silence of 
the patient during the crisis; al 
therefore, to-day, although those pr 
sent spoke to each other as usual, 
questions were addressed to the: bo. 
He took no share in the conversatia. 
but gave now and then a sort, of half 
sigh ; his countenance was darker tm 
usual, and his eyes continued fast shut 
Of course no notice was taken of the 
lady being present, and she new 
spoke a Tea waka At the end of 
quarters of an hour, as the 
continued still silent, she rose 
left the room in the same ecautio 
mhanner in which she had en it; 
and Dr T. and the others madea noi 
and spoke loud, on purpose to pt 
vent the possibility of her 
however light, being heard. 5 
had she passed the door, when 
patient breathed once or twice 
and audibly, and said in Ff 
“ Ah, how well I feel now, since & 


woman has gone away.” His 
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him why he had been so 
vod He said, Ay ofcwmlinter 
was here caused my silence ; she was 


ry 
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a-restraint on me.’ Dr T. inquir- 
ed what woman he meant. “ The 
woman in black,” answered the boy. 
Dr T. replied there had been no stran- 
gerin the room ; but the boy t- 
ed, in rather a peevish tone, “ There 
was an old woman dressed in black, 
who only went out this instant—she 
sat behind the stove.” After the lady’s 
departure, his countenance cleared up ; 
he became very cheerful ; and spoke 
a great deal, and constantly in French. 
lady told Dr T. afterwards, that 
her presence had had the same effect 
upon some of Gmelin’s somnambu- 
lists. As the patient still persisted in 
believing every thing that was said by 
Beutenmuller to be spoken by his mo- 
ther, Dr T. asked him how he could 
possibly believe that his mother could 
speak to him in French, when he 
must be sensible she did not under- 
stand a syllable of that language. But 
he replied immediately, ‘‘ oh, she 
learnt it yesterday ; but she will only 
know it for three days.” Before this 
the boy had said that he would only 
French for another day, and 
t afterwards, he would always speak 
in German. This really was the case ; 
and his uncle had only occasion to 
, mg in French during these three 
YS. 


The boy continued to recover ; but 
as he was still weak, Dr T. had some 
intention of giving him a decoction of 
Peruvian bark ; but this he had men- 
tioned to nobody ;—and although he 
had resolved to make no more experi- 
ments with him, yet he could not re- 
sist attempting another, in which he 
thought the cure of his patient might 
be intimately concerned. 

On the 28th, during the crisis, Dr 
T. took the candles from the patient's 
room into the one adjoining, and wrote 
- a slip of paper the word china 
(the German name for bark) in Ro- 
man characters. ‘The doctor then gave 
it to Beutenmuller, at least six steps 
from the bed of the patient, the room 
still being in total darkness. He de- 
sired Beutenmuller to lay the slip of 

per upon the boy’s stomach, and 

eep it closely covered with his hand, 
and then ask the patient what was 
written upon it. wait 

This was all done very exactly, and 

Vou, II. 
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he ied at first, as he had done 
with the cards, that the room was so 
dark he could not see. However, u 
on being urged by his uncle, he 

out the letters one by one, and then 
exclaimed in a loud voice, “ China.” 
Immediately he said with enthusiasm, 
“* Bark! that will do me good—that 
will give me strength again.” After 
a little pause he continued, “ I shall 
certainly become strong by taking 
bark ; but I doubt much if it will be 
of any use to the palpitation of my 
heart.” (Of this palpitation he com- 
plained often.) After another pause, 
to the great astonishment of Dr T., 
the patient told them what diet he 
should observe if he took the bark ; 
which was in every respect the same 
that Dr T. had determined in his own 
mind he should follow. 

On the 1st of December, Dr T. was 
prevented from attending ; but Beu- 
tenmuller related some extraordinary 
circumstances that had taken place. 

During the crisis, the boy suddenly 
became restless ; raised himself up in 
bed, and repeated several times, that 
he wished to leave the room. Beu- 
tenmuller confessed, that, for the first 
time in his life, he had felt the mag- 
netising a great burden to him; be- 
cause he had some friends in another 
part of the house, who were waiting 
for him, and with whom he was very 
desirous to be. Of this wish, how- 
ever, he had never given the smallest 
hint to any one ; but as he was con- 
scious he felt it, the boy’s behaviour 
struck him exceedingly. A little while 
after, Beutenmuller did go to his 
friends, and remained with them for 
some minutes. Upon returning, the 
boy’s mother told him, that the 
time he was absent the boy seemed 
quite happy, and expressed great de- 
light in hearing some music, which 
neither she nor any one else present 
had heard. This gave Beutenmuller 
still more astonishment, because he 
remembered, that while he was with 
his friends, (who, it must be remem- 
bered, were in a part of the house en- 
tirely detached from the boy’s room) 
one of them had played upon a small 
pocket flute, and he had received great 
pleasure from hearing him. Although 
the music still continued after Beuten- 
muller’s return, not a note of it could 
reach the patient’s room, and he com- 
plained that it oe ee stopped. 
7 3 4 
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To be quite certain if what he had © 
conjectured was right, he went for the 
flute-player, and brought him to the 
boy’s room. He played some little 
air, and the boy exclaimed it was ex- 
actly the same sort of music he had 
heard before, Dr T. visited the pa- 
tient upon the 2d December. . He 
found him getting much better, but 

ceived that the effects of magnetis- 
ing to-day were totally changed. In 
place of being in good Soen during 
the crisis, he became restless and un- 
happy ; and the approach of Beuten- 
m never failed to increase his un- 
easiness. Beutenmuller confessed to 
Dr T., that the constant attendance 
upon his nephew had become extreme- 
ly irksome to him; the loss of time 
was a great inconvenience ; and he was 
anxious he might get quit of it as soon 
as possible. In short, it was very clear 
that he no longer felt the same inter- 
est in the boy he had formerly done. 
Nevertheless, he promised to Dr T. to 
continue the manipulation; and as- 
sured him, that no one had known, or 
should know, that he found it incon- 
venient. 

During the crisis next day, Dr T. 
asked the patient if the magnetism 
should be continued any longer? The 
boy replied, ‘‘ No: at present the 
bath is more necessary for me.” Dr 
T. inquired if he would bathe to-mor- 
row. ‘“ Yes,” said he ; “ I will bathe 
to-morrow in this room.” On the 4th 
of December he was put into the tepid 
bath. At first he felt tolerably well ; 
but after being in it for ten minutes, he 
fainted. He was instantly put to bed, 
and soon recovered; but in a short 
time he fainted again, and afterwards 
fell into a nervous state resembling 
catalepsy. 

In short, from the bath he entered 
into an idio-magnetic state, which 
continued till the 11th of December. 
Dr Tritschler can in no way account 
for the uncommon effects produced 
by the bath, except by supposing, that 
it had occasioned the sudden separa- 
tion of all magnetical connexion be- 
tween Beutenmuller and the patient ; 
and thus the latter had remained in 
an isolated state of somnambulism. 
Dr T. might have been induced to 
make Beutenmuller renew his mani- 

tion, in hopes of restoring the boy 
his dreadful condition ; but, on 
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the one hand, the boy shewed a decids 

ed aversion to his uncle, and, on the’ 
other, Beutenmuller was in no way. 
inclined to recommence his operations, . 
After administering, without effect, all 
the usual remedies for nervous diseases, 
Dr T. was resolved to magnetise the 

boy again himself. The remedies. 
were therefore given up, and the mag, 
netism begun, which had the. usual 


effect of throwing the patient into a. 
sleep. After the manipulation of the 
third day, the boy appeared in a deep, 
er sleep than. usual, and made no re. 
ply to any question put to him by 
Dr T. 


The doctor now remembered some 
experiments of Petetin and others, and 
took hold of the thumbs of the pa. 
tient, or laid his hand on his stomach, 
and spoke to him, when the boy ims 
mediately replied; but unless this 
were done, the patient continued si- 
lent. Dr T. relates the following sin- 
gular conversation, which took place 
between him and his patient, while 
the doctor had hold of his thumbs :-—- 

Dr T. How are you? 

Patient. Quite well. 

Dr T. Are you invariably quite 
well ? 

P. My lungs are sound, and my 
heart healthy, though somewhat large, 
My liver is sound ; that I know for 
certain, although I cannot see it, ow- 
ing to something which covers it. My 
stomach is sound, and so are my 
bowels. 

Dr T. How do you know these 
things ? 

P. (In a tone of surprise) I see 
them ? I see them within me. 

Dr T. What appearance has the 
heart ? 

P. It is of a pale flesh-red colour, 
almost round, but tapering downwards 
(then he pointed in an oblique direc- 
tion to the place of the apex); and 
out of it go two large vessels, near one 
another, through which the blood runs, 

Dr T. When will you be quite 
healthy, if every thing goes on so well 
with you inwardly ? 

P. At Christmas I shall be well, 
and at the new year I may return to 
school. 

Dr T. When will your attacks of 
cramp cease ? 

P. To-morrow: (after considering 
a little,) to-morrow at mid-day, ex- 
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actly at eleven o'clock by my watch, 
which hangs near me. 

Dr T. would gladly have continued 
his questions, but the boy laid him- 
self on his side, turned once or twice, 
and then awoke. 

Next day he had his last attack of 
cramp (from which he had suffered 
eally uring his relapse) exactly at 
the hour he had foretold. Every suc- 
ceedi day brought health and 
strength ; and at Christmas he was, 
in truth, as strong and well as he had 
ever been. He sung, danced, and had 


nothing in the world to complain of. 


Such is Dr Tritschler’s account of 
the case of Matheus Schurr; and 
while your readers will easily per- 
ceive the points of resemblance be- 
tween it and the intermittent of Miss 
M‘Avoy, they will readily admit, that 
the almost miraculous powers of that 
interesting yous lady are wholly 
eclipsed by the powers of this German 
somnambulist. That the phenomena 
in each case are dependent on the 
operation of some unknown or secret 
influence, the rules of strict induc- 
tion lead us to conclude with confi- 
dence. But whether that influence 
consist in any fluid or ether, entitled 
to the appellation of animal magnet- 
ism, or in some other and still more 
subtle principle, can only be deter- 
mined by a collection of such particu- 
lars as the following :— 

** In October 1816, Mr Bradbury, author 
of Travels in America, accompanied by a 
friend, visited Miss M‘Avoy.. His friend 
had seen this young lady several times be- 
fore, and, from witnessing some experi- 
ments that were tried upon her, was of opi- 
nion that she could see ; but being anxious 
that Mr Bradbury should also observe her, 
he prevailed upon him to visit her. After 
a few experiments, Mr B. was so well satis- 
fied that Miss M‘Avoy could see with her 
eyes, that he ceased examining her further, 
and seated himself by the fire to wait until 
his friend was ready to depart. His friend 
made a few more efforts to be convinced 
whether the opinion he had previously en- 
tertained was well or ill founded, and pro- 
posed, as a final test of her powers, that she 
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should determine, with her hand behind 
her back, the colour of a piece of cloth, 
which he brought with him for that pure 


pose. 

‘* After feeling it for a short period, and 
being informed that she was mistaken in 
the colour that she guessed it to be, Miss 
M‘Avoy requested permission to use her 
other hand, which, of course, was instantly 
acceded to. After some time had 
in which she was unsuccessful in her efforts 
to determine the colour, her mother, who 
was in the room, and had been en in 
affixing leather to the goggles, handed them 
over to Mr B.’s friend, and asked his opi- 
nion, whetherit was possible, in their amend- 
ed state, for a person to see with them? 
He unwarily put them on him for a few 
moments, to ascertain the point demanded ; 
and when he took them off, he was sur- 
prised to find that Miss M‘Avoy could then 
state correctly the colour of the cloth. He 
shortly after took leave of her, as he was 
extremely desirous of learning from Mr B. 
what had transpired during the time he had 
incautiously put on the goggles. Mr B. was 
equally anxious to communicate what he 
had observed during that period ; in which, 
although apparently heedless of what was 
passing, he was an attentive observer. Mr 
B. then related, that as soon as his friend 
had put on the goggles, he saw Miss M‘A- 
voy rapidly glance at himself and his friend, 
and acting as from an apparent convic- 
tion of not being observed, drew the cloth 
from behind her back, gazed at it quickly, 
and restored it to its former situation, be- 
fore the goggles were removed from his 
friend’s eyes. This fact Mr Bradbury has 
related to several respectable gentlemen, 
who are fully satisfied of his candour and 
integrity.”’* 

Few things are more desirable than 
that an interview should be brought 
about between Miss M‘Avoy and the 
sleeping Matheus Schurr. It is rea~ 
sonable to suppose, that a lady who 
can see with her fingers, and a lad 
with the pit of his stomach, could not 
fail reciprocally to see through ‘each 
other. 

G, 
12th January 1818. 





* Hints to Credulity! or an Examina- 
tion of the Pretensions of Miss M. M*Avoy, 
&c. ; by Joseph Sandars. Liverpool, 8vo, 
1817. pp. 50, 51. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


November ¥7th.—Tue Royal Society 
having resumed their meetings after the 
summer vacation, the first part ofa paper 
by Dr Ureof Glasgow was read, contain- 
ing Experiments and Observations on 
Muriatic Acid Gas. After giving a con- 
densed view of the present state of the 
chloridic controversy, he proceeds to 
detail a series of experiments, which 
he had recently executed, for the pur- 
pose of deciding this fundamental 
point of chemical doctrine. Consider- 
ing the composition of dry sal am- 
moniac to be definitely fixed by the 
concurrence of his experimental re- 
sults, published in the Annals of Phi- 
losophy last September, with those of 
M. Gay Lussac, at 32.24, ammonia 
+67.76. muriatic acid gas, he ex- 
posed thin lamine of the pure metals, 
silver, copper, and iron ignited in green 
glass tubes out of contact of air, to the 
action of the vapour of the above dry 
salt, and found in each case the metal 
converted into a muriate, whilst a 

ion of water, nearly equal to ene- 
sixth the weight of the dry sal am- 
moniac, made its a ce. To this 
part of the 0 wd is subjoined the de- 
scription end drawing of a new, sim- 
le, and accurate exploding eudiome- 
fer, which the Dr employed for ana- 
lyzing the gaseous products of the above 
experiments. 

At the same meeting, a paper by Dr 
Fergusson, inspector of hospitals, was 
read on the Mud Volcanoes of the 
Island of Trinidad. 

In the beginning of the year 1816, 
this gentleman was employed, along 
with the deputy quarter-master gene- 


_ ral of the colonies, and an officer of 


rank in the engineer department, to 
make a survey of the military stations 
in the West Indies, during which their 
attention was attracted to this extraor- 

i phenomenon in a district of 
country that had always been corsi- 
dered, according to their information, 
as strictly alluvial. It appeared to 
them to be so highly illustrative of the 
minor incipient degrees of volcanic a- 


cy in the formation of argillaceous 
Fills, that they thought it would be 
right to mention it in their report, and 
Dr Fergusson was deputed to draw up 
the statement. 


This a seep found, that the 
tions of these semi-volcanoes, two in 
number, which are situated on a nar. 


row tongue of land which points di . 


rectly into one of the mouths of the 
Oronoko on the Main, about twelve or 
fifteen miles off, at the southern ex. 
joypad of Trinidad, and not far from 
the celebrated Pitch Lake, are at all 
times ge cold. That the matter 
ordinarily thrown out consisted of are 
gillaceous earth mixed with salt water, 
about as salt as the water in the neighe 
bouring Gulph of Paria ; but though 
cold at all times, that pyritic 

were occasionally ejected along with 
the argillaceous earth. They » + b= 
served, that several mounts in the vie 
cinity possessed the same character in 
all respects as the semi-volcanoes then 
in activity, having all the marks, exe 
cept the actual eruption, of having been 


raised through a similar process to their. 


existing altitude, of about ten feet ; and 
that the trees around them were of the 
kind that are usually found near le 
goons and salt marshes. The nature 
of the duties on which they were em- 
ployed, did not permit their attempt. 
ing any analysis of the air, water, or 
earths, furnished by the eruptions. 


November 24th.—A general meeting 
of the Society having been held for the 
election of office-bearers, the follow. 
ing gentlemen were chosen. 


President.—Sir James Hall, Bart. 

Vice Presidents.—Right Honourable 
Lord Gray, and Lord Glenlee. 

Secretary.—Professor Playfair. 

Treasurer.—Mr Bonar. 

Keeper of the Museum.—Thomas 
Allan, Esq. 


President of the Physical Class —Sit 
George Mackenzie, Bart. 

Secretary.—Dr Hope. 

Counsellors of the Physical Class. 
Lord Webb Seymour, Mr Leslie, Co- 
lonel Imrie, Mr Jameson, Dr Brew- 
ster, and Mr James Jardine. 


President of the Literary Class-= 
Henry Mackenzie, Esq. 

Secretary.—Thomas Thomson, Esq, 

Counsellors of the Literary Class.— 
Mr Pillans, Dr Macknight, Mr Dune 


bar, the Rev. Mr Alison, Lord Reston, 


and Rev. Dr Jamieson. 
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December 1st.—A paper, by Dr Brew- 
ster, was read on the Laws of Double 
Refraction and Polarisation. 
This paper was divided into seven 
sections, of which only the two first 


were read. 

]. On the crystals which ——_ 
double refraction, a property whic 
the author has observed in 160 crys- 


tals. : 
II. On crystals with one apparent 
asisof double refraction. These crys- 


tals, which amount to twenty-two, 
were divided into two classes, posi- 
tive and negative, and include all 
those whose primitive form is the hex- 
sedral prism, the rhomboid with an 
obtuse summit, and the octohedron, 
in which the pyramids have a square 
base. 


III. On crystals with two axes of 
double refraction and polarisation. 
These tals, which amount to a- 
bout eight » include all those whose 
primitive is not the hexaedral 

ism, the obtuse rhomboid, the octo- 
Pedron with a square base, the cube, 
the regular octohedron, and the rhom- 
boidal octohedron. 

IV. On the resolution and combin- 
ation of polarising forces, and the re- 
duction of all crystals to crystals with 
two or more axes. 

V. On crystals with three equal and 

axes. These crystals a- 
mount to twenty, and consist of those 
whose primitive form is the cube, the 
regular octohedron, and the rhomboid- 
al dodecahedron. 

VI. On the artificial imitation of all 
- classes of doubly refracting crys- 


VII. On the laws of double refrac- 
tion, for crystals with any number of 
axes, 


December 15th.—Dr Murray read 
a paper, announced at the first meet- 
ing of the session, containing ‘‘ Ex- 
periments on Muriatic Acid Gas, 
with Observations on its Chemical 
Constitution, and on some other 
subjects of Chemical Theory.” After 
some observations on his former ex- 
periments in the controversy on the 
nature of muriatic acid—of procuring 
water from muriate of ammonia by 
exposure to heat—and by subliming 
it over ignited charcoal, he alluded to 
the sens lately made by Dr Ure, 
of subliming it over ignited metals.— 
To avoid any fallacy which might ex 
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ist in consequence of sal ammoniac 
which was used in that experiment, 
containing water from its mode of 
preparation, heemployed the salt form- 
ed by the combination of the two gases; 
and in subliming it sete gy iron, 
found water to be prod He then 
submitted muriatic acid gas to experi- 
ment. He transmitted it (previ 
exposed to dry muriate of lime) over 
ignited iron filings in a glass tube, and 
found, that with a production of hy- 
drogen gas, there was a very sensible 
deposition of water ; and in an expe- 
riment designed to obtain a more per- 
fect result, in which zinc was submit- 
ted to the action of muriatic acid gas, 
at a moderate heat, a —_ quantity 
of water was obtained. Thea’ tus 
was so adapted as to exclude all ex- 
traneous moisture, and it was shewn 
that the result could. not possibly be 
ascribed to hygrometric vapour. The 
subject is to prosecuted in a con- 
tinuation of the paper, at the next 
meeting of the society. 

January 12th.—The continuation of 
Dr Murray’s paper was read, contain- 
ing several new and ingenious views 
on various subjects of Chemical The~ 
ory. 
At the same meeting, Dr Brewster 
communicated a very interesting paper, 
consisting of extracts of letters from 
Mr Boog to his father, the Rev. Dr 
Boog of Paisley, giving an account of 
the recent discoveries respecting the 
Sphinx and the principal P id of 
Egypt, which have been madly Cap- 
tain C. and Mr Salt. By very laborious 
excavations, which were made in vain 
by the French savans, these gentle< 
men have discovered, that the sphinx 
is cut out of the solid rock on which it 
was supposed merely to rest. They 
found that theshort descending passage 
at the entrance to the pyramid, which 
afterwards ascends to the twochambers, 
was continued in a straight line through 
the base of the pyramid, into the rock 
upon which the pyramid stands. This 
new passage, after joining what was 
formerly called the well, is continued 
forward in a horizontal line, and ter- 
minates ina well ten feet deep, exactly 
beneath the apex of the pyramid, and - 
at the depth of 100 feet below its base. 
Captain C. has likewise discovered an 
apartment immediately above theking’s 
chamber, and exactly of the same size 
and the same fine workmanship, but 
only four feet in height. 
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WERNERIAN NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 


Tue first meeting of the Wernerian 
Natural History Society for this ses- 
sion took place in the College Museum 
on November 15. It was moved by 
Professor Jameson, and unanimously 
agreed to, that, in consequence of the 
melancholy event of the death of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, the So- 
ciety should immediately adjourn, 


without proceeding to business. 

. The Wernerian Natural History 
Society met again on the 6th instant, 
when the following office-bearers were 


mn: 
President.—Robert Jameson, Esq. 
F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents.—-Colonel Imrie, 
F.R.S.; John Campbell, Esq. F.R.S. ; 
Lord Gray, F.R.S.: Sir Patrick Wal- 
ker, F.L.S. 

Secretary.—P. Neil, Esq. F.R.S. 

Treasurer.—W. Ellis, Esq. 

Librarian and Keeper of the Mu- 
seum.—James Wilson, Esq. 
Painter.—P. Syme, Esq. 
Council.—Dr Macknight, F.R.S. ; C. 
S. Monteath, Esq. F.R.S.; Dr Wright, 
F.R.S.; Dr Yule, F.R.S.; D. Bridges, 
Esq. ; Dr D. Ritchie, F.R.S. ; Dr Fal- 
coner, F.L.S.; T. Sivright, Esq. F.R.S. 
Professor Jameson at this meeting 
read a communication from William 
Scoresby, jun. M.W.S. &c. entitled, 
“* Narrative of an Excursion upon the 
Island of Jan Mayen, containing some 
Account of its Appearance and Pro- 
ductions.” This remote and desolate 
spot, situated in lat. 70° 49’ to lat. 
71° 8° 20” N. and long. 7° 25’ 48” to 
8° 44’ W. was visited by Captain 
Scoresby, jun. on August 4, 1817. 
On approaching it, the first object 
which strikes the attention is the 
mountain of Beerenberg, which rears 
its icy summit to the height of 6840 
feet above the level of the sea. At 
this time ali the high lands were cov- 
ered with snow and ice; and the low 
lands, in those deep cavities where 
large beds of snow had been collected, 
still retained part of their winter cov- 
ering, down to the very margin of the 
sea. Between capes North-east and 
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Cua, 
South-east, Captain Scoresby obseryed 
three remarkable icebergs, oo 
perpendicular height of 1284 feet, ang 
presenting a striking resemblance tp 
frozen cascades. The beach wher 
Captain Scoresby landed was covere 
to a great depth with a sand 

the appearance of coarse gunpowder, 
and which was a mixture of iro 
olivine, and augite. Here and thep 
he met with pieces of drift wood. | As 
he advanced towards the rocks: he 
found rolled masses of lava, blocksof 
burned clay, and massés of redq¢g). 
oured baked clay. Numerous poin} 
ed, angular rocks, probably belonging 
to the floctz formation, were SeeD pre 
jecting through the sand. These wee 
basaltic-vesicular, and with namep 
ous and beautiful imbedded grains ani 
crystals of olivine and augite: .; 
with these was a rock which appeared 
to be very nearly allied to the cdl. 
brated mill-stone of Andernach. After 
leaving the sea shore, Captain 

by met with no other rocks tre 
as bore undoubted marks of recent’vok 
canic action, viz. cinders, earthy slag, 
burned clay, scoriv, vesicular lava, &e. 
He ascended to the summit of.@ Yol- 
canic mountain, which was elevated 
1500 feet above the sea, where he be 
held a beautiful crater, forming abe 
sin of 500 or 600 feet in depth, ‘and 
600 or 700 yards in diameter. The 
bottom of the crater was filled: with 
alluvial matter, to such a height, that 
it presented a natural flat of an ellip- 
tical form, measuring 400 feet by 240. 
From this eminence the country in all 
directions appeared bleak and ruggal 
in the extreme ; and the rocks, aml 
hills, and mountains, every where pre- 
sented to the eye such appearances:4 
seemed to indicate the action of ok 
canic fire. ‘The plants are very few 
in number : he determined the rumex 
digynus, saxifraga tricuspidata, arent 
ria peploides ; silene acaulis, and drt 
ba hirta: all the others were unforte 
nately lost. Near the sea shore be 
observed burrows of blue foxes, feé- 
marks of bears, and of another animal, 
which he conjectured to be the rei 
deer. But few birds were seen; 

as fulmars, divers, pufiins, and tems 
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We understand that Dr Brewster has lately 
completed @ series of experiments on the 
action of the surfaces of crystallized bodies 
in the isation of light ; and that he has 
determined the laws according to which the 
forces, emanating from the surface, are mo- 
dified by the polarising forces which emanate 
from the axes of crystals. As it had always 
been taken for granted, in consequence of 
some incorrect experiments by Malus, that 
these last forces had no influence on the first, 
the results obtained by Dr Brewster must 
be considered as very interesting and import- 
ant; particularly as they lead to new views 
respecting the ordinary attractive and repul- 
siyeforces by which the phenomena of refrac- 
tion and reflection are produced. Brande’s 
Journal of Science and the Arts. 

New Barometer.—A very ingenious Ther- 
mometrical Barometer for measuring alti- 
tudes, has been invented by the Rev. Fran- 
cis John Hyde Wollaston, B. D. F. B.S, 
The heights are measured by observing the 

at which water boils. A full 
account of the instrument will be found in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1817. A 
similar idea had occurred to Fahrenheit, and 
also to the late Mr Cavallo. 

Prussic Acid.—In a curious paper on the 
use of the prussic acid, in various diseases, 
Dr Meguodie has given the following gene- 
ral results : 

1. That pure prussic acid is a substance 
eminently deleterious, and altogether unfit 
to be used as a medicine. 

2 That the prussic acid diluted with 
water is beneficial in cases of chronic and 
nervous coughs. 

3. That the prussic acid may be useful in 
the palliative treatment of phthisis, by di- 
minishing the intensity and frequency of the 
coughs, and in procuring sleep. 

Soda Water Apparatus.—An improved 
apparatus for the manufacture of soda water, 
has been constructed by W. H. Pepys,F.R.S. 
A drawing and description of it will be found 
in Brande’s Journal. 

New Comet.—A new telescopic comet was 
discovered on the Ist November, by Dr Ol- 
bers of Bremen. . He first saw it at seven 
o'clock in the evening, in the western shoul- 
der of Serpentarius, between the stars K. and 
No. 104 of Bode’s catalogue. It is small, 
and very brilliant, particularly in its centre, 
without any particular nucleus or tail. At 
7 14 its right ascension was 253° 13’; its 
north declination, 9° 14’ ; and the direction 
of its motion from east to south. 

Chromate of Iron in Shetland.—Dr Hib- 
bert, who lately visited the Shetland Islands, 
with the view of determining their geognos- 
tical structure and relations, found in the 
island of Unst considerable masses of that 
valuable substance, the chromate of iron. 


‘ 


Davy’s Safety Lamp—An addition has 
been made to this valuable apparatus by Mr 
Newman, by which it appears probable that 
its utility will be increased. It consists in 
attaching to the lower part of the wire-gauze 
a convex lens, The effect of this is, that 
the miner will have it in his power to direct 
a strong light upon any particular part 
where it may be required, while the lens 
has the further eavengar of covering a por. . 
tion of the gauze, and preserving it from 
the coal dust and oil, by which, without 
esac care, it is liable to be obstruct- 


Effect of Hot Water on Flowers.—The 
following fact. is deserving of record, as 
an interesting contribution to what has 
hitherto been discovered on the subject of 
vegetable physiology, and as enabling the 
lovers of flowers to prolong, for a day, 
the enjoyment of their short-lived beau- 
ty:—Most flowers to droop and 
fade after being kept during 24 hours in 
water: a few may be revived by substituting 
fresh water; but all (the most fugacious, 
such as the poppy, and perhaps one or two 
others excepted) may be completely restored 
by the use of hot water. For this purpose 
place the flowers in scalding water, deep 
enough to cover about one-third of the 
length of the stem: by the time the water 
has become cold, the flowers will have be- 
come erect and fresh: then cut off the 
coddled end of the stems, and put them into 
cold water. Thomson’s Annals. 

The First Part of Mr William Smith's 
Stratigraphical System of Organised Fossils, 
with reference to the Geological Collection 
deposited in the British Museum, showing 
their use in identifying the British Strata, 
has just made its appearance, price 15s. To 
simplify and elucidate geology, by exciting 
the attention of the curious to numberless 
new objects in nature, which may call forth 
the industry, talent, and capital of others, 
to explore and extract the subterraneous 
wealth of the country, when the employ- 
ment of the people is an object of legislative 
inquiry, must be nationally useful ; nor can 
any one doubt the utility of such minute 
researches, who considers that his food, his 
clothing, and every article around him, 
comes directly or indirectly from the soil.— 
Part II. which completes Mr Smith’s work 
on this branch of Geology, will be speedily 
published. 

A Synoptical Catalogue of British Biréts 
has been published by Messrs Nicholls and 
Co. intended to identify the species spoken 
of by different provincial names in various 
counties of Great Britain. It contains also, 
the valuable additions and generic arrange- 
ment of Dr Leach, from a catalogue he re- 
cently printed. 


treasures. Deeply intersected by the sea 
on every quarter in its bold and indented 
shapes, lag? oan *o view fe vasieve snl 
interesting strata, while its irregular, rocky, 
and broken surface, save the miner the la- 


bour of penetrating through beds of 
clay, sand, or earth, to ati ay arc 
ucts. In Glenstrathfarar, not 30 miles 
this, we learn that last summer a va- 


luable mine of plumbago, or graphite, was 
discov which promises. to be 


“ of great 
importance. commonly 
known by the im name of black lead 


(for there ‘is no lead in its composition) is of 
extensive use in the arts. It is formed into 
 sagyars used for diminishing friction, and 

giving a lustre to the numerous sub- 
stances formed of cast iron. This mine is 
situated on the Lovat estate, in a schistose 
rock close to the Farar, and crops out to an 
extent of not less than 50 feet in five dif- 
ferent seams, and some of them from 12 to 
18 inches in thickness. Several tons of it 
were turned out last summer, and it seemed 
to improve much as the miners penetrated 
deeper ; and the different seams or layers 
seemed also to thicken and to run into one. 
There are only two mines of it, as far as we 
know, in Britain, which are wrought, one 
near Cumnock in Ayrshire, and the other 
at Borrodale in Cumberland. The mineral 
found at Borrodale is of such value that the 
finer pieces sell for two or three guineas the 
pound weight. We anticipate, with plea- 
sure, the good that would result from the 
successful working of this mine to this quar- 
ter of the country, and we are happy to 
learn that from the trials which have been 
made, there is every reason to expect suc- 
cess. Inverness Courier, Jan. 15. 

Steam Engines in Cornwall.—The fol- 
lowing were the respective quantities of 
water lifted one foot high with one bushel 
of coals by thirty-four engines, reporied by 
Messrs Lean in the month of November: 


|Load oad 8q- 
Lbs. of water.|in. cylinder. 
26 com. engines aver. 21,290,401 | various 
Woolf’s at Wheal Vor. 34,576,633 | 19-4 lb. 
Ditto Wh. Abraham 34,251,269 109 
Ditto ditto 41,289,517 | 1€°8 


ditto 25,220,603 4°35 
United Mines engine 55,247,509 | 18-1 
Treskirby ditto 54,169,262 | 10-4 
Wheal Unity (Woolf's) 34,323,944 | 13-1 


Boiling Springs of Java.—The Penang 
Gazette of Feb. 10, 1816, contains the fol- 
lowing article on the volcanic springs of 
boiling mud in Java:—Having received 
an extraordinary account of a natural phe- 
nomenon in the plains of Grobogna, fifty 
os north-east of Solo; a party set off 


Solo, the 25th Sept. 1814, to examine 
it. On approaching the dass or village 
of Kuhoo, they saw between two tops of 
trees a plain, an appearance like the surf 
breaking over rocks with a strong spray fall- 
ing to leeward. Alighting, they went to 





the ‘ Bluddugs,’ as the Javanese 
They are situated in the ely of Kuhoo, 
and by Europeatis are called by that 
We found them to be on an 
of mud, about two miles in ci 
in the centre of which, immense bodies 
soft mud were thrown up to the beg 
ten to fifteen feet in the form ' 
bubbles, which, bursting, emitted 
volumes of dense white smoke. These 
bubbles, of which there were two, 
nued throwing up, and bursting, seven @ 
eight times in a minute, by the watchA} 
times they threw up two or three tons #f 
mud. They got to leeward of the 
and found it to stink like the ing of, 
gun-barrel. As the bubbles burst, ‘th 
threw the mud out from the centre, with 
pretty loud noise, occasioned by the 
of the mud on that which surrounded it, 
and of which the plain is composed. ‘It was 
difficult and dangerous to approach the lange 
bubbles, as the ground was all a quagmin, 
except where the surface of the mud had 
become hardened by the sun :—upon this 
we approached cautiously to within a | 
yards of one of the largest bubbles, or mud. 
pudding, as it might properly be called, for 
it was of the consistency of custard pul. 
ding, and was about one hundred yands 
in diameter : er and there, where the foot 
accidentally rested on a spot not a 
hardened A bear, it eines the no smi 
distress of the walker.—They also got close to 
a small bubble, (the plain was full of them, 
of different sizes,) and observed it closely for 
some time. It appeared to heave and swell, 
and, when the internal air had raised it to 
some height, it burst, and the mud féll 
down in concentric circles ; in which state 
it remained quiet until a sufficient quan- 
tity of air again formed internally to raise 
and burst another bubble, and this con 
nued at intervals of from about half a mi- 
nute to two minutes.—From various other 
parts of the pudding round the large 
bubbles, there were occasionally small 
quantities of sand shot up like rockets to 
the height of twenty or thirty feet, unac- 
companied by smoke: this was in parts 
where the mud was of too stiff a consi 
to rise in bubbles. The mud at all the 
places we came near was cold.—The water 
which drains from the mud is collected by 
the Javanese, and being exposed in the 
hollows of split bamboos to the rays of the 
sun, deposits crystals of salt. The salt thus 
made is reserved exclusively for the use of 
the Emperor of Solo: in dry weather it 
yields thirty dudgins of 100 catties each, 
every month, but in wet or cloudy wes- 
ther, less.—Next morning we rode two 
paals and a half to a place in a forest called 
Ramsam, to view a salt lake, a mud hillock, 
and various boiling pools. The lake was 
about half a mile in circumference, of 8 
dirty-looking water, boiling up all over m 
gurgling eddies, but more particularly, in 
the centre, which appearcd like a_.strong 
r 
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‘ The water was quite cold, and 
sted bitter, salt, and sour, and had an of- 
fensive smell.—About thirty yards from 
the lake stood the mud hillock, which was 
about fifteen feet high from the level of the 
earth. The diameter of its base was about 
twenty-five yards, and its top about eight 
feet—and in form an exact cone. The top 
is open, and the interior keeps constantly 
vallog and heaving up like the bluddugs. 
The hillock is entirely formed of mud which 
sas flowed out of the top ;—every rise of 
mud was accompanied by a rumbling 
noise from the bottom of the hillock, which 
was distinctly heard for some seconds before 
the bubble burst ;—the outside of the hil- 
lock was quite firm. We stood on the edge 
of the opening and sounded it, and found 
it to be eleven fathoms deep. The mud 
was more liquid than at the bluddugs, and 
no smoke was emitted either from the lake, 
hillock, or pools.—Close to the foot of the 
hillock was a small pool of the same water 
as the lake, which appeared exactly like a 
of water boiling violently ;—it was shal- 
yw, except in the centre, into which we 
thrust a stick twelve feet long, but found 
aobottom. The whole not being ndi- 
cular, we could sound it without a line.— 
About 200 pe from the lake — two 
ools or springs, eight and twelve 
Brin talacter they were like the small 
pool, but boiled more violently, and stunk 
excessively. We could not sound them for 
the same reason which prevented our sound- 
ing the small pool.—We heard the boiling 
before we came to the pools, 
resembling the noise of a waterfall. ‘These 
id not overflow—of course the 
ing was occasioned by the rising of 
air alone. The water of the bluddugs and 
the lake is used medicinally by the Ja- 

vanese.”” 


Lithography.—The art of lithography 
continues to make most rapid p ss in 
France, — an rival — of Count 
Lasteyrie and M. Englemann: their spirited 
emulation has done for it what a ph reer 
would not have accomplished in a century. 
Under Count ie’s care, it rivals 
pal in almost every line of engraving, 

possesses, besides, advantages peculiar 
toitself. A series of lithographic prints, by 
Count Lasteyrie, is now publishing in Paris, 
under the title of ** A Collection of differ- 
ent kinds of Lithographic Impressions, 
which may be page poe applied to 
the Sciences, and the Mechanical and Li- 
beral Arts.” The second number, con- 
faming six P emcay. has just $ an 
account of them cannot fail to interest our 
teaders. The first is the — design of 
4 great master,—a pen-and-ink drawing, 
which is rendered with perfect fidelity and 
This plate offers, too, another spe- 

of interest, and that very important ; 
the has been traced on the stone up- 


wards of sixteen years, and the are 
asfine and spirited as if it not been 
Vou. II. 
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done so many days. This is a triumphant 
proof that lithographic designs upon stone 
may be kept any length of time, like a 
per-plate. The second is a pencil- 
drawing of a plant: we have seen an 
graving of the same plant in a 

work of great luxury of execution, and we 
hesitate not to prefer the lithographic im- 
pression. The third plate presents vari- 
ous specimens of writing—Italic, Roman, 
&e. and fac-similes of old Greek manu- 


scripts. In this d t the lithogra- 
phic art is unrivalled ; it presents the ori- 
ginals with an in every way that 


it is impossible for any branch of art ever 
to attain. The fourth plate is a t 
phic plan cut in stone, which a 
very striking and peculiar The 
Lasteyrie’s Battle of Austerlitz may 
be cited asa model of perfection in this way. 
The fifth plate is a pencil-design of a nose- 
gay of roses: lithography seems excellently 
calculated to render, with truth, the various 
parts of flowers with a softness and preci- 
sion resembling nature. The sixth is 
written music, or, as the lithographers de- 
note new ep om po oe The none 
by which thi is ex i one 
of the most osm sonal "Titho- 
graphy :—a in writes a letter, composes 
moi, oF makes a dra i oo a a in the 
ordinary way, excepting e uses @ pe- 
— oe this is aoman ter, the tae 
y simply passing it e » and 
the en, ger further siinpanetion, is 
ready to print off thousands of proofs, all 
equally perfect. It is this quality of litho- 
graphy that has secured its admission into 
all the French public offices ; by its means 
60,000 or 70,000 proclamations, in the au- 
tograph of the minister, may be taken off 
and despatched before the plate even could 
be engraved. In the branch of landscape, 
the Count Lasteyrie has recently 
his former efforts so far that they will not 
bear any comparison with each other : it is 
difficult to fix the limits of genius united 
with application, or we sh be inclined 
to believe that he had very nearly attained 
the perfection at which it is possible for the 
art to arrive. 

A brilliant Meteor.—Ipswich, Dec. 18, 
1817.—On the 8th instant, at three minutes 
before one o’clock in the morning, about 
midway between the two horns of the Bull, 
whose position is near to the star in the bull’s 
northern horn, a fiery body, resembling a red 
hot ball of iron, four or five inches in dia- 
meter, was suddenly perceived, which hav- 
ing passed three or four degrees, in a direc- 
tion between the principal stars of Capella 
and Canis minor, burst into a spherical bo- 
dy of white light nearly as large as the full 
moon, of so great lustre as scarcely to be 
borne by the eyes, throwing out a tail about 
three degrees in length, of a beautiful rose 
colour, tinged round the edges with blue. 
It thus proceeded in_ its course without ap- 
parent diminution “— the principal star 
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the head of Hydra, (very near to the ec- 
liptic,) a little beyond which it suddenly 


disappeared (it is supposed) with an explo- 


Its duration, as nearly as could be estimated, 
was about five during which it tra- 
versed a space of nearly sixty degrees. It is 

to give an descrip- 
ron Te core 
a itghte i enomenon. It cast 
a light around equal to the noon-day’s sun ; 
and could be com snciething oowdl on 


distance of this meteor mast have been about 
two miles, and the height rather more than 
a mile and a half. 
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of the Royal Institution, 
comisting of 5 Joseph Banks, Messr 
Brande, Hatchett, W: » and Young, 
it was resolved :-— 


Sir Humphry Davy not only 
discovered, independently of all others, and 
without any knowledge of the unpublished 
of. the late Mr Tennant on 
flame, the principle of the non-communica- 
tion of ions through small apertures, 
but that he irene the sole merit of having 
first applied it to the very important purpose 
of a elamp, which has evidently been 
imitated in the latest lamps of Mr George 
in. 

An Institution, with the title, and on the 
of those established in the metropolis, 

was lately opened in Liverpool. Its pur- 
poses are to concentrate, into one focus, the 
objects of science and art, and of moral and 
commercial improvement ; which were neat- 
ly deseanted upon in his introductory dis- 
course, by Mr Roscoe, Mr R. contempla- 


a we 
la} 
= 


cellence, in general, was in portion to 
the facilities afforded for Gol eativdion, 
and to the energetic industry with which 
tiat cultivation was pursued. i 
and the arts,” he added, ‘ are neither the 
slaves of despots, nor the denizens of par- 
ticular soils; a certain degree of political 
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freedom is always necessary to their 
-— The audience consisted of panes 

ve to six hundred of the most. respectable 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood. 
the Wenn trip Mr Turner, has 

8 Tr ° 
sailed i island for Tripoli, to re- 
ceive on board the curiosities collected at 
Lebida, (the site of the ancient ) 
ion of porte of 
ing of massy statuary, 
and other fragments of ne 
collection has been made under the direetion 
of Captain Smith, who has been some time 
employed in surveying the 
The altitude of remarkable hills .in the 

counties of Middlesex, Kent, Essex, and 
Surrey, (from observations made in the course 
of the trigonometrical > under the 
direction 0’ the Reaghet ‘Quananen> is as 
follows :—Middlesex, (above the level: of 
the sea,) Hanger-hill-tower, 251 feet; King’s- 
arbour, 132.—Kent, Allington-knoll, 329 
feet ; Dover-castle, 469 ; Goodhurst, 4973 
Greenwich observatory, 214; Shooter's-hill, 
446 ; Temeren pe, 322.—Essex, High- 
beech, 790; chill, 620.—Surrey, 
St Anne’s-hill, 240; Bagshot-heath, 463 ; 
Leith-hill. 993 ; Norwood, 389. 

Mr C., A. Erb; professor of philogophy at 
Heidleberg, has invented a and _ 
e hydraulic tus, by whi i 
ee all kinds, aon.the re 
to the largest, may be propelled, with a 
small exertion of force, against the most 
violent currents and storms, in constant uni- 
form motion, with a rapidity capable of any 
increase, without the use of oars or sails. 
Sinking ships may be prevented from fur- 
ther sinking by this apparatus, according 
to. the direction to be given to it. It go- 
verns the motion of the ship, so as 
to move it at pleasure, from a state of rest, 
by the small difference of an inch, or a line, 
or without p ive motion, to turn it 

round on one point in every direction. - 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 





Mr Mill’s History of British India is just 


ready for publication in 3 vols. 4to. 
Speedily will a , the first number of 
Excursions Essex, Suffolk, and 


Norfolk, by see brief historical and to- 
i elineations of every Town 

; Descriptions of the Residences 

of the Nobility and Gentry, Antiquities, 
and other objects of interest. The work 
will extend to 36 monthly numbers (12 for 
each county,) illustrated with 300 engrav- 
ings in 8vo and 12mo. Arrangements are 


thade for extending the plan to the other 
* eounties of Lngland, Scotland, and Ireland. 


' Mr J. Plumley, land-surveyor, is prepar- 


ing for publication a copious Plan of the 
City of Bristol and its Suburbs, with illus- 
trative Sections. ' 
Mr John Mitford, jun, has, in the press 
Observations, Moral, Literary, and Anti- 
uarian, made during a tour through the 
yrenees, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
the Netherlands, in two years, 1814-15. 
The Rev. Thomas R. Engine, is prepar- 
ing for the press Letters from the Abbé 
Edgeworth to his friends, written between 
the years 1777 and 1307 ; with Memoirs of 
his Life, te some account of the late 


Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, Dr Moy- 
lan, and Letters to him fromthe Right 
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Hon. Edmund Burke, and other persons of 
distinction. 


Early in January will be published, A 
Cruise, or Three Months on he Continent 
a Naval Officer, illustrative of Anecdotes 
which the author was a witness, embel- 
Mr = Price, ned of the Royal 

Surgeons, in the a 

ion of the Memoirs of the oper. 

- Paris, on the of — 
phureous. ion in Cutaneous A 

tions, eeeiptlndnaine Gout, Paraly- 

and Scrophulous Affections, &c. It 

be illustrated by several coloured en- 

vings, a of an apparatus for apply- 

ing the acid gas, 120 cases, and 
copieus observations by the translator. | 

Mr Donald Mackay has in the press, and 
will shortly publish, in one volume 12mo, 
The Ladies’ Encyclopedia; being an In- 
troduction to those branches of Science es- 
sential in the Education of Young Fe- 
males ; comprehending Chronology, Ancient 
History, Geography, Drawing, Music, Dan- 
ing, &c. from the French of Madame de 
la Mimardiere, author of Moral Philosophy 
and Mythology for Young Ladies, with 
considerable additions. 

Early in the spring of 1818, the copper- 

and their impressions, the property 
of the late Messrs Boydell, will be sold by 
auction in London. This collection, the 
largest ever brought to the hammer, con- 
sists of upwards of 5000 copper-plates, en- 
graved after the most capital pictures of 
the first-rate masters of the various 
schools of painting; among which are a- 
bove 900 from the Italian school, 400 from 
the German, nearly 200 from the Fle- 
mish, about 300 from the Dutch, above 
800 from the French, and about 2500 from 
the English. The catalogue of this im- 
mense stock will be published with all 


‘The second part of the second volume of 
the Wernerian Natural History Society will 
appear in a few days. 

Adams is about to ish a new edi- 
tion of his Life of Mr John Hunter. 

J. C. Curwen, Esq. M. P. is about to 
ear Letters written utes a Tour in 

réland. They are principally on subjects 
connected with the agriculture and internal 
a of that important portion of the 


A Poem, entitled the Social Day, by Mr 
Peter Coxe, will be published in the spring, 
embellished with ae engravings ; 

Messrs Burnet, e, B , Bond, 
» Finden, Landseer, “Middiman 


Observations, Moral, Literary, and Anti- 

, made during a Tour through the 

nees, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 

the Netherlands, in the years 1814-15; by 

John Milford, jun. late of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, are in the press. 

An Interesting Volume of Travels will 
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aj in the course of Jan » Under 

tite of, Travels through fare ble oa 
many, Polland, Moldavia, and Turkey ; by 
Adam Neale, M. D. late physician to the 
British Embassy at Constantinople, and 
physician to the forces. It will be illustrat. 


ed by Views in Poland, Moldavia, Black’ 


Sea, Turkey, &c. ; with costumes. fafap 
The Memoirs, with a Selection from the: 
Correspondence, and other unpublished, 
writings, of the late Mrs Eliza’ Hamih | 
ton, author of Letters on Education, 4 
pina, &c.; by Miss Benger, will wan 
the Course of January. ” 
Mr Campbell’s Selected Beauties of Brite! 
ish Poetry, with Lives of the Poets, and, 
Critical Dissertations, will soon appear, ix 
4 vols post 8vo. ; 

Speedily will be published, Four Dis 
courses on the Effects of Drinking Spiritous 
and other Intoxicating Liquors : with Notes 
and Appendix ; by James Yates, M.A. 

The First Volume of the Transactions of’ 
the Literary Society of Bombay, with plates; 
is in the press. 

On January 31st, 1818, will be publish- 
ed, Number I. of a New Series of the Fe- 
male Preceptor, a Periodical Miscellany, 
dedicated to Hannah More, and conducted 
by a Lady. 

In the press, and speedily will be publish- 
ed, Strictures on Dr Chalmers’ Discourses’ 
on Astronomy, shewing that his Astrono- 
mical and Theological Views are irreconcil- 
able to each other ; by John Overton. , 

N. G. Dufief has in the press, and wilf 
publish in the course of the present month, 
an elegant, highly improved, and much en- 
larged, British Edition of Nature Display: 
ed in her Mode of Teaching Languagé to 
Man, or a New and Infalitble Method of 
acquiring Languages with unparalleled Ra- 
vidity, Sasol foes the Analysis of the 
Human Mind, and consequently suited’ to 
every capacity ; adapted to the French. 

In the press, a New Edition, in @ 
octavo volume, of Cantabrigienses Grad 
or an Alphabetical List of those Persons 
who have taken their Degrees at the Univer. 
sity of Cambridge, from 1669 to the present 
time. 

Dr Armstrong of Sunderland has in the 
press, a Work on Scarlet Fever, Measles, 
Consumption, &c. and his volume on Ty- 
phus Fever is reprinting, with considerable, 
additions, " 

In a few days will be published, the First. 
Number of a Periodical Work, under 
title of the Philosophical Library ; being a 
Curious Collection of the most Rate and 
Valuable Printed Works and M: 
both Ancient and Modern; which treat 
solely of Moral, ay pete bog Theological, 
Historical, and Philosophical Inquiries aftér 
Truth ; edited by Joseplius Tela. 

Mr George d, the Civil Engineer, 


announces a new publication on Steam 
gines and Steam Packets, to be illustrate 


with engravings. 
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ANTIQUITIES. ina 
History and Antiquities of the Ca- 
Nes of Winchester, by J. Britton, F.S.A, 


ith thirty Engravings: comprising an orig- 
a invetigaion into the early establish. 
ment of Christianity in the south-western 
part of the island, that is, among the West 
Saxons; an essay on the original and archi- 
tectural styles of the present cathedral, and 
a description of that edifice; on account of 
its various and splendid monuments ;_bio- 

ical anecdotes of the bry ve &c. with 
ample graphic illustrations of the architec- 

oe sculpture of the church ; the latter 
chiefly raved by J. and H. le Keux, 
from drawings by Edward Blore. 

No I. of Illustrations of York Cathedral, 
with six engravings, by the two Le Keux’s, 
Scott, &c. from drawings by Mackenzie and 
Blore ; by J. Britton, F.S.A. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The Bibliographical Decameron, or ten 
days’ pleasant discourse upon illuminated 
manuscripts, and subjects connected with 
early engraving, typography, and biblio- 
graphy ; 3 vols royal 8vo, with numerous 
cuts, portraits, engravings, &c. £9, 9s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, 
bishop of Landaff; written by himself at 
different intervals, and revised in 1814. 
Published by his son, Richard Watson, 
LL.B. prebendary of Bath and Wells. 
With portrait, 4to. £2, 12s. 6d. 

Biographical Conversations on the most 
Eminent and Instructive British Charac- 
ters, for the use of young persons: by the 
Rev. Wm Bingley, M.A. F.L.S. 

A Biogra hical Memoir of the Princess 

blic and Private life; with 
an engraved likeness, a view of Claremont, 
and a fac-simile of an original letter, 8vo. 
12s, 


Memoirs of the Public and Private Life 
of Benjamin Franklin, LL.D. now first 
published from the Original MS. written 
by himself to a late period, and continued 
till the time of his Death, by his grandson, 
Wm Temple Franklin, Esq. 4to. £2, 2s. 

Madame de Stael’s Memoirs of the Pri- 
vate Life of her Father. To which are 
added Miscellanies by M. Necker. 12s. 
The same in French. 10s. 6d. 

DIVINITY. 
A Commen on the Old and New 
Testaments, with the Text oa By the 
Rev. Robert Hawker, D.D. Complete in 
) daa demy 8vo. 3s. each, or royal 8vo. 


i 


DRAMA. 

New Way to pay Old Debts, with a por- 
trait of Mr Kean as Sir Giles Overreach ; 
forming Part I. of a New English Drama, 

6 


edited by Mr Oxberry of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane. 1s, 

A History pi of London ;, 
containing an ister of new pieces, 
revivals, pantomimes, &c. with occasional, 
notes and anecdotes; being a continuation 
of Victor’s and Oulton’s Histories, from the, 
year 1795 to 1817 inclusive; by W. C. 
Oulton. 3 vols. 

EDUCATION. 

Remarks on a Course of Education, de- 
signed to prepare the Youthful Mind for 
a career of Honour, Patriotism, and, Phi- 
lanthropy ; by T. Myers, A.M. Is, 6d, 

A Summary Method of Teaching Chil- 
dren to Read, upon the Principle disco- 
vered by the Sieur Berthaud ; considerably 
improved, with an entire new arrangement, 
adapted to the English : illus. 
trated with plates; by Mrs Williams, 
12mo, 9s.—royal 12mo, 12s, 

Self-Cultivation, or Hints to a Youth 
leaving School; by Isaac Taylor of Ongar, 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Companion to the Globes ; comprising 
an astronomical introduction, the - various 
problems that may be performed by the 
globes, preceded by the subject to which 
they refer, and accompanied by numerous 
examples, recapitulating exercises, &c. ; 
calculated to convey a complete knowledge 
of the use of the globes, and of the princi- 
ples on which the science is founded. Bya 
private Teacher. 4s. 6d. 

Likewise a Key to the above. . 2s. 

Gallignani’s Grammar and Exercises, in 
twenty-four lectures on the Italian ] 
third-edition, with numerous additions and 
improvements; by A. Montucci. Sanese, 
LL.D. 8vo. 8s. 

Italian Extracts; being an extensive se- 
lection from the best classic and modern 
Italian authors; intended as a supplement 
to the above Grammar and Exercises... By 
A. Montucci Sanese, LL.D. second edition, 
8vo. 9s. ’ 

A Greek Primer, by Dickinson ; contain- 
ing the various inflections of nouns, particj- 
ples, and verbs, with numerous vocabularies, 
and an appendix of verbs, simple and-com- 
pound, conjugated in full. 3s. 6d.. ., 

GEOLOGY. 

An Introduction to the Study of Geo- 
logy ; with occasional remarks on the truth 
of the Mosaic account of the Creation and 
the Deluge; by - Sutcliffe, M.A. author 
of a Grammar of the English language, 
&c. S8vo. Is. 6d. f 

The First Part of Mr William Smith’s 
Stratigraphical System of Organized Fossils, 
with reference to the Geological Colleetion 
deposited in the British Museum, showing 
their use in identifying the British Strata, 
has just made its appearance, price 15s. |. 













HISTORY. 
of British India, 3 vols 
4to, with maps, by Arrowsmith. £6, 6s. 

Law. 

First Part of the Institutes of the Laws 
or a Commentary upon Lit- 
tleton ; by ir Ed. Coke: revised and cor- 
rected, with notes, &c. by Francis Har- 
Cane Butters, Esqrs. 2 vols 


vol. 7th, part Ist, 57th 
Geo. III. 4to. £1, 5s. 
’ MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 
Observations on the Treatment of certain 
severe Forms of Hemorrhoidal Excrescence: 
illustrated with Cases; by J. Kirby, A.B. 


Syo, with an ving, 3s. 
“A Practical Enquiry into the Causes of 
the t failure of the tions of 


and the Extraction of the Cata- 

ract, as usually performed: with the des- 

of a series of new and improved 

— by the practice of which most 

these causes of failure may be avoided ; 
by Sir W. Adams. S8vo. 16s. 

The influence of the Atmosphere, more 

ially the Atmosphere of the British 
on the Health and Functions of the 
Human Frame ; embracing observations on 
the Nature, Treatment, and a woya of 
the principal disorders resulti sud- 
den Atmospherical capehtons ¢ bbe unfold- 
ing original views and fundamental princi- 
ples for the Prolongation of Life and Con- 
servation of Health. By James Johnson, 
M.D. S$ nto his Royal Highness the 
Duke of mee. S8vo. 

Results of an Investigation respecting 
Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, includ- 
ing Researches in the Levant ing the 
Plague. By Charles Maclean, M.D. Vol. I. 
8vo. 15s. 

Observations relative to the Use of Bella- 
donna in painful Disorders of the Head and 
Face, illustrated by Cases. By John Bailey, 

5s. 


i Critical Inquiry into the Nature and 
Treatment of the Case of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte of Wales and her 
infant “yg with the probable causes of their 
Deaths, the subsequent Ap ces. 

Comparative Practice, pointing out the 
je of preventing such evils in future. 
By W. Rees Price, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 
Pickle’s Club ; illustrated by elegant en- 
*s on wood, from designs by Thurs- 

ton. 8vo. £1,1 drawing 
toe ee aten: 
with a concise account of it ; 
with ip caitapmpets it afforded our ances- 
tors in the days of yore; by William 
Chaffin, clerk. 8vo. 4s. 

oun 


Young’s Night Thoughts, with Westall’s 
Designs. ideas. 12s. 


A Report upon the Claims of Mr Geo. 
Stephenson, rdative to the Safety-Lamp ; 
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by the Committee, with an A 7 
ieee ppendlix ea, 
An A to the Citizens of Londo 

against the alleged Lawful Mode of Pack, 

ing Special Juries; by T. J. Wooler, 
Original Letters from Richard. Baxter, 

Matthew Prior, Lord Bolingbroke, Alex, 

ander Pope, Dr Cheyne, Dr Hartley, Dy 

Samuel Johnson, Mrs Montague, Rey. Wil, 

liam Gilpin, Rev. John Newton, George 

Lord Lyttleton, Rev. Dr Claudius Buchan. 

an, &c. &c,; with Bi hical Must. 

tions. Edited by Rebecca Warner of Beech 

Cottage, near Bath. 10s, 6d, 
Mr W. J. Hooker and Dr Taylor have 

just published a work on the Mosses of 

Great Britain and Ireland, entitled ‘* Mug. 

cologia Britannica,” which contains 

and descriptions of each ppecese native of 

these islands ; together with plates illustra. 

tive of the Genera. 8vo. 5f] 
Mr Hooker has likewise published the 
first Number of a work on the new and rare 
or little-known exotic Cryptogramic Plants;, 
with which will be incorporated those Colles. 
ted in South America by Messrs Humboldt 
and Bonpland, and various other interest. 
ing subjects in the possession of the author 
and his botanical friends. This will have 
numerous plates, and appear in an 8vo form, 
NOVELS. i 

Nonthanger Abbey, and Persuasion; y 

the author of “* Pride and Prejudite,” 

** Mansfield Park,” &c. with a bi ry 

cal Sketch of the Author, 4 vols } 

£1, 4s. ’ 
Foundling of Devonshire, or Who is’ 

She? by Miss C. D. Haynes, 5 vols. £1; % 
Robertina, or the Secret Deposit ; by C. 

G. Ward, 2 vols. 10s. rang 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

A Synoptical Catalogue of British Birds; 
intended to identify the species mentioned; 
by different names in several Catalogues al- 
ready extant: forming a book of as 

8 


i) 
R 


to observations in British Ornithol I 
Thomas Forster, F.L.S. Corres: , 
Acad. Nat. Sciences at Philadelphia, &e. 
Svo, 3s. 
POETRY. , 
A Munody on the lamented Death of the: 
Princess Charlotte ; by M. S. Croker. 


The Lament of the Emerald Isle; by Gy: 


Philips, Esq. Svo. ls. 
Psyche on the Soul: a poem in seven 
cantos; by J. Brown, Esq. wif 
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No I. of the British Muse ; to consist of: 


original and select poetry ; comprising 90n- 


nets, ballads, songs, tales, epigrams, ecgene 


tric epitaphs, enigmas, charades, similiesy 


jeux d’esprit, repartees, &c.; the whole 


intended to form a complete museum.of po+ 
lite entertainment ; each number to contaill 
also two plates of music. Is. 

Philanthropy, a poem ; with miscellane- 
ous a pieces by J. Cobbin, M.A. , 9s. 


onody to the Memory of the. Princess 
ye Mes Oe 


Charlotte Augusta. By the Au 
** Evening Hours.” 8vo. 2s. 1" 
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1918.) 
Christmas Tale, in two 
ge teclode, entitled “ The U; Pron 


and the sequel, entitled “‘ The Usurp- 

ee Fate.” By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 8vo. 

The Sixth Volume of the works 

of Lord Byron: containing the Prisoner of 

The Dream, » Manfred, 

and the Lament of Tasso, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Letters from the Cape of Good Hope, in 

to Mr Warden; with Extracts from the 

Great Work now compiling for publication 

under the inspection of Napoleon. 8vo. 5s. 

THEOLOGY. 
The Unitarian Refuted, or the Divinity 
of Christ and the Doctrine of the Holy Tri- 


ity plainly proved from —_— Texts of 

pad , pemmagtended with notes, select- 
ed the New Family Bible; by the 
Rev. G.A. Baker. M.A. 8vo. 5s. 

The Bible, not the Bible Society ; being 
an attempt to point out that mode of dis- 
seminating the Scriptures which would most 

conduce to the security of the 
Established Church and the peace of the 
United Kingdom ; by the Rev. W. Phelan, 
fellow of Trinity-college. 4s. 

The Divine Authority of Holy Scripture 
asserted, from its adaptation to the real state 
of Human Nature: in eight sermons, 

before the University of Oxford ; 
J. Miller, M.A. fellow of Worcester- 


The Clerical Guide, or —— a 
rectory ; containing a complete Register o 
the elt other dignitaries of the 
church; @ list of all the benefices in Eng- 
land and Wales, arranged alphabetically, 
&e. 8vo. £1. 

Instructions for the use of Candidates for 
Holy Orders, and of the Parochial Clergy, 
rte aren licenses, institutions, pos 
lations, induction, di tions, &.; by 
C. Hodgson. S8vo. ae 

A Series of Sermons on various Subjects 
of Doctrine and Practice ; by the Rev. G. 
Matthew, A.M. 2 vols 8vo. £1, 1s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Various Countries in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, by E. D. Clarke, LL.D. 
Part If. Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land, 
Section II. with maps and plates. vol. V. 
and VI. 8vo. £1, 16s. 

Narrative of a Journey in Egypt, and 
the Country beyond the Cataracts ; by Tho- 
mas Legh, Esq. M. P. with plates, id edi- 
tion, Svo. 12s. 

Mr Ellis’s Journal of the Proceedi 
of the late Embassy to China. A new edi- 
tion, in 2 vols 8vo. with maps and portrait. 


» Is. 
of a Six Weeks’ Tour through a 
Part of , &e. with Letters descrip- 
tive of a Sail round the lake of Geneva 
and of the Glaciers of Chamouni. 5s. 
Notes on a Journey in America, from 
the Coast of America to the Territory of the 
Hiinois; by Morris Birkbeck, author of 
Notes on a Tour in France, &c. 5s. 
The personal Narrative of M. de Hum- 
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boldt’s Travels to the Equinoxial Regions 
of the New Continent, during the years 
1799-1804: translated by Helen Maria 
Williams, under the immediate inspection 
of ov i Vol. ill. , 

Narrative of a Voyage in his. Majesty’s 
late Ship Alceste, to the Yellow Hepa 
the Coast of Corea, and through its nume- 
tous hitherto undiscovered Islands, to the 
Island of Lewehew ; with an accountof her 
Shipwreck in the Straits of Gaspar; by John 
M‘Leod, surgeon of the Alceste. Svo, 12s. 

ae 
years 1809, 1810, 1811; including a 
description of Upper Loui with 
the States of Ohio, K » Indiana, and 
Tennessee, with the I and Western 
territories; and containing Remarks and 
Observations, useful to persons emigrating 
to those countries; by John Bradbury, F.L.S. 
Syo. 8s. 6d. : . 

Narrative of my Captivi mn > during 
the pote 12, and 135 ith Observa- 
tions on Coun’ People 5: b 
Capt. Golownin of ~ Russian Navy. Te 
which is added, an Account of a Voyage to 
the Coastof Japan, and of Negotiations with 
the Japanese for the Release of the Author 
and his Companions; by Capt. Rikord. 2. 
vols. 8vo. 18s. 

i 


EDINBURGH. 


The Edinburgh Almanack, or Universal: 
Scots and Imperial Register for 1818, 5s. 
bound, or 4s, 6d. sewed. With Perth or 
Inverness lists, 1s. additional ; with Glas- 
gow or Fife lists, 6d. additional. 

Edinburgh Encyclopedia, or Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous Li- 
terature, conducted by David Brewster, 
LL.D. F.R.8. L. & E. &c. &c. Vol. XII. 
PartI. £1, Is. 

Tales of My Landlord; collected and 
arranged by Jedediah Cleishbotham, school- 
master an ish-clerk of Gandercleugh, 
4th edition, 4 vols 12mo. £1, 8s. 

Rob- Roy, a Novel; by the author of 
Waverley, &c. 3 vols 12mo. £1, 4s. 

Engravings (chiefly from original draw- 
ings by Lizars and ), illustrating the 
Anatomy of the Skeleton ; by John Gorden, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. lecturer on anatomy and 
surgery, and the institutes of medicine, 8vo. 
16s. Pit 


Select Views in Edinburgh ; coasting 
chiefly of prospects that have —_ 
themselves, and public buildings have’. 
been erected in the course of the recent im- 

rovements of the city, accompanied with 
istorical and tory Notices; etched . 
by Patrick Gibson, 4to. £1, Is. , 

Edin’ h Christian - Sm, , No. XC, 
for Jan , 1818. Is. 

Rainburch Review, or Critical Journal, 
No LVII. 6s. ; 

Edinburgh Gazetteer, or : 

, Vol. I- Part II. 8vd. 9s. 
A Country Wedding, and other Poems, 
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illustrative of Scottish Characters and Man- 
ners in the Country; by Alexander For- 


dyce. 

A Father’s Gift to his Children ; being a 
Short View of the ene the Chris- 
tian Religion, adapted to the understand- 
ings of the Young, and presented to his own 
oe a Layman. 


the National Music of Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales; edited by George Thomson, 
Esq.; the Welsh M in 3 volumes, 
7 pd norms and the Scottish in 
4 volumes ; with Sym and Accom- 
Vicar the Prano Forte, Violin, and 
, composed by Hadyn and Beet- 

3 and with by Joanna Baillie, 

pop he J. P. Curran, Tho. Campbell, 
M. G. Lewis, H. Macneill, S. Rogers, W. 
Spencer, Walter Scott, and Wm Smyth, 
above one hundred by Burns ; 


of a Splendid Collection of 


i also the most admired . 
both Scottish and ish. Each volume, 
embellished with an t engraving, is a 


rae han fifth volume of Scottish 
onised by Hadyn and st 
will complete the work, will be produced:in 
February 1818, 

Observations on the Cure and Prevention 
of the Contagious Fever, now prevalent in 
the City of Edinburgh and its Environs; 
by J. Yule, M.D. F.R.S.E., 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Free Thoughts on the late Religious Ce. 
lebration of the Funeral of the Princess 

Charlotte of Wales ; by Scoto-Britannicus, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

De Vaux, or the Heir of Gilsland; a 
Poem, in Five Cantos; by Robert Carlyle, 
12mo. 5s. 

Proceedings of the Guildry of Edinburgh, 
16th December 1817. 1s. 6d. 

Treatise on the Game Laws of Scotland 
with an Appendix, containing the principal 
statutes and leading cases on the subject ¢ 
by William Ness, 8vo. 

Devotional Music, original and selected s 
arranged nearly in four parts, with thorough 
bass, &c. ; by R. A. Smith, Paisley. 
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NEW FRENCH 


Histoire des pendus célébreux, des roués 
brulés, &c. 2 vols 18mo. 

na Voces phie Romaine ; par le Chevalier 

» fol. 17 pl. 

F Seesire d es Generaux, Officiers de tout 
Grade et de toute Arme, Sous-Officiers et 
Soldats, ee gee sont distingués dans les dif- 

pagnes des Armeés Frangaises, 


Du Jury et du Regime de la presse sous 
un Gouverment représentatif ; par M. Ri- 
card, 8vo. 

Plan de Paix Universelle et Perpétuelle, 

a Francfort, sur le Mein, en Avril 
1813 ; par M. Destravault, istrat, Svo. 

Histoire de la Vie edifiante de Madame 
Louise-Marie de France, tante du Roi, 
Mead d bevy 4 L 8 

le de ra » 18mo. 

Traité Complet Mccanique 7 

—— Arts ; J par M. J. A. 
rt sur les Merinos ; ta M. 
le Comte Second Hippo de Polignac, 8vo. 

De la Compagnie des Alpines d’Isvles et 
Esetressens; par M. L. J. J. Cappeau, 8vo. 

Considerations sur l’Amerique Espag- 
nole, ou A a la Vérité sus les Causes, 
Esprit, et le But, de la Revolution ; par 
un Americain Temoin Oculaire, 8vo. 

Methode Nouvelle de Traiter Hydropi- 
sies, &c. ; par P. M. Chretien, M.D. 8vo. 

Histoire de Madame de Maintenon, et 
de la Cour de Louis XIV.; par M. La- 
font d’Aussone, 2 tom. — 


u 
ler Avril isn considerations sur 1]’Etat 
ue, examen de la 
e de ses Defectuo- 
ay to 8vo. 
La ion prouvée par elle-meme, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Ouvrage propre a penétres les jeunes gens 
de la vérité de la Doctrine Chrétienne, &c.; 
un ancien Medecin, 12mo. 

Des Libertés de l’Eglise Gallicane ou a 
France Orthodoxe, 8vo. 

Description de la Cathédrale de Stra 
bourg, 8vo. 6 pl. 

Graduel de Paris, noté pour les Die 
manches et les Fétes, 2 vols 12mo, 

Manuel Medico-Légal des Poisons intro. 
duits dans P’Estomac, et des moyens Thera- 
peutiques qui leur conviennent, &c. 5 par 
C. A. H. A. Bertrand, M.D. 8vo. 

Legons Expérimentales d’Optique, ou 
Examen des Expériences et des 
de la Doctrine de Newton, sur la lumiére et 
les couleurs; par Ch. Bourgeois, 8vo. 3.pl 

Histoire de Guerres du Vivarais et antres 
contrées voisines en favour de la Cause 
Royale depuis 1790 jusqu’ en 1816; par 
Andeol. Vincent, 8vo. 

Notices sur la l’ancienne Ville de Serpanie 
et le pays Serpanais ; par Laurent Manauyy 
Avocat, 8vo. 

Essai sur la Statistique, 1’Histoire et 
l’Antiquités du Départment de la Drome: 
par M. Delacroix, 8vo. 

Des Hemorrhagies Utérines qui survien- 
nent t la Grossesse, durant le Tr 
vail de I’Accouchement et 4 la Suite devce 
Travail ; par C. D. Degland, 8vo. 

Les Bons Petits Enfans; Contes et Dia, 
logues a la portée du jeune age; par Mas 
dame Renneville, 2 tom. 18mo. 

onse et Azelia; par Madame C. He 
M., 2 tom, 12mo. i i 

Traité Pratique du Jaugeage, ou 
démontre la maniere de jauger touta sortes 
de tonneaux, cuves, tincttes, baignoieess 
-" d’aprés toutes les méthodes compute 

VO. 
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Jury Court.—A v satisfactory 
ong re made of # Mansa wee of 
this Institution, since its formation in 1815. 
_ It appears that eighty-seven issues have 
been sent to the Jury Court in that period, 
from the two Divisions of the Court of Ses- 
sion, of which several were of great import- 
ance, and many of the causes have been fin- 
ally decided, in consequence of the investi- 
ation and verdicts of Juries as to questions 
of fact. Inthe enumeration of the causes 
which had been in preparation for trial, ten 
are settled out of Court, or abandoned, hav- 
ing been brought to that ip pus by the 
precise and perem course oF proceedi 
which the tial pe get has brought inte 
Scotland, under the salutary regulations 
established by the Lord Chief Commission- 
er'and the other learned Judges of the Jury 
Court, by which dilatory proceedings and 
sham defences are prevented. The ques- 
tions of fact to be adduced to the Jury, and 
ints of law to be put to the Court, are 
distinct; and thus both the length of 
time ied in trials, and the expence at- 
tending them, will be greatly diminished. 
The report farther states the liberality, and 
the sound discretion and judgment, with 
which the Judges of the Court of Session 
have directed issues to be tried by juries, 
and the same liberality, discretion, and 
judgment, which have prevailed in direct- 
ing issues, have been equally conspicuous 
in the treatment and discussions of the vari- 
ous applications which have been made for 
the correction of errors, or alleged errors, 
in the trial of those issues. The Lord Chief 
Commissioner, in consequence of the power 
vested in him by the Act of Parliament, 
has attended on the bench in the Court of 
Session, whenever motions for new trials 
have been under discussion. He has like- 
wise had unreserved private and personal 
intercourse with the Judges, in whatever re- 
lated to the continued and relative proceed- 
ings of the Courts. 

In the report, the Judges make honour- 
‘able mention of the patience, intelligence, 
and attention, displayed by the Juries of the 
cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, on all the 
cases which have been brought before them ; 
and the like tribute of due praise is also 
given to the Juries of Aberdeen, Ayr, Perth, 
and the other provincial towns where issues 
me been tried on the circuits. 

n giving this brief summary of the pro- 

of the new Jury Court of Scotland, it 

1s but justice to observe, that much of its 

beneficial effects, in the prompt administra- 

a of justice, is due to the able and en~ 
fou. II. 


lightened Judge who presides in this Court, 
in the formation of the rules and regulations 
adopted in the order of their p 

for which his long experience at the E 

bar so well quali ed hin - In this, and in 
every other point connected with the con- 
stitution of the Court, he has been ably suj 
ported by his learned coadjutors on the 
bench, Lords Pitmilly and Gillies, 

The following is a case in which the 
greatest damages have been given in the 
Jury Court since its commencement :— 

** A case of great i rtance f0 persons 
arrested in Scotland, on what is there term- 
ed a warrant in meditatione fuga, was late- 
ly tried in the new Jury Court at Edinburgh. 
It arose from the detention of the American 
ship, Perseverance, in the river Clyde, and 
the arrest and imprisonment of the captain 
of that ship, on a warrant obtained by the 
defender, Thomson, on which the 
was compelled to give securities. for his ap- 
pearance, and for his remaining in Scotland 
during the dependence of suits which were 
instituted, or which might be. instituted, 
against him. . The action wes, originally 
brought by Captain Clark of the. American 
ship, before the second division of the Court 
of Session, who, in the course of the pro- 
‘ ings, directed an Sanur to be. sree bee, 

‘ore a Jury, to ascertain what demrget 
were due to the pursuer, Clark, in such 
tention, extending to the period of five years 
and a half, and for the proceedings that 
took place in the different Courts of Law in 
consequence thereof, the plaintiff having 
obtained a judgment in his favour, on an 
appeal to the House of Lords. After a very 
long trial, in which a great number of wit- 
nesses were examined, the Jury gave a ver- 
dict for the pursuer, with exemplary da- 
mages. In this case the different kinds of. 
damage were considered, and assessed by 
the jury, the Lord Chief Commissioner hay- 
ing summed up on each. The Jury found 
the defender liable to the pursuer in the sum 
of £101 for forty days’ wages and mainten- 
ance of nine men—of £1320 for mainten-, 
ance and travelling charges during the time 
the action was in dependence-—of £600.a- 
year for the detention of his ship, as the 
profits that might have been yon 
the period of such detention—and also 
him liable in the farther sum of £1000, on 
account of the detention and imprisonment 
of the pursuer’s person, with £554 for his, 
law expenses, and other items, amounting 
in the whole to the sum of £6562:.19.;,1,) 
for which a verdict was certified, and reports. 
ed to the Court; of \ a . The .purguer 
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then put in a petition to the Court of Ses- 
sion praying their Lordships to decern 
against the defendér for payment of the 
sums found due by the Jury. The defend- 
er, on the other hand, a any decree 
being pronounced for the dam assessed 

the Jury for the personal detention of 

e pursuer. Their Lordships refused to 
allow the £1000 awarded by the Jury, on 
account of the detention and imprisonment 
of the pursuer, as being ultra petite in the 
original libel ; as also, the £1320 in name 
of maintenance and travelling charges, as 
they considered that merged in the £600 
a-year allowed for the profits that might 
have been made during his detention, and 
decerned for the sum of £4242: 19: 1. 
The has presented a petition against 
this interlocutor, praying their Lordships to 
alter it, in so far as to allow him payment 
of the £1320 and the £1000 in addition to 
the sum of £4242: 19: 1 already awarded 
him, with interest from the date of the ver- 
dict obtained in the Jury Court.” 

A most shocking accident took place at 
‘Galashiels on Monday last. Jonathan Shaw, 
‘from Marsden, near Huddersfield, who has 
been for some time in the employment of 
Messrs William & David Thomson, manu- 
facturers there, when putting on the belt on 
the drum, his smock frock, of a strong tex- 
ture, got entangled in the gar, or and 
pinions, and in a moment his brains were 
scattered on the floor and walls, and his arm 
and neck also broken. 

General Meeting of the Inhabitants of this 
City.—Dec. 2.—A general meeting of the 
inhabitants was held this day, to consider 
what measures should be adopted to prevent 

“or lessen the serious injury done to the City 

the manifest deviation from the plan of 

New Town, in the buildings now erect- 
ing. and to be erected, on both sides 
of the North Bridge. 

The meeting was far more numerous, and 
attended by a greater ying of respect- 
able inhabitants, than we have ever witness- 
ed on any former occasion. Before the hour 
of meeting, the Merchants Hall was crowd- 
ed to excess, and an adjournment to Free- 
masons’ Hall became necessary ; but even 
there the accommodation was quite. insuffi- 
cient for the assemblage, and many of the 
most ble inhabitants were obliged to 
retire without being able to get into the 


room. 

Professor Playfair having been called to 
the chair by acclamation, 

Mr James Stewart rose, and communi- 
cated to the meeting the letter requesting 
the Lord Provost to call this meeting, and 
his Lordship’s letter declining to call it ; and 
after addressing the meeting at some length, 
he moved, that the meeting should adopt 
the following resolutions, which being se- 
conded, by Mr Francis Walker, were unani- 

agreed to :— 

Ist, That, in the year, 1766, the Magis- 
trates and Town Council of Edinburgh ob- 
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tained an act of Parliament for extending 
the royalty over the lands on which the New 
Town has been built, and after having eon. 
sulted with several noblemen of . 
ledged taste, and with committees from the 
Supreme Courts, the Faculty of Advocates, 
and Society of Writers to the Signet, 
agreed that the New Town shoul 


agreeably to a plan given by James 
architect. cng 


2d, That the feuars of areas for 
in the New Town contracted with the T 
upon the faith of Mr Craig’s plan being ad. 
hered to, in which plan the whole of the 
space between Prince's Street and the North 
Loch was delineated as garden ground. 

3d, That after the Town had, in 1771, 
granted building-feus of St Anne's Street, 
and the adjacent ground, certain s, 
founding on the contract they had en 
into with the Town upon the basis of Mr 
Craig’s plan, applied for and obtained ap 
interdict against the farther progress of the 
buildings in St Anne’s Street: That this 
question was, in 1776, disposed of, 
by a compromise, and partly by a decreet- 
arbitral pronounced by the late Lord Ju 
tice-Clerk Rae, by which the Town 
found liable to pay the expense of the 
proceedings, and by which it was fixed, 
no buildings other than those then existing, 
should be erected on the ground opposite tp 
Prince’s Street, and eastward from St David 
Street. And that, in many of the charters 
of building areas, granted by the Town after 
the period of the decreet-arbitral, it is ex. 
pressly declared, that the ground between 
Prince’s Street and the North Loch should 
remain in all time coming as is directed ip 
the decreet-arbitral. 

4th, That the Magistrates have notwith 
standing, repeatedly, and especially in 1779, 
1800, and 1811, attempted to grant feus of 
parts of the ground opposite to Prinee’s 
Street; but that the remonstrances of the 
feuars on all these occasions prevented them 
from carrying their design into execution; 
and that the town was, in 1812, advised 
by the very eminent counsel whom they con 
sulted, that Mr Craig’s plan was of itedlf 
an effectual bar in the way of their granting 
feus on the south side of any part of Princes 
Street. 

5th, That the feuars of the west part of 
Prince’s Street having agreed to permits 
chapel to be built opposite to their feus, the 
Magistrates, in 1816, obtained an act of 
Parliament for that purpose, entitled, ** An 
act to enable the Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
and Council of the City of Edinburgh, 
carry into effect certain purposes in 
to the erection of a Chapel at the west end 
of Prince's Street, and for effecting certain 
improvements, in the neighbourhood there- 
of, and in other parts of the extended Roy- 
alty of the said city ;” but they gave no 
notice of their intention to apply for that 
act, either to the feuars of the K ew Town, 
or to the Commissioners appointed for build 
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ing the Regent's Bridge, either in the Edin- 


Gazette, or Edinburgh Evening 


Courant. 

6th, That this act vests the Lord Pro- 
yost, Magistrates, and Council of the City 
of Edinburgh, with power to proceed in and 
accomplish objects not only exceedingly in- 
jurious, according to their interpretation of 
them, to the grandeur and beauty of the 
city, but such as will, if not prevented, 
materially and permanently disfigure and 
deform it—first, by authorising the erection 
of buildings within twelve feet of each side 
of the North Bridge; and, secondly, by 
authorising the erection of houses and other 
buildings on the Earthen Mound. 

7th, That this meeting having obtained 
the opinion of eminent counsel, that the 

i had no legal powers, in virtue of 
the foresaid act, or otherwise, to authorise 
the erection of such buildings as are now in 

on the west side of the North 

idge, Resolve to take immediate legal 
steps ‘to prevent their being farther proceed- 
ed with, it being the understanding of this 
meeting, that no buildings higher than what 
may be necessary for a row of shops can be 
permitted to be erected on the North Bridge 
without serious injury to this city: And in 
order that all necessary steps may be taken 
ith this view they appoint a committee, 
consisting of twenty gentlemen, to have 
power to confer, either by themselves or by 
a sub-committee, with the Lord Provost 
and Town Council, and with the commis- 
sioners appointed for building the Regent’s 

, on this subject. 

8th, That the same committee be autho- 
rised to take such steps as may appear pro- 
per to geo the erection of any buildings 
upon the Mound that would be injurious to 
the beauty of the City. 

9th, That the expense of the proceedings 
be defrayed by a subscription, to be forth- 
with commenced, on the understanding, 
that the subscribers are in no case to be 
called on to pay a larger sum than that sub- 
scribed by them individually. 

10th, That these Resolutions be publish- 
ed in the Edinburgh newspapers. 

Thereafter the thanks of the meeting 
were, upon the motion of Mr James Mon- 
crieff, unanimously voted to Mr Stewart, 
for the trouble he had taken in arranging 
the meeting, and laying the subject before 
them;—and 

On the motion of Mr Cockburn, the 
Preses was requested to accept the cordial 
thanks of the meeting, for having devoted 
so much of his valuable time to their ser- 
vice. (Signed) Joun’PrLayrare. 

Immediately upon the adjournment of 
the general meeting, the committee proceed- 
ed to hold their first meeting, when they 
appointed a sub-cornmittee, for the purpose 
of conferring with the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates, &c. consisting of nine gen- 
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We have seldom if ever seen ‘80 lane antl 
so numerous a meeting of the inhabitants 
of this city. Above a thousahd gentlemen 
were present, and matty were obliged to go 
away for want of room. 

Melancholy Shipwreck off Montrose.— 

About mid-day on Sunday, the 14th ult. a 
vessel, supposed to be the Forth packet, 
Galloway, from Aberdeen to Leith, witha . 
general cargo, was seen tossing about on the 
coast in a hurricane, seémingly in 
distress. About two o'clock she made an 
attempt to take the harbour; but, having 
approached too near the land, struck upon 
the Annet, a sand bank which has proved 
fatal to thousands. In this situation they 
remained some little time, during which a 
great number of people on board were dis- 
tinctly seen by the numerous spectators 
from the shore, some throwing themselves 
into the arms of one another, seemingly in 
the utmost despair, and others clinging to 
the rigging, and using every effort to pre- 
serve themselves from the devouring ele- 
ment. The life boat was instantly launch- 
ed, and went out in defiance of the tempest; 
but, notwithstanding every exertion being 
used, could render them no assistance. It 
is impossible to describe the awful situation 
of the numerous gers of various de. 
scriptions, who were then ascertained to be 
on board, among whom was discovered, as 
the most helpless victim, a young woman 
with a child at her breast. The vessel soon 
after lost her mast, and in a short time be- 
came a total wreck. In the course of a few 
minutes a soldier’s knapsack was washed 
ashore, and, soon after, the pelisse of a little 
child. The wreck now b to appear in 
all directions, and so complete was the de- 
struction, that in less than an hour it is be- 
lieved that the whole of it was landed in 
pieces not exceeding the size of an ordinary 
plank. Only two of the bodies have yet 
been found, a man and a woman. The for- 
mer was immediately recognized by many of 
the spectators present. It is supposed there 
were not less than between thirty and forty 
persons on board, all of whom perished in 
the view of some thousand tors on the 
beach, without being able to afford them the 
least assistance. . 

The new military church in Edinburg 
Castle was opened on Sunday, 14th De- 
cember, for Divine Service, by the very re- 
verend Principal Baird, with an elegant, 
impressive, and appropriate discourse on 
the occasion, from Ist Kings, 8th o- 
44th and 45th verses; and followed by the: 
Rev. Mr Crawford, deputy garrison chap- 
lain, -vith an elegant and suitable discourse 
from St John, 14th chap. 18th verse. The 
Commander in Chief, his Staff, and all the 
officers and non-commissioned officers in the 
castle, were present. © 

The improvements and repaits which 
have been some time past forward 
on the Crinan Canal, under the direction 
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of Mr Telford, the engineer, are now 
t toa conclusion. The extension of 

the pier at the entrance from Lochfine, to- 
fe the nig a of —— dur- 
ight, will afford great advantages ; 

and ag informed, that as soon as the 
weather will it in the ensuing season, 
the entrance to the harbour will be deepen- 
ed, to admit of vessels entering at all times 
of the tide. The facility an with 
which vessels can now pass through this 
canal, since the lock-gates were renewed, 
and numerous acute rocky bends cut off, 
will occasion a great saving of time and ex- 
pense, and entirely exclude the necessity of 
going round the Mull of Kintyre. We 
ay nome when that great national work, 
the Caledonian Canal, is navigable, a ‘ 
lar communication may be establiahed 
through both canals, by means of steam 
packets or otherwise, so as to afford a cheap 
and expeditious conveyance for goods or 
_- to the most remote parts of the 


On Saturday night, about six o'clock, a 
fire broke out in the lower flat of a large 
tenement on the east side of Anderson’s 
Close, middle of the West Bow. This 
close is a thoroughfare, by stairs, from the 
West Bow to the Cowgate-head, and is ve 
=. The engi - were with great dif- 

culty brought to the and by nine 
o'clock the fire was got Bry after pag 
ing the two under flats. Great praise is due 


to those who had the direction of the en- - 


gines, as by their exertions the upper part 
of the land was saved. At the ai ies 
of the fire great apprehensions were enter- 
tained for two or three children, but they 
were happily relieved from danger without 
being hurt. The fire, it is said, was occa- 
sioned by a chimney taking fire. The two 
flats were inhabited by a number of poor 
families, who have lost all their furniture, 
and none of them are insured. ‘The magis- 
trates, constables, police, &c. attended, as 
did also a party of the 88th regiment from 
the castle. The engines that attended be- 
longed to the Sun, Friendly, and Caledonian 
Insurance Companies.—There are ten poor 
families burnt out in the two flats, most of 
whom have lost their all. A subscription 
is on this account , and donations 
will be received by Alex. Johnstone, West 
Bow. It is proposed, if more money is re- 
ceived than will be required, that the sur- 
be turned over to the Society for Re- 
jef of the Destitute Sick, whose funds are 
just now in a very bad state. 

Another Shipwreck.—Aberdeen, Dec. 20. 
— Yesterday morning, with nearly a calm, 
and a noise so dreadful as to resemble the 
rolling of thunder, the sea run mountains 
high, portending an easterly gale, which 
commenced violently towards noon, when a 
brig was observed standing for the harbour. 
The most painful anxiety was naturally ex- 
cited for the safety of the hapless vessel, 
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Cau, 
now surrounded with the most 

breakers, through which, however, che 
steered so steadily for a considerable time, 
as to give hopes of her safely gaining the 
port. But, alas! when within nearly g 
cable length of the pier, a heavy sea struck 
the starboard quarter, and the fresh in the 
river and ebb tide acting at the game time 
on the vessel, she broached to; was over. 
whelmed by the succeeding wave, and ingulf. 
ed, with all on board, in the raging sea, to 
the inexpressible anguish of thousands, who 
witnessed the heart-rending scene. From 
part of the wreck, which was soon after cast 
ashore, the unfortunate vessel proved to be 
the Gleaner, John Cadenhead, of and for 
this place, from Shields, coal-laden. The 
crew consisted of five persons, two or three 
ef whom have left families, who, in this 
trying and afflictive period, we trust, will 
share the public benevolence, so eminently 
conspicuous on all occasions of distress, 

On Wednesday the 17th of December 
eurrent, the body of a man, a stranger, was 
found in the loch at Haining, adjoining Sel. 
kirk, and from its appearance, it is li 
it had been in the water for some days, It 
was decently interred in the churchyard, 
For the information of his relations, and 
others who may feel anxicty about him, the 
following description of his person is given: 
—He appeared to be about forty years of 
age, five feet ten inches high, of a black 
complexion, and black bushy hair, and was 
dressed in a brown coat, stripped waistcoat, 
stripped brown pantaloons, frilled shirt, 
and had a yellowish silk napkin, eight. 
pence of copper in his pockets, but without 
any neckcloth, hat, shoes, or stockings, and 
had the appearance of a mendicant. 

His Grace the Duke of Portland, in con- 
sideration of the bad harvest of 1816, has 
granted a deduction of rent to his tenants 
in Ayrshire of from 20 to 40 per cent :ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

A boy about ten years of age, lately met 
his death in a singular manner, in 
neighbourhood of Newcastle. He was a 
musing himself in a stubble field, with some 
of his companions, by attempting to walk 
upon his hands and head, when one of the 
shaws of the wheat stubble fa a his 
nostril, entered the brain ; and ca his 
death a few hours afterwards. 

Aberdeen, Dec. 27.—Fire.—On Christ. 
mas day, just as the communion service had 
begun, one of the most alarming fires took 
place in St Andrews Chapel, King Street, 
which we have almost ever seen. At one 
time, we had not the smallest doubt but 
that this beautiful building would, in the 
course of a few hours, be apile of ruins. As 
far as we can learn, the fire was i 
by the overheating of the stoves, the flues of 
which having got red, communicated with 
the outer caseing, and from thence to the 
pipes which pass under the organ galle 
for the heating Of the chapel, On the first 
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alarm, the congregation retired in a very: 
manner, Without any accident ; but, 
by the time the fire engines were brought, 
the flames had burst out from under the 
platform, and ascended more than 
half the ight of the instrument. It is im- 
possible to describe the feelings of the con- 
ion, driven in an instant from the 
most sublime part of our service to God, nor 
of the immense crowd of people who had 
assembled in the street. Well aware of 
the nature of the interior of the building, 
they had not the smallest hope of its being 
saved. However, by the very great exer- 
tions of those who had the charge of the 
fire engines, and of the incalculable multi- 
tude that formed lines for the conveying of 
water from the various fire cocks and wells 
in the neighbourhood, and even from the 
harbour, the barrack-yard, and the farther 
extremity of North Street, very fortunate- 
ly the fire was checked, and, by persever- 
ance and the most judicious management 
of the water, it was ultimately subdued, 
without extending farther than the gallery, 
in which it originally began. The damage 
is but trifling, in comparison to what was 
rehended, and, what is very singular, 
h the organ appears to have been 
surrounded with fire, yet no part of the in- 
strument has been touched by it, and the 
only injury it has received was from the 
water, which was di in torrents 
from the engines, the pipes of which were 
conveyed to the roof. 

City of Aberdeen.—A great deal has been 
published respecting the situation of the 
affairs of the town of Aberdeen. A report 
has been printed by the trustees for the cre- 
ditors of the town, which states, that o- 

under the management of the 
= will afford a yearly revenue, suffi- 
cient, not only to pay interest at 5 per cent. 
on every debt, but also to leave a consider- 
able surplus. It states, that the whole debts 
amount to £230,000 ; the interest of which, 
at 5 per cent., is £11,500, whereas the pre- 
sent revenue, feu-duties, &c. amount to 
£12,547 : 8: 8, leaving a surplus of £1047, 
8s. 8d. besides the value of the multures of 
the Town’s Mills, and other subjects. In 
estimating the value of this property, the 
trustees did not take the amount that it 
would produce, “ if feued or sold off in 
small portions, in the course of a great many 
years, but such as it may yield, with a 
prospect of advantage to the purchasers, if 
brought into the market at the present mo- 
ment, and therefore the property is esti- 
mated much below its real value., 

The pilot boat, Eliza, in returning to 
Leith harbour on Friday night, about 
twelve o’clock (having taken the Katy, Glas- 
gow trader, out of the harbour), was upset 
by a heavy sea, and a person, whose name 
we understand is Joseph Jameson, who for 
nearly eighteen years acted as a pilot at 
Leith, was unfortunately drowned ; he has 
left a disconsolate widow to deplore his loss. 
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Three other who were in. the boat, 
were saved by the laudable intrepidity of 
two of the Newhaven fishermen, whose con- 
> on the occasion is much to be applaud- 

The newspapers report, almost every fall 
of the your’ Cums of > ao or 
plum trees exhibiting blossoms, and. 
ascribe the phenomena to i 
mildness in the air ;—but this inference, 
says an experienced gardener, is erroneous. 
Were the weather the cause, the blossoming 
would be general. The particular cases 
arise from unhealthiness in the tree. 

Domesticated Seal.—A gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Burntisland has com- 
pletely succeeded in taming one of these 
animals. Its singularities daily continue 
to attract the curiosity of strangers. It ap- 
creme me vee all the sagacity of the dog, 
ives in its master’s house, and eats from his 
hand. He usually takes it with him in his 

ing excursions, upon which occasion it 
affords no small entertainment. When 
thrown into the water, it will follow for 
miles the track of the boat; and although 
thrust back by the oars, it never relinquishes 
its purpose. Indeed, it struggles so hard 
to regain its seat, that one would imagine 
its fondness for its master had entirely over- 
come the natural predilection for its native 
element. 

On the 11th instant, an Irishman of the 
name of John Baird, having obtained a re- 
commendation from the minister of Ruth- 
well, was admitted into the Infirmary at 
Dumfries. This Hibernian, whose penu- 
rious habits probably led him to deny him- 
self the common necessaries of life, and who 
was already beyond the power of medicine, 
died on the 12th, apparently the victim of 
—— and disease. When admitted 
into the hospital, his a; bespoke the 

eatest misery; and Shen iain’ mn as to 

is means, he declared that he had not a 
farthing in the world. His shoes and stock- 
ings wanted the feet, and the deceased had 
literally walked barefoot during the severe 
weather we experienced in the early part of 
December. A few days after he died, the 
housekeeper of the Infirmary offered to sell 
his old clothes to a woman for the trifling 
sum of 5s. The intending purchaser, how- 
ever, declined giving so much; and it was 
while endeavouring to adjust this matter, 
that it occurred to her to examine the 
pockets of the deceased, when, to her no 
small surprise, she found seventy-three 
pounds in bank notes, carefully concealed 
in an opening, in the form of a pocket, at 
the back of the waistcoat! We believe the 
female broker will long regret that she did 
not take the housekeeper at her word. 

Douglas, 23.—On Sunday last, a curious 
occurrence tcok place in the parish church 
of Ballaugh, in the Isle of Man.—During 
the time of divine service, one of the congre- 
gation discovering that a pipe of wine had 
been cast on shore at no great distance, com- 
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municated the exhilarating intelligence to a 
“ Oe carenaatiedl it to a third, 
so on, until it became pretty generally 
known; whereupon, as if moved by one 
simultaneous impulse, the congregation made 
an hasty exit,—hastened to the beach,— 
knocked out the head of the pipe, and made 
an abundant sacrifice to the long absent 
rosy god, who had in such an auspicious 
hour bestowed his generous beverage to 
heighten the spirit of their devotion. The 
iating clergyman was, as we are inform- 
ed, left to finish his service to his clerk, a 
few old women, and infant children, whose 
th or infirmity rendered them unable to 
join the joyful throng assembled on the 
beach 


Crim. Con.— Jury Court, Edinburgh,— 
Dec. 15—Kirk v. Guthrie.—This we in- 
sert as the first action for Crim. Con. that 
ever came before a Scottish Jury, on that 
account it created a good deal of interest. 

Mr Sandford opened the case as junior 
counsel for the pursuer. He stated that his 
client, who sued in forma pauperis, was a 
private soldier in the Royal Artillery, sta- 
tioned at Leith Fort, and the defender was 
a Mr Wm Guthrie, a writer (attorney) in 
Edinburgh. Inthe year 1807, the pur- 
suer, then a private in the Dumfries mili- 
tia, was married to a girl named Elizabeth 
Cairns, who bore to him two children. 
Having volunteered into the Artillery, he 
removed to Woolwich, taking his wife with 
him, where they resided together happily 
and affectionately for some time, when he 
was ordered on the expedition to Wal- 
cheren, and no woman being permitted to 
accompany the troops, his wife returned 
home to her parents in Scotland. After the 
return of the troops from Walcheren, the 
sare was stationed in different places in 

ngland ; during which tine he and his 
wife corresponded in the most affectionate 
manner, and, in evidence of that, a letter 
of her’s had been produced, written in the 
year 1814, when the pursuer expected to 

ve been sent on foreign service, and which 
was couched in the most affectionate terms. 
In the beginning of the year 1816, the pur- 
suer was ordered to Scotland, where he found 
his wife in the service of the defender; but 
he soon also found that her affections were 
totally alienated from him. In a short time, 
from the information he received, he had no 
doubt that a criminal intercourse subsisted 
between her and the defender. She was in 
the practice of dining at the same table, and 
accompanying him to the Theatre, things 
incompatible with the distance which ought 
to be observed between a master and ser- 
vant ; nay, he had been seen to dine with 
her in her bed-chamber ; and upon one oc- 
casion had been seen lying in her own bed— 
Upon another occasion, the door of his bed- 
room was found in the morning locked ; 
and upon being opened shortly afterwards, 
the pursuer’s wife was observed to come out 


dressed ; and evidence would be laid 
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before the jury to give every reason to stig 
pect that she, in the latter end of the yeap 
1816, had borne a child. Here was an if: 
jury committed by the defender, who was 
perfectly aware that this woman was thé 
wife of the pursuer. But not satisfied with 
thus severely hurting him in the nicest feel. 


ings, he added another injury; the pun: 


suer’s wife having been denied to him, he 
went one day to the defendant’s house tj 
demand access to her, when the defendant 
came out, and, after knocking him down 
stairs, added still a third injury, by writ. 
ing a most false and calumnious letter to the 
pursuer’s commanding officer. It was for 
these injuries that the pursuer now asked 
reparation at the hands of a jury of his 
country. The issues sent by the Court of 
Session to be tried by the jury were three: 
Ist, Whether in the course of the years 1814, 
15, 16, and part of 17, the defender did se. 
duce and maintain an adulterous connection, 
and commit adultery with the pursuer’s wifes 
2d, Whether the defender, being in the 
knowledge that the pursuer was the hus. 
band of Elizabeth Cairns, did violently as- 
sault and beat him, and deny him access to 
his said wife, then living in adultery with 
the defender ; and 3d, Whether the defender 
did write the letter to the pursuer’s com. 
manding officer. 

The counsel for the pursuer now proceed. 
ed to call, Ist, witnesses to prove the mar. 
riage; 2dly, that the parties lived happily 
together; Sdly, that the pursuer was 4 
steady, sober, peaceable, and inoffensive 
man. One of the most material witnesses 
for the prosecution was the brother of the 
defender himself. He gave evidence to the 
defender being seen lying in Mrs Kirk’s 
bed, in which he was corroborated by the 
defender’s apprentice; and he also gave 
evidence to the pursuer’s wife having beer 
found early one morning in the defender’s 


bed-room, with the door locked, the defend-' 


er being in his morning gown. A number 
of other witnesses, some of them females, 
who had resided in the defender’s house, 
were called to prove that an improper con- 
nection subsisted beeween him and the pur- 
suer’s wife, which closed the case for the 
prosecution. 

Mr Jeffrey, with hisusual flow of eloquence 
and ingenuity, stated the case for the defend- 
er, and commented upon the evidence which 
had been laid. Mr Jeffrey impressed upon 
the minds of the jury the impropriety of the 
conduet of the pursuer in leaving his wife 
four or five years unprotected, with a fa- 
mily of two children; and if she had gone 
astray, he was solely the cause of it. He 
contended, however, that the evidence was 
entirely circumstantial, and of the worst 
kind; there was no proof of the adultery 
having been committed. He proceeded to 
call the defender’s witnesses. 

These consisted chiefly of the mother and 
sisters of the pursuer’s wife, who swore 
that the pursuer had behaved badly to het 
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before he left Scotland; and that since his 
return he had threatened the life of the de- 
fender. An attempt wasalso made to prove 
that the defender did not know that the 
pursuer’s wife was a married woman. 

Mr J. P. Grant, M. P. senior counsel for 
the Say replied to the arguments of 
Mr 


At eleven o’clock at night, the Lord Chief 
Commissioner, (Baron Adam) proceeded to 
sum up. His lordship went over the evi- 
dence at very considerable length. 

The Jury retired out of court for about 
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The interest created by the general: de- 
pay Sm ape een S 
urg. so suddenly displayed 

itself throughout Scotland, a oe 
to be manifested by the meetings of the 
burgesses, and of the various corporations 
of the most populous cities. The resolu- 
tions of these meetings, which are in con- 
stant course of publication in the news- 
papers, re He tr ay when no indignant feel- 
ings are aroused by the refusal of the Ma- 
gistrates to join in the wishes of the brethren, 
describe the evils of the present system with 








that sonpen ene good — which so cha- 
racterises the mass of pulation of 
Scotland. ts 


twenty minutes, and returned with a ver- 
dict for the pursuer.—Damages £30. The 
trial lasted 15 hours. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT.—Jan. 9, 1818. 


Sugar.—The demand for this article, which had been dull and limited, became, to- 
wards the close of last month and the beginning of this, more lively and extensive. Con- 
siderable sales were effected, and at advanced prices. The holders anticipate a still farther 
rise. The demand for refined has been considerable, and the refiners expect still higher 
prices for the spring exports. The import of Sugar into London last year was 10,000 
casks fewer than the former years, while the stock on hand exceeds the 
period of last year by 3000 casks. This stock is 2 exhausted in the hands of the 
importers in Glasgow. The quantity taken out of bond, for home va for 1817, is 
$8,497 cwts. more than was taken out for the same purpose in 1816. ere is'a great 
probability of this article bearing a higher price than at present. “The internal consum 
of this article, from the general revival of trade in 1818, will certainly exceed what it did 
in 1817, while the late dreadful hurricane in the West Indies, which has occasioned such 
devastation in some islands, and material loss in all, will certainly decrease the quanti- 
ty anticipated to be brought to market. The additional rer of 3s. ° 4 cwt. took 
place on the 5th, previous to which, and in one day, from 8 to ,000 for duties was 
paid in London, in order to escape the advance. This is a striking proof of our commer- 
cial strength, and the immense value to this country of our West India colonies.— 
Rum. This article is greatly declined in price. The spirit of speculation which raised 
it, is completely laid to sleep, and the report of its introduction into France for the use of 
the army, which occasioned the rise, appears to have been without foundation. The 
quantity taken out of bond for home consumption, at the ports in the Clyde, is nearly 
16,000 gallons more in 1817 than the previous year. Scatcely any advance in price can 
take place for some time, as there appears no opening for export; and the price of Whisky, 
so low and on the decline, acts 2s a great drawback to the consumption of Rum, and 
consequently any advance in price.—Molasses continue in demand. The imports 
of Rum for 1817 were nearly the same as in 1816. The stock is decreased.—Cofee. The 
demand for Coffee has been considerable, and at the advanced rates. Foreign chiefly is 
sought after. East India is but little sought after. The imports for 1817 were much 
the same as in 1816. The stock on hand at the beginning of 1818 is considerably de- 
creased.—Cotton. This article continues in demand, and at steady prices. At Liverpool, 
in one day, the sales amounted to 14,000 bags, and though the supplies have been since 
considerable, the prices are fully maintained. The importations of last year greatly ex- 
ceed the former.. Into the Clyde it amounted to 7370 packages, while the stock was 
much less on the Ist January 1818 than on the Ist January 1817. The increased con 
sumpt in this part exceeded 7000 packages, and when the annual accounts are made up, 
a similar proportion will no doubt be found in every other manufacturing district of the 
kingdom. A prodigious increase has taken place in the importations-from the East Indies. 
—Fresh Provisions remain stationary in price, with the exception of Butter, which is 
rather on the decline from an extensive supply. The holders, however, anticipate higher 
prices.—Corn. The markets, of almost every description, have rather been on the de- 
cline.—Rice, only in the London markets, appears to be in demand at advanced rates.—. 
Tobacco. But little business has been done in this article. The purchasers are almost 
wholly for the home supply.—Oid. ‘There is little attention paid to the prices of Green- 
land oil. Spermaceti continues scarce. The holders anticipate higher prices for all kinds. 
of Oils, and the general appearance of the market indicates improvement in this article. — 
Naval stores. ‘here is little doing in Tar, Pitch, or Rosin. Spirits are without varia-~ 
tion. There are arrivals at the London market of 1600 barrels of Turpentine.— Tallow is. 
rather on the decline. ‘The demand for Hemp has been extensive, and prices considerably 
advanced. lux continues in-good request.—/'ruit. Considerable sales have been effect~ 
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ed in the London market. The im ion of Apples from the United States into’ thy 
of Liverpool and into the Clyde, have been frequent, and in quantity very great, 
This oy eee rt me ah ee felt from the total failure of that crop in thiy 
country. Brandy and Hollands, The latterjhas declined in price. The former en. 
tinues very high, without an immediate prospect of any considerable reduction, from the 
scarcity of the article. The price is rather on the decline from the relinquished 
Lorrain arising from the excessive price.—F lar Seed. This article is in demand.— Ashes 
are steady in price, but the demand is limited.—In Wool, Cattlz, and in the different 
ductions from the agricultural labours of this country, a general improvement has 
place. Lead and Iron Mines, almost abandoned, are resuming their former activity, 
The value of land is increased, and general confidence seems fast approaching, and settling 
a sure and solid foundation. 

It is impossible to contemplate the present aspect of affairs in the United Kingdom, 
and compare them with the corresponding year that is gone, without being deeply grate. 
ful for the auspicious change. Then severe distress, arising from circumstances which no 
human power or wisdom could foresee, control, or remove, overspread the land. The 
resources of the country languished ;: manufactures and agriculture seemed oqually 

and at a stand, while a most unpropitious season and scanty crop, added te our 
calamities. The prospect is almost completely changed. The revenues of the state 
flourish, and hold out the cheering prospect of still greater prosperity. The capital 
of the country is fast calling its industry into activity. Agricultural interests are 
improved and improving. An abundant harvest over Europe has banished famine 
from the land. In the moist and higher districts of Scotland, and the north of England, 
much of the harvest has no doubt been lost, from the inclemency of the season. This, 
however, does not greatly affect the general supply, though it is most severe and distress 
ing to numerous individuals, who have thus, two years successively, lost the fruits of their 
Seen. This loss, however, the generosity of their countrymen will alleviate ; and, letus 





hope, another season completely remove. Peace and harmony reign among the nations 
of the civilized world with which we are connected. Their reciprocal wants will call forth 
the ies of industry. The Cotton manufactures of the United States and Continental 
Europe have sunk before our own, and left us undisputed masters of this lucrative branch 
of trade. The general exports of this kingdom during last year will be found greatly to 
exceed in quantity most, if not all, those of every preceding year. Manufactures flourish 
and increase: work is abundant, and all hands employed. The wages in some branches 
are in comparison to the still high price of some necessaries of life, as yet but low, though 
much increased ; while in most others these are not only good, but liberal. New openings 
still disclose themselves to British skill and industry. The immense shores of Hindostan, 
and the numerous fertile islands in the Eastern Ocean, open a wide field for our capital 
and enterprise. A new era is commenced in trade. Instead of these fertile regions, as 
formerly, draining Europe of the precious metals, their raw materials are returned to their 
hands with elegance that astonishes while it excites their wants, and draws forth all their 
productions in exchange. All South America, Loyal or Revolted, now, and likely to be, 
under a more liberal system than the policy of the mother country formerly allowed, opens 
a vast field for British capital, productions, and skill. Lastly, we anticipate, and at no 
distant day, a vast and beneficial trade opened up with the south-eastern coast of Africa, 
and both shores a -_ Sea. Ay total abolition of the slave trade by Spain, -— 
which must soon be ado 'y Portugal, cuts off completely the risin eee 
the cultivation of the beatin ions of the former aa in the New Werld, and 
leaves our valuable West India Colonies the clear and decided preponderance in what is, 
properly speaking, called ** Colonial Produce,” now articles of absolute necessity to the 
nations of Europe. Such are the cheering prospects with which the year 1818 opens up 
on this great empire. 

Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 29th December 1817. 





























Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 29th. 
Bank stock, movennnvvve~| 2904 2924 29 a — 
3 per cent. reduced, ~~ 825 823 83 82 81} 
3 percent. consols,...-~| 833 3 — aie dati — 
4 per cent. consols,......- 993 993 993 99} 984 
5 per cent. navyann...-| 108] — anaes hie — 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann.| —— — a ee ome 
ja stoc 247 — — | —— 
— bonds, 97 pr. 97 pr. 102 pr. 98 pr. 99 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24d. p.d.| 25 pr. 24 pr. 25 pr. 24 pr. 17 pr. 
Consols for ace. --nanvenene~(S44 4 4, 84833 3 § § (827,84), 84/82] 833 821/8281] 825 } 
American 3 per cents....-..| — = —— — omnes 65.6 cent. 
new loan 6 p. cent!) —— —_— —— —— 103, 1034 
French 3 per CONS. covenen | _—_ i oe ee — \63f. 85 cents 
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Course of E. Jan. §. 37: 6B. 2 WU. Antwerp, IT : 12. Ex. 
Hamburgh, 34 6 .U. Paris, 24:60. 2U. Bourdeaux, 24:60. Frankfort, on 
Maine, 145 Ex. Madrid, $84 effect. Cadiz, 38 effect. Gibraltar, 33. Leghorn, 46}. 
Genoa, 4%. Malta, 494. N. 42}. Palermo, 126s. per oz. Lisbon, 58. Rio Janeire, 
§5. Dublit, 8 per cent. Cork, 84. Agio of the of Holland, 2. 


Price gf Gold and Sider oxmsPortugal gold, in coin, £4: 0:6. Foreign 
6. New £4:0:0. N 
stand. 58 34d. New Louis, each, 40:0: 0. ore sive a 
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SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. + LIVERPOOL- | LONDON, 
BP. Dry Brown, . owt. | 75 to — ? t 7% 7 to 77 | 76 to: 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 82 86 76 87 18 gt 82 ~ 
Refined Doub. Loaves, « 250 155 _ _ _ _ le << 
Powderditto, . + 124 128 - —-/|-— - | mm ~ 
Single ditto, -  « 118 124 } 116 118 | 192 196 | 109 pon 
Lumps + 14 118 110 112 | 195 ts f Fos wal 
~ ae 110 114 105 108 | 112 1g 105 - 
Lumps, »- > 65 68 _ _ 66 68 nt’ pe 
MOLASSES, British, ewt. | 38 — | 36 37 | 38 3Os6 | 366 sal 
COPFEE, Jamaica - ewt. _ - — _ tue pe 106 an 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 82 $2 80 92 86 96 90 ~ 
meee. | ew le LR TSS 
i ve ‘ _ _— 5 — = 
Yuk’ goody and fine ord. | 88 od me rae ee es bas = 
Mid. and fine mid. | 95 102 | — om 98 a as ab 
St Domngy — = 86 90 93 io, 4 as 
PIMENT (in Bondy = 9 9% 9 93 9 lsst = 
R 
SPree Ruri, 16OvP. gall. | 36 Sd 3s 10d } Js 104 4s Od | Se 4d Sed | Fe Cd O8 Od 
hety, ss UMC | portal Tin = | 139 00 
a 7 é 4649 —_ _- on pa 43 006 
lo, Ww ee Se to = |} us O86 
WINES 
; 1st Growths, #8 3 | - = |= - £35 0 9 
Spanish White,  -¥ 30 55 _ _ ~ - - 
Teneriffe, pipe: | 30 amp ibaa — fs — | 27 = 
Madeira, ° e . 60 70 _ — a _ — _— 
WOOD, Jam. . ton, | £80£8 10 | 710 810 8 5 815 | 8 O - 
i atoras, a ‘ 8 9 si¢ — 815 9 0 $10: — 
Campeachy, .s «+ 9 0—-/|90 WO} Womwm }) xO - 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 12 13 —.| 120 13 0 | 12 013.0 | 140 - 
Pay 17 _ = — | 17 01715 | 180 a? 
INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib. | 9s 6d lis 64 869 6 9 Ol 6 10s 6d ~- 
TIMBER, Amer.Pine,foot.| 25 2 6 | — - 242 5y|— ~ 
peng 4656} = ae pe an” ea oa 
(dut. paid) 2425 =_ - om aie 50 “ss 
Honduras Mahogany oa’ 4 010 1 8 a ee Is 0 _ 
St Domingo, ¢ i ~ “« 12 0 1925 |}t ‘ani 
K ; , alg 22 3} = — | 31 3 {2%oe = 
PITCH, Foreign, . cwt.{ 14 oe | a | an aie 13 mt 
ALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. | 80 = | 80 $1 | 80 82°} 80 ~ 
Meted, . . | 92 ee a | ae es én 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. | 47 50 | 48 50 — |\44a7 0 — 
} ey? 47 48 | 48 — | @ 419 - 
> 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 980 -_j-=- —- | — = | 82 -_ 
. . b . 450 120 == = —_ -_ 65 _ 
. . 60 62 — ae —_— _—_ —— — 
MATS, Archangel . 109, | 115 —_{|-— -j|i- — |4510 — 
iJ 
rgh Firsts, ewt.| 1610170 | — ~ = — | 155 ‘i 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . _ 68 70 a _ 68s - 
ditto, ~ ye ~ 62 64 63 a4 z = 
gear 6 — 0 — 58 - 
‘OIL, Whale, ° @: 9 le aie _ 55 56 65 56 58 ~ 
ee f 4 0 _ _ - 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. a tl 10 w~ 10 8£.,0 8 a — 
Middling, . . . ~ 8 | 8 9 | 0 07 7 - 
COTTONS, BowedGeory. | 2 © | 1% 4 wl? & tie] mre — 
. —_ _ 8 - 
Sealsland, fine, . rn —~ite2720/12628)— = 
Mudiing, A =~$29 99) Ph et os 
. —_ -_ 2 a - 
Demerara and Berbice, =. - 110 21 1 10 21 1vo = 
West India, ~ 7 8 20 8 i s = 
stp 1 1 1 
Pemambuco, . . a —~ 2122 2 2. 21 - 
Maranham, ‘ = — 120 21] 118 2 of 1 1 = 
Vor. IL. 30 . 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLIsH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 3]y 
December 1817, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Ainsworth, R. & W. Davis, Bothol Bury, 
Lancashire, wae» oe 


Bailey, E. Preshute, W 
Basil E. St. ta, Wie, eet +a 
Bath, W. Eshiet 


Baker, er or Leeds, York, merchants 

Bruce, A. J. Brown, and G. Scott, London, army 
elothiers 

Cohen, E. H. Brighton, schoolmaster 

Cheltenham, rter dealer 

Clark, 5. Montreal, No se 

Deacon, w. Bermondsey, bak 

Denham, F. jun. King Street, Covent Garden, 


Dodman, M. Thornham, Norfolk, shopkeeper 

, J. Winchester, butcher 
Davies, a Wells, Somerset, cabinet-maker 
Elliot, J. yy 4 currier 


Greensmith , cinderburner 

Gibbon, ¥ <a} near Manchester, k-dealer 

jn + Hornsey Lane, Middlesex ist 
Haywood, J. Cheltenham, grocer , 

Holt, R. L mme, Cheshire, draper 

Hardy, R. , stone mason 

Hughes, P. S) Sprats Slade, Staffordshire, innkeeper 

Hitchen, W , St Peter’s Hill, whalebone mer- 


chant 
Henzell, J. H. South Shields, ship-owner 


Jackson, J. B. Liverpool, cooper 
Kirk, s. Leeds, 


Ladbrooke 
Langborn, J. M 4 


Lawrence, D. Chard, Somerset, linen-draper 
Lloyd, T. H. Croydon, clothier 
Lind, T. Hem-heath rd, 


> Je 
Mason, P. — Derby, sho keeper 
Needham, E. St Mary Axe, merchant 
oui Cc. Menken, auctioneer 

Payne, W. York Street, Westminster, cheesy, 


Phelp, T. Newton Abbott, Devon, innholder 

Pollock, R. Watling Street, merchant 

Poole, Ww. Leicester, hosier 

Ravenshaw, T. Live: l, grocer 

aS Newland, Gloucestershire, tanner 

a apeieiey 
, H. Jol treet, Holborn, mon 

Stephens, R. Bermondsey, tanner 

Stephens, J. Blackfriars ‘oad, brewer 

Steele, P. Bristol, druggist 

Sutton, R. Hampton Wick, Middlesex, : linen. 


Shorténam, P. Bristol, shopkeeper 
Shiffner, G. St Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, insuranee. 


broker 
Taylor, R. eg stage-master 
—— . Upper Thames Street, paper mer 


Travers, J., J. T. Ross, and H. Jones, Lower 
Whitley, ¢ Cheshire, millers 
Tomlinson, J. Frankley, Worcestershire, 
Wade, W. Holland Street, Oxford Street, 
Wale, T. Lutterworth, draper 
Whitbread, W. Bath, coal-merchant 
White, H. Warminster, — 
Whitesore, D, Hurdstield, Cheshire, cotton-pinae 
re, D. Hu le ire, co’ 
Wood, J. Live l, merchant , 
ba se eer and W. J. Richardson, Abchurch Lane, 
mer 
Wingfield ® Long Lane, West Smithile, sade 
ield, J. ne, West Smi 
atson, G. Hatfield, York, butcher ~ 
wile ¢ G. Bath, upholsterer 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BaNKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
3lst December 1817, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


—. Denia. merchant in Kirkibole, by 


J ak in Bridgend of Perth 
cae er 
Ba coal-merchant and grocer in Edin- 


naps, James, iron-founder and carrier in 
G formerly an individual, afterwards the 
sole Greener & Co. of the 


wrie, Andrew, & Son, wu in Edin- 


DIVIDENDS. 
Adam, James, ship-owner, Arbroath ; by the Dun- 


dee New 

Auchie, James, & Co. merchants, Saitn, ant 
Dollar, Auchie, & Co. merchants, Kingston, Ja- 
maica; by William Carrick, accountant, Glas- 


G. & W. manufacturers, Glasgow; 
William Jeffrey, accountant there, 6th Jan. ’ 
Brown, Daniel, late baker and butcher, Stranraer ; 


at Stranraer 
Bruce, Arthur, bookse!|cr and stationer, Greenock ; 
by William Scott, stationer, Greenock 
— George, merchant, Wick; by Jobn Kirk 


Ballantyne, A Jexander, leather-merchant, Glasgow ; 
dividend at the office of James Peat, at the 
wor! 
——% sen, manufacturer, Pais! 
merchant : ag 
to 26th Fi 
Cotton, » china-merchant, inburgh ; 
Wiliam enry Brown, merchant, Edinbu 
John, watchmaker and jeweller in 
pF ne ty Dairymple, $.S.C, Nicolson 


OP. ais the deceased James, Esq. of Garnkirk; 
bald Wallace, merchant, Glasgow: a 
fal dividend 
Farquhar, Alexander, merchant and fish-curer, 
ick; by John Kirk, wie 19th January 
dividend of 3s. id. per pound 
Garden, Francis, & Sons, merchants oe and 
Garden, King, & Co. merchants, Dem 
Maepherson & Maclachlan in Glasgow, 3 
January: a third dividend 
Gilchrist, James, late cotton-spin ner, Eaglesham, 
now >= Glasgow ; by Robert ight, accountant, 


Hutton, eT nald F raser, merchant, Kirkaldy; by 
Thomas Ronald, the trustee 

Lawson, George, tanner, Edinburgh; by John 
Learmonth, merchant there 

Marr, Robert, merchant, Leith; by Alexander An- 
derson, merchant, South Bridge 

Munro, John, drover and cattle-dealer in _ 
eloich; by Robert Mitchell, writer in 
20th January 

Mackellar, Duncan, merchant, Glasgow; wie 
pherson and Maclach , Glasgow 

M‘Do l, John, late merchant in Perth ; by Sa 
mue Clark, High Street, — 

Morrison, Lewis, late tenant, cattle-dealer, and 
horse-dealer, in Milling; by *archibald Lyell, at 
Easter Auchyle: a second dividend 

M‘Farlan, Robert, & Co. of Greenock, "tring —— 
lan, Scott, & Co. of Newfoundland, being 
eoncern; and Robert M‘Farlan, proce 
thereof, as an individual; by D M‘Ewen, 
merchant, Greenock 

Oughterson, Arthur, & Co. merchants, Greenock; 
by William Leitch, merchant there 

Souter, Mrs Janet, late ironmonger, Perth; by 
Ninian Hepburn, merchant there, 2d Fi 

Smeal, John, boot and shoemaker, Glasgow; 
James Birrel, leather-merchant, Glasgow, 
January 











a 
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1818. ] 
Wilson, John, & Son, 


en partner of that com: 3 by Zuill, Waiter, pam das 
sey OO on We say by William Galbraith, writer, Stirling 


merchants 
» BTS Ware cf fon. 
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manufac- wae, Hugh, & ~ a Paisley; by Mr 


cattle-dealer at Mye; 








APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 
The Prince Regent has a) 


uhoun, . as Cons 
Bremen, nig 
Robert Meivill, Esq. is a 
~ of Amsterdam, ~ 3 
‘ex 


roved of James Col- 
eral for Hamburgh, 


inted Consul for 4 
elder, Vlieland, the 
Har! 


advocate, convener 
ited his Majest: 


y's at of t 
, in room of 


mald M‘Lachlan, Esq. dquo. 


II. MILITARY. 


Brevet — J. Fl hy R. Horse Guards, to be 
Lt.-Col. in the Army 18th June 1815 

Capt. W. L. Gardner, h. p. to be Major in 

Army 25th Sept. 1805 

iD.G. R. Harvey to be Cornet by purch. vice Ha- 
mill, 27th Nov. 1817 

2 Gent. ‘Cadet Hon. R. S. Cotton to be Cor- 
net by purch. vice Green, pro. 13th do. 

7 Geo. Stepney to be Cornet by ae ty mg 


arren, ret. 
SDr. Lieut. M. Johnson, from h. p. to be Paym. 
vice Jones, res. 13th do. 
6 John Hunter to be Cornet by pure vice 


Down, pro 27th do. 

9 Major G. Gore to - Lieut.-Col. by Dymo 
vice Newport, re 
J. Delan 


‘to be Major by purch. 
vice Gore ae do. 


Lieut. H. J. Richardson, to be Capt. by 
purch. vice Delancey 

Cornet G. M‘Dowall to be Lieut. by purch, 
vice Rieha do. 

J. W. Melville to be Cornet by purch. vice 
M‘Dowall 


do. 
11 Cornet P. S James to be Lieut. vee purch. 
vice Smith, pro. Nov. 
: », gs orth to be Cornet by 4th Dee. 
14 A Douglas to ; be ‘Comet by SS 


ig c E. Jo Jolliffe to be Comet by pureh, Vice 


20th d 
25 = €:ouitirook to be Cornet pure. 


Dec. 
24 v. Beatly to be Comet ‘ornet by purch. vice West, 
pro. 20th Nev. 
Hon. ©. Wenjeum toe Comet, vice Alsop, 
= mag 18i6 
—— Fisher to be Cornet, vice Maxwe! 
Ist March 1817 
th Nov. 


on ng 


hy, ret. 
hn Mesete RP ie. ye 
Wim Hill to be Ens. by purch. vice Moore 


13° Capt. B. Holgate to be Major by pureh 
vice Weller, ret. 

Lieut. e Burnside to be Capt. by seh 

- Bin J, H“Heswlins to be Lieut» by pureh: 

vice Burnside "beth do, 


13 


14 


18 


24 


44 


47 


59 


61 


66 


67 


68 


72 
80 


84 


87 


89 


94 


Cc. H. L. c. Taling be Eades by purch 
vice Ra Nove sehy 

Major Wei Moore, from h. p. to be Maj 
vice Coote, dead tag 

E. Ed sae to be Ensign, vi ie Deter, 

20th Nov. 1817 

a PW. W Cases to be Ens. vice 


4th Dec. 

Ser Major J. ody yg to be Quart.-Master, 
vice Belch do. 

— B. Whitny to be Lieut. vice ive Cruice, 


G. Woollart to be , Vice whit 
Ensign he pele Lieut. meh 


inson 
E, M‘Carthy Mt. Grit Sus boeen so 
riff "rom 94 Ft be 


eae . Glass, from h. p. York Lt taf, 
ol. to be Paym. vice Moss, retires 

15th Nov. 

Ensign T. Chatterton to be Lieut. vice 
Wogan, dead 2d Jan. 

W. Hartford to be Lieut. vice Lam- 

brecht, dead 1st March 

Grong | Wardell to be Ensign, vice —_ 


2d di 
Capt. ! 4 Bowen, from 93 F. to be Capt. 
oa Mack kenzie, ret. upon h. P. — 
Nov. 
— s H. Clifford, from h . 83 F. 
be Assist. Surg - vice Fraser, zs 
2d Oct. 
Charles Gore to be Ensign adie’ = 
lov. 
Major J. er an: to be Lieut.-Col. vice 


Brevet Major D. Kingdon to be ae 
rev e 
Cc em gg 





Major, vice 
Lieut. R. J Castell to be Capt. vice King. 
don a 
J. M*Queen to be Lieut. vice Cas- _ 
my Hayes to be Ensign, baa o-_ 
E.'S. "Toole to be Lieut. vice M-Queen 
th Nov. 
Brev. Lt. Col. M. Shawe, from 89 F. to be 


Lt.-Col. vice Cam , dead 15th Ap. 
J. Robinson to be , viee Berkett, 
cancelled 20th Nev. 

T. Carroll to be Ens. vice Law, do. 
Lewis Grant to be Ensign, vice ae 


Capt. H. Browne to be Major, yice Deo 
D. M. Bime to be Ensign, vice B. Dover, 


Ist Jan. 

Lieut. 73 Van Buerle, from 56 F. to be 
Lieut. vice wo see 1st March 
Ensign A. Dowdall to be Lieut. vice San- 
27th Nov. 


C. A. Thursby to be Ensign, vice Dowdall 
J. W. Tottenham to be Ensign, by 
vice 3d 
from h.'p. 3 Gar. Bat. 


Capt. C. Pollock, 
Ob be Capt. vice Bowen, F. 6th Nov. 


bg = Ensign by purch. vice 


ret. 
Ass. Surg. R. + Rome. from h. iF F. to 
pe nee ae Me Sih do. 


RfleBrg: R. N. Everard to be 24 Lieut by purch. 


vice Fowler, pro. 
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3 W.LR. T. Freneh to be Ensign, vice M‘Intosh, 
, 4th Dec. 1817 
vice an Rese i ° 
vise Aftiasen a ~ 
W. E. Pickwick to be Ensign by purch. 
B.W.LR. Ensign E H. Langstaff to be Lieut. 
oke « Khe vice 
Hurst do. 
—— J. Studdy to be Lient. vice R. 
J. W to be Ensign. vice Langa? 
J , do. 
F. H. Johnston to be Ensign, p een 
Y. Chass. J. Dwyer, Gent. Cadet, tine pete, Se 
Ov. 
Biack Garrisons Comp. for the defence and protec- 
tion of the 

1 Cc J. Roche, from 5 W. I. R. to be 
25th June 
Lieut. W. Leslie, from 5 W. I. R. to be 

eut. d 


0. 
E. Codd, from 5 W. I. R. to be Lt. 


ebeeagn from 5 W. I. R. 10 
— - Forrest, from 5 W. I. R. o> 
io. 

R. Hughes, from 5 W. I. R. to be 
Lieut. do. 
— J. Gey, San 5 W-, B tobe Lion. 


R. Art, Col. G. Salmon, from h. p- to be Col. vice 
25th Oct. 


> 
Col. R. W: from h. p. to be Col. vice 
Hadden, 31st do. 
2d Capt. R. H. Ord, from h. p. to be 2d 
Capt. vice Lord, do. 
J. Grant, from h. p. to be 2d Capt. 
i 1st Dec. 


pro. 
W. T. Carruthers to be Comet by purch. 
vice Hammond, ret. do. 
Lieut. R. J. Ruddack, from h. p. 20 Dr. 
to be Lieut. vice Rathbone ex. rec. diff, 


Sxa2aeasezees-e 
BE 
satis fenetiis 
aRnke © 
ERetegerse 


BAS as 


ee 


» from to ° 
Safe. clec. be ee 


Exchanges. 
Colonel Sir J. Wardlaw, Bt. from 64 FP. with 22. 
Major Frith, fern 12 F. with Major G 

a) + Wi a Trav 
. Lt.-Col. Walker, from 3F. with Capt.’ ‘smith 
h. p. Sicilian Reg. 
ay = 3 . ms 7 from 24 F. rec. diff. with Capt, 
r, ° . 
Hon, J. Rous, from Coldst. F. G. with Capt, 


—S , from 26 F. rec. diff. wiih Captain 


James, h. p. 90 F. 
Webster, from 39 F. with Capt. Dowbiggen, 


h. 

cone Seinen, from 67 F. rec. diff. with Captain 
Jones, h- p. 

—— W. Cameron, from 78 F. rec. diff with Capt, 


eon tg tig 
—— de from 96 F. with Capt. With 
itl Capt. Grove, SOF, 
I Goldie: from 6 Dt. G cio, ye 
ee r G. W '° 
Jackson, 37 F. 
“Ts , from 49 F. with Capt. Stevens, h. p, 


Mercer, from York Ran. with Capt. O'Keefe, 
h, p. 6 W. I. R. 
7 Cole, from 21 F. with Lieut. W. Leavack, 
- Pe 
= “eens from 44 F. with Lieut. O'Neill, h. p, 
—— Pillon, from 54 F. with Lieut. Slyfield, h.p, 
Gatty, from 60 F. with Lieut. Powell, h. p, 
—— M‘Connell, from 63 F. with Lieut, Bever- 
h. p. 6 W. I. R. 
—— Urquhart, from 85 F. with Lieut. Dutton, 
h. p- 71 F. 
— ly, from 98 F, with Lieut. Senior, 2 
W. LR. 
—— Dug. Cameron, from Rifle Br. ree. diff. with 
Lieut. Saunders, h. p 89 F. 
—— J. M‘Pherson, from 2 W. I. R. with Lieut 
Caldwell, h. p. 5 W. I. R. : 
—— Parker, from 9 Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut; 
Huntly, h. p. 1 D. G. ; 

anne Settah, from 14 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut 
Beckwith, h. p. 16 Dr. 

—— Freear, 30 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
M‘Cready, h.- p. 

os , from 55 F. with Lt. Burke, 80 F. 

—— Saunders, from 20 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Finch, h. p. 13 Dr. 

—— Higgins, from 1 F. ree. diff. with Lt. Mac- 


— Shelton, from 28 F. ree. diff, with Lt. Hill, 


p- 
Ensign Tamm, from R. York Ran. with 
Liftle, h. p. 6 W. L. R. . “— 
ee » from 26 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
—S2. 
—— Crawfurd, from 24 F. with Ens. Carr, 70F. 
a from 60 F. with Ensign Jordm, 
rm, Rate, from 18 F. with Paym. Reilly, hep 
Quart.-Master Oitly, from 65 F. with Quart,-Mas 
ter Johnston, h. p. 56 F. 
Currie, from 78 F. with Surgeom M‘Rob 


erts, h. p. 27 F. 
> Litbert, from 60 F- with Surgeon Cath- 
cart, h. p. York Lt, Inf. Vol. 
anit. 8 Wawa, 3 Bs with Aatet. Stay Duly, 
— Stewart, from 92 F. with Asst. Sup 
—— oe Miller, from 2 W. b Re with Assist, 
Surg. Rhys, h. p. 5 W. I. Re 
———-—— Milne, from 1 F. with Assist. Sur 
O'Reilly, h. 


‘Aahist. @. Jones, from full pay, with Hosp 
Assist. Blake, h. p- 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut.-Col. Ni » 9 Dr 
See Welln 13 F. 
Captain Paxton, 3 F. G. 
set. R- ¥. R. 
W. A. Davies, R. Art 
Lieut. M. Clark, R. Art. 
Cornet Warren, 7 Dr. G. 





[Jans | 


tw » fil 





E 


Cities em A! Oe ee Se ee 
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Ensign Cov , 89 F. A; Cancelled. 
pe sone 8 Lettie, 2 al. De. Ensign Scott, 84 F. 
pn Moss, 61 F. ' Dismissed.. 
——— Colquhoun, 65 F. . Dep. Assist. Commissary Gen. Hood. 
Deaths. 
Colonel. Cruice, 44 F. 12th Nov. 1817 2d Lieut. 
Myers.99F. 5d Nov. 1817 | Mahon, 47 F. 28th May | Walker, 2 Fe 
Lieut. nel, __ | Lambrecht, 60 F. E.S. Hall, R. Art. 30th Nov. 1817 
Campbell, gine 14th April | J- Wallace (drowned off Corun- | Quarter-Master. ‘ 
‘ajors. na’ ° st Nov. | Moorhead, 59 F. i 
au, G2 F Hillard, 60 F. éth aug. | Gray ME 
a . ‘, th Aug. , Hun 
ains. R. Mackenzie, 60 F. 26th July Veterinary hie, 
A. , 1F. 2ist Mar. | A 89 F. 25th Feb. | Morris, 25 Dr... 25th Feb. 
Vallancey, Vork Chase. 19th Oct. | Gough, 2 W. I. R. iscellaneous. 
Brauns, late Ger. Leg. 7th do. | Nelson, late 5 do. 6th Sept. | O’Connell, StaffSur. 18th Oct. 
- __ Lfeutenants. : D. M‘Donald, Hosp. Assist. 
M‘Killigan, 1 F. Sd April Harrison, Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. 















——— 


III. NAVAL. 
Promotions. 














Names. Names. Names, 
Captains. Lieutenants. C. H. Hutehinson 
£dward ’ | George Harding Hon. Edw. Gore 
Swat. ve Log te * Tho. B. Wells 

Douglas Cox jomas Marrio' Sur; . 

Superannuated Commanders. Cha. C. Dent Cha. Cameron’ 
James Share L. D. Mitchell John Liddell 

Right Hon. Lord H. F. Thynne 

















Appointments. 
Names. | Ships. i] Names. | Ships. 
ne Captains. ¥ v4 enum 
wi ‘onwa st - He ways |Glasgow 

Cha. H. Reid Driver” eects ‘teen 

Timothy Scriven, C-B. {Eme Surgeons. 

Douglas Cox Shearwater -Charles Cameron Challenger 

Lieutenants. James M‘Connell Cherokee 

J.G. Nops Cadmus W. T. Liewellyn Harrier 

Aidan Cup Conquers John Liddell [Sheenrwet 

A Juppage vonqueror F oO Shearwater 
_ J. W. Cairnes Island of Ascension Wm Shoveller Sybille 

M, T. Hare Erne 

Wm Sanders Ditto Assistant Surgeons. 

H. Jellicoe Ditto James G razen 

John Barclay Esk | James Ellis river 

R. P. Madge Florida Alexander Anderson ;phigenis 

Hon. Edward Gore Fly John Bill 

C. R. Milbourne Ganymede George Imlay Semiramis 

T. B. Wells Harrier Eb. Johnstone Shearwater 

J. J. Onslow {phigenia Rob. Morrison Sir Fran, Drake 

L. D. Mitchell Larne James Smyth i 

T.R. > pe ' 

Vaughan Lloyd Leveret Pursers. 

Geo. C. Gambier Orlando H. B. H. Beaver 

Lord H. F. Thynne Tagus | J. G. Rolls Eme 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


DECEMBER has exhibited all the variety of a winter month, rain, snow, and frost, suc- 
ceeding one another with the usual rapidity of a changeable climate. A considerable 
diminution of temperature took place at the commencement, and continued throughout, 
the maximum scarcely ever exceeding, and frequently falling far short of, the mean of the 
preceding month. ‘he fluctuations of the barometer, especially about the middle of the 
month, were frequent and unusually great. On the morning of the 16th, it stood at 29 


at 3 in the afternoon of the 18th at 28}, and in the evening of the 19th at 29}. 
Though the weather about the same time was wet, and the wind at times brisk, there was 
nothing apparently to account for such sudden depressions and elevations in the barome- 
trical column. It has appeared since, however, that about the same time a violent storm 
a gare on the north east coast of Scotland, particularly about Aberdeen, and to 


may perhaps be ascribed the fluctuations of the barometer. 
ox. II. 3P 
i 


Vv 
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Register—Agricultural Report. 


Ue 


METEOROLOGICAL TaBLez, extracted from the Register kept on the 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet, 


DECEMBER 1817. 


Means. 
THERMOMETER. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, e 
swenes temperature, 10 AM. 
i ra a 
ssesesvseree 10 AeM. and 10 P.M. « 5 
ecceses eee 4daily Observations, 354.298 
BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A.M. (temp. of mer.40) . 29.593 


esseeseeeeee LO P.M. (temp. of mer. 40) e 29.591 
, (temp. of mer. 40) . 29.502 


HYGROMETER (LESLIE'S.) Degrees. 


Mean dryness. 10 A. M. ° . 
me ecccese 10 P. M. . ° 
eteetnimeeeeesess GE WOE, e e e 

Mean point of deposition (Fahr.) « 

Rain in inches, P e e e 
Evaporation in ditto, . 

Fair ap or rain less than .01, 

Rain ys, a ae a 
Wind from W. of meridian, including N. 
scessseeeereeeeeeeEee Of Meridian, including S. . 





eeeceevesees 


Extremes. 


THERMOMETER. 
Greatest heat, 
Greatest coid, 
Highest, 10 A. M- 
Lowest ditto, e 
Highest, 10 P. M. 
Lowest ditto . 


BAROMETER, 
Highest, 10 A. M. 
Lowest ditto, 


west di 
HYGROMETER. 


Highest, 10 A. M. 3d, 
Lowest ditto, 2ist, 


west ditto, 9 
Greatest rain in 24 hours, 13th, 
Least ditto « « Sth, a 
Greatest mean daily evap. 6th to 10th, . 
Leastditto, . . 16to2Ist, 
Highest point of deposition, lst, . 
Lowest ditto, . o MMi 


44.200 
16.000 





General character of the month, cold and frosty, with sudden changes. 


Mereoro.ocicat TaBxe, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, i 
the Observatory, Caiton-hill. ; 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o’clock in the morning, and eight o'clock 
in the evening. 





)Attach. 
-| Ther. 


Wind. 


Attach. 


. |Barom.| Ther. {| Wind. 











Cloudy. 
Fair. 
Cloudy. 


5]M.40 
E. 40 
M.59 
E. 40 
M.38 
E. 42 


M.47 
E. it Ww. 


Fair. 





howery. 


- 
: SrEPE 
Sot 02 99 Se A ee 

CSCoeoueorn 


ee ne ee tne tee ee ee’ 


Fair. 


BEE 





Fair. 


es 
= 
= 
=m 


Cloudy. 
Snow foren. 
Fair, frost. 
Fair, frost. 
Cloudy, frost 
Fair, fresh. 





: pe 
-126)M.36 

29.925\k, 39 ¢ |E- loudy. 
-175)M.38 
-196/E. 38 
-362|M.38 


-926\E, 58 


Cble. (Fair. 


Chle. |Fa r, frost. 











28.926|M.39 
+708] E. 40 


Dec. i7{ : Cle. 
.211|M.40Y |, 
-205\E.- 39 7 


18{ 

’ 119|M.3! 

19f ‘ -920/E. : E. 
29.362 


20, Ie. -329|E. : 
aif -3511)M.2 
22{ +) 
23{ ? 
2a{ 
25{ 
26{ 
27 

28 { 
29{ : 
30 { 


sif|M 


} S.E. 
S.E. 
S. Es 




















Rain .801 in. 


a 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Muca of the oat-crop still remained in the field after the date of our last Report, and— 


even in the fertile valley of the Esks in Mid-Lothian, and on a level with Dalkeith, a 

large and thickly stooked field was still exposed to the weather on the 22d November 

while two or three bands of shearers were busy on the higher grounds in view of the South 

ast. We can account for this in no other way, than by supposing it the effects of lux 

_ uriant stooling too late in the summer, after the ravages of the grub-worm, or the great 

* deficiency of plants from bad seed. As a contrast to this, we observed the crops all safely 
thatched fully a month before that time, in some central and high lying vallies. 





8 
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During the course of, such an irregular harvest, it is difficult to approximate to an 
thing like a correct estimation of the crops. The wheat and barley are perhaps a little 
better than we were led to suppose, and the oats are rather worse. 

In Scotland, in average years, the value of a boll of wheat, and a load of oatmeal, 
are nearly equal; but just now there is a difference of more than a fourth, the average 

ice of a boll of wheat being 38s. only, while the second price of a lead of oatmeal at 
Dalkeith has not been lower than 54s, This is hardly what we would have expected in a 
dark and cold season, for oats will bear more of such weather than wheat or during 
the period of inflorescence, and not be injured. The fructification of these, like that of all 
the other gramina, is exposed to the action of the atmosphere, while the fructification of 
the cultivated oat takes place within the calyx or husk, jwhich opens only a very little 

aherwuite the valve closes entirely as before, and the infant grain 


But we are inclined to think, from what we observed to occur last season, that oats, 
when they have arrived at such maturity as to be fit for seed, and remain exposed to very 
wet weather, are subject to a slight degree of matting ; the germination being vastly slower 
than in either wheat or barley, is checked by the return ef dry weather before it becomes 

ible, but thereby they are rendered entirely useless for seed. 

The relative price of grain will probably lie more assimilated to that of former years 
upon the approach of the spring months. For farmers do not thrash their oats faster 
than they require the straw for their cattle, and they make use of the worst first at any rate ; 
and now they are all wishing to reserve their good oats for seed, partly for themselves and 
partly in expectation of a great demand for them for that purpose in the spring. For this 
reason, the oats, that have been thrashed as yet, are yielding far below the usual quantity 
both of corn and meal. 

It is natural to a that this will be somewhat overdone; and in February and 
March, when the good oats will be brought more abundantly to market, the price will 
fall of course. 

October and November were extremely favourable for the growth of turnips, which 
are a middling crop ; and the severe frost they sustained in the end of September has had 
the same effect upon them as over early sowing, in one respect, for it has made them all 
begin to shoot during the very mild weather in the first weeks of last month, exactly simi- 
lar to what takes place upon the return of spring, so they are in no danger now of.being 
injured by any degree of frost that we may reasonably look for this season. 

The weather has been very favourable for eating them off, and fat cattle and sheep 
meet with a brisk sale at prices that will remunerate the feeder. There have been few mar- 
kets for lean stock since our last Report, but at these it underwent a considerable depres- 
sion. But indeed this takes place more or less with respect to every article, as the time 


draws nigh when it is usually in demand. 


The young wheat came on prosperous! 


as before. 


Few then sell but for some pressing reason, 
and few buy but when they flatter themselves with a good bargain. 
able symptom that work horses continue to rise in price. 

until the latter end of last month, when the 
severe frost arrested its progress. Upon the return of open weather it looks as promising 


It is rather a favour- 


12th January 1818. 
London, Corn Exchange, Jan. 5. Liverpool, Jan, 10. 
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Register.—Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


EDINBURGH.—Janvary 7. ’ 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beatig,. 
Ast,,.....438. 6d. | Ist,......378. Od. | Ist,......31s. Od. | Lst,......36s, Od, 
2d,......41s. Od. 2d, SE Od. , me | ® Od. 2d, eeecee 30s. Od. 





3d,......37s. Od. | Sd,......27s. Od. | Sd,......208. 0d. | Sd,..0+-27s, Od, 
Average of Wheat, £1 : 16: 1 pez boll. 


Tuesday, January 8. 
Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d. to Os. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . Is. 1d. to. Os, 
Mutton . . ~. . 0s. 5d. to Os. 7d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Os. 10d. to Os, 
Lamb, per quarter. 0s. Od.to Os. Od. | Butter, perlb. . . 1s. 2d. to Os, 
Veal...» + Os. 9d.to Is. Od. | Salt ditto, per stone . 20s, 6d. to 0s, 
Pork .. . ~. + Os. 5d.to Os. 7d. | Ditto, per Ib. - Is. 4d. to 0s, 
Tallow, per stone . Ils. 6d. to12s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen . - Is. 1d. to 0s 





HADDINGTON.—Janvuary 9. 


NEW 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans, 
Ist,......42s. 6d. | Ist,......38s. Od. | Ist,......32s. Od. | Ist,......32s- Od. | Ist,...... 28s, Od. 
2d,......40s. Od. | 2d,......34s. Od. | 2d,...... 27s. Od. | 2d,...... 29s. Od. | 2d, -0++.-258, Od, 
Bd, .20002378. Od, 3d, ......31s. Od. Sd, ..2+00208. Od. BiseceseoBOM> Od, Bd, 000000228, Od 
OLD 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans, 
Ist,......——S Od. Ist, ...ccom=f Od. Ist, ee eee —s. Od. Ist, seeece 32s. Od. Ist, ...32s, 0d. 
, —s. Od. | 2d,......—-s. Od. | 2d,...... —s. Od. | 2d,...... 29s. Od. | 2d,...+029s. Od. 
Sd,......—=8. Od. | Sd,......—s. Od. | 3d,...... —s, Od. | 3d,...... 26s. Od. | 3d,..... 26s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1: 17 : 3 6-12ths. 


Note—The boll of wheat, beans, and » is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels, 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 27th December, 1817. ; 


Wheat, 85s. 9d.—Rye, 50s. Od.—Barley, 46s. 1d.—Oats, 28s. 3d.—Beans, 51s. 7d-—Pease, 51s, lld.— 
Beer or Big, 0s. 0d.—Oatmeal, 34s. 5d. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th Dec. 1817. 


Wheat, 73s. 1d.—Rye, 48s. 5d.—Barley, 42s. 6d.—Oats, 52s. Od.—Beans, 538, 10d.— Pease, 54s, 1d, 
Beer or Big, 42s. 8d.—Oatmeal, 27s. 5d. 





BIRTHS; MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. Edward Bruce, Gayfield Square, Edin. 
July 11. At Bombay, the lady of Michie burgh, a son.—At Haddo-house, the Right 
Forbes, Esq. of Crimond, Aberdeenshire, a Hon. the Countess of Aberdeen, a son— 
son and heir. At Tarvit, Mrs Home Rigg of Morton, a 
Dec. 1. At Painthorpe, Yorkshire, the daughter.—17. The lady of Thomas Bruce, 
lady of Daniel Maude, Esq.'a son and heir. Esq. of Arnot, a son.—26. In Dublin 
The lady of Captain Clarke, of Be- Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Craufurd of Au- 
mersyde House, a ter.——In George chinames, a daughter.—27. Mrs Crosbie, 
Street, Edinburgh, the of Lieutenant- 56, Northumberland Street, —— » 3 
colonel Wardlaw a son.—Mrs Wallace, daughter.—At Cullen-house, the lady of 
‘West George Street, Glasgow, a daughter. Colonel Grant of Grant, M. P. a son.—2%. 
=4, Mrs Hopkirk, Northumberland Street, Mrs Robinson, 70, Queen Street, Edin 
Edinburgh, a son.—5. Mrs W. Anderson, burgh, a daughter. 
Brown’s Square, Edinburgh, a daughter.— 
6. The Hon. Lady Ferguson, a daughter.— MARRIAGES. 
The Maschioness of Sligo, a daughter— | Dec. 1. At Parkhead, Alexander Rae, 
8. At Edin » Mrs James Simpson, coalmaster, late of Jamaica, to Miss Mor 
Northumber! Street, a daughter.—9. At ton, daughter of James Morton, Esq. ma- 
Ratho-house, Mrs Macknight Crawfurd, a nufacturer there.—At Dumfries, the Rev. 
daughter.—11. At Dublin, the Countess Mr James Hamilton, minister of Newabbey, 
Talbot, lady of the Lord Lieutenant, a son. to Miss Harrict Smith.—At Ayr, Peter 
—13. Mrs Joseph Bell, 29, St Andrew’s M*Taggart, Esq. one of the magistrates of 
Square, Edinburgh, a daughter.—14, Mrs Ayr, to Miss Mary, second daughter of 
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Bailie John Aitken.—At Crieff, Robert Orr, 
of Lochwinnoch, to Miss Jessie 
third daughter of D. Campbell, Esq. 
chant in Leith, to Mary Charlotte, eldest 
ter of Robert Pierson, Esq. merchant, 
of Ri At Leith, Mr James Baxter, to 
Helen, daughter of Alexander Dick, Esq. 
collector of excise at the port of Leith.— 
8. At Stirling, Mr George Anderson, sur- 
Stirling, to Jane, only daughter of 
ohn Anderson, Esq. of St €roix.—At 
Charlotte Square chapel, Edinburgh, the 
Hon. Thomas Bowes, to Lady Campbell] of 
i 11. At Corbalton, Ireland, 
Lord Kilkeen, only son of thé Earl of Fin- 
gal, to Louisa, only daughter of Elias Cor- 
bally, Esq.—At municipality of the 
city of Lisle, in France, Louis Andre Le- 
vasseur, lieutenant in the Legion of Eure et 
Loire, and member of the Legion of Hon- 
our, to Anne, third daughter of the late Mr 
William Archibald, of Kelso, Roxburgh- 
shire—15. At Stirling, W. A. Clark, Esq. 
of the 40th regiment, to Miss Smith.—23. 
At Bervie, Mr David Davidson, surgeon in 
Edinburgh, to Sarah Ann, daughter of the 
late Provost Hudson, manufacturer there.— 
24. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Alexander 
Welsh, minister of Heriot, to Margaret, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. John 
Lindsay Johnstone, Renfrewshire. —25. At 
Edinburgh, Mr Robert Penn, South Bridge, 
to Miss M‘George, Leith.—26. Mr John 
Binnie, jun. flesher, Edinburgh, to Miss 
Wardlaw, daughter of Mr William Ward- 
law, merchant, Ratho.—27. At Ardincaple 
Castle, Miles Angus Fletcher, Esq. advo- 
cate, to Charlotte Catherine, only daughter 
of General and Lady Augusta Clavering.— 
29. At Drumpellier, Robert Graham, Esq. 
M.D. Glasgow, to Miss Elizabeth Belsches 
Buchanan, youngest daughter of David 
Buchanan, Esq. of Drumpellier.—At Stir- 
ling, Mr Robert Balfour, of the royal navy, 
to Isabella, eldest daughter of Mr George 
Edmond, merchant there.—At Edinburgh, 
Alexander Millar, Esq. merchant in Glas- 
gow, to Miss Catherine Macnaughtan, St. 
James’s Place, Edinburgh.—At Stirling, 
Mr James H. Kincaid, London Wharf, 
Leith, to Sara, second daughter of James 
Paterson, Esq. 
DEATHS. 

April 19. At Seringapatam, Mrs Caro- 
line Grant, the lady of Colonel J. G. Scott, 
of the Madras Artillery.—28. At Calcutta, 
James Philip Inglis, Esq. 

Sept. 21. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Lieutenant Robert Cullen, R. N. 

Oct. 10. In Kingston, Jamaica, Mr John 
Bissland of Port-Glasgow. Mr B. was a 
young man of superior abilities: he was 
one of the passengers of the unfortunate 
brig Surprise of Glasgow, wrecked three 
years ago on the coast of Mogadore, and 
shared in the sufferings of the crew and 
passengers, which have already been laid 
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before the public. 15, At St Mary’s, Ja. 
maica, James W. Boyd, Esq. perry Tho« 
mas Boyd, Esq. Dumfries. 

Nov. 8. Drowned on the coast of Spain, 
at the wreck of his Majesty’s tran 
Ellice, for Gibraltar, Lieutenant James 
Wallace, of the 60th regiment, third son of 
the late Thomas W: » Esq. of Stock- 
bridge, in the eounty of Ayr,—19. Sud. 
denly, at Greenock, Mr John Campbell, 
merchant, island of Tyrie, Argyleshire, 
much regretted.-At his house, Tranent 
Lodge, aged 79, Mr William Wood, late 
of Gifford. He was amongst the first who 
introduced the two-horse plough into East 
Lothian.—27. At Viewfield, John Drys- 
dale, Esq. of Viewfield.—28. At his resi- 
dence, Sloane Street, Hyde Park, London, 
in the 43d year of his age, Lieut.-colonel 
Fraser, 76th, or Hindostan regiment. He 
was a brave and most meritorious officen. 

Dec. 1. At Irvine, William Fullarton, 
youngest son of Colonel Fullarton of Ful- 
Jarton.—2. At Hamble, Hants, Admiral 
Billy Douglas, in his 67th year.—At her 
house in Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Margaret Grant, relict of the Rev. Lewis 
Grant, late minister of Ardchattan.—At 
Tain, Mrs Mackain, wife of Lieutenant 
William Mackain, late of the Ross-shire 
militia——At Wauchope, after a few days 
illness, Ann Scott, aged 4 years and 9 
months; and on the 6th, Charles Scott, 
aged 3 years and 6 months, children of 
Walter Scott, Esq. They were both in- 
terred in one grave, in the family burying- 
place, within Hawick churcl.—3. At St 
Andrews, Mrs Jane Tod, wife of William 
Fernie, Esq. of Newgrange.—At Mr Hen- 
derson’s house, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Lindsay, relict of the Rev. William 
Lindsay, minister of Kilmarnock.—4, At 
Edinburgh, Jane Campbell, infant daugh- 
ter of John Bowie, W. S.—At Edinburgh, 
Sarah, second daughter of Captain King- 
dom, 94th regiment.—At Dunnikier-house, 
Richard Oswald, Esq. fourth son of the 
late James Townsend Oswald, Esq. of Dun- 
nikier.—5. At Edinburgh, Mrs Swanston 
Kerr, wife of Mr James Robertson, baker, 
Calton.—Archibald Craufuird, eldest son of 
Archibald Craufuird, Esq. W. S.—6. At 
his house at Norwood, Mr James Lawson, 
of Dove Court, Lombard Street, aged 50. 
He was only taken ill on Thursday. of a 
complaint in the windpipe, or quinsy, and 
died within 48 hours of the first attack, 
leaving a widow and eight children.—At 
Dornoch, aged 92, Miss Margaret Gordon, 
sister of the late Sir John Gordon of Embo, 
Bart.—At Gorgie, Mr William Ronaldson, 
in the 79th year of his age—In the parish 
of Nigg, Ross-shire, Mrs Elizabeth Buch- 
anan, aged 94, relict of the late Mr Patrick 
Buchanan, minister of the Associate Con- 
gregation there. She led a life at once 
pious, and, from her situation, exemplary. 
—7. In Bond Street, London, Vice-admi- 
ral William Bligh, F. R. 8, of Farningham- 
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house, Kent.—S. At Edinburgh, Mrs Sang- 
sté?, widow of Mr John Sangster of Tobago. 
—At Glasgow, Mr Gardner, jailor—At 
the manse of Legerwood, Mrs Cupples, 
relict of the Rev. George Cupples, 44 years 
minister of the gospel at Swinton.—9. Mr 
Cuthbert Mills, of the Low Lights, Shields, 
ship-owner, 92. He was with Rear- 
admiral Hawke on the famous 14th of 
October 1747, and was accounted one of 
the most intrepid seamen in that glorious 
but running t—At Burntisland, Mrs 
Louisa Moodie, relict of Mr John Ogilvie, 
late of his Majesty’s revenue service.—At 
Dunfermline, James Hunt, Esq. Queen 
Ann Street.—10. At his house, Canongate, 


Edinburgh, Mr James Kerr, aged 60 years. 


—At Carrickfergus, of a typhus fever, in 
the 25th year of his age, John Stewart, 
assistant surgeon 92d regiment, and second 
son of Patrick Stewart, Esq. merchant, 
Perth.—At George’s Square, Edinburgh, 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Lieutenant- 
colonel Munro.—At his house in Howe 
Street, Edinburgh, Mr Paul Taylor, writer, 
whose memory will ever be respected by all 
those who knew him.—11. At Dunbar, 
Miss Elizabeth Gilloch—At Jedburgh, 
aged 80, Mr William Christie, upwards of 
thirty years a teacher in that place.—Aged 
102, in full possession of her faculties, Mrs 
Sarah Foster of Coats, near Whittless, who, 
till the last three months of her life, enjoyed 
most excellent health.—At Huntly, Mrs 
Isabella Christie, relict of Mr Alexander 
Thomson, surgeon there.—At the manse of 
Gartly, the Rev. James Scott, in the 88th 
year of his age, and in the 48th year of his 


- ministry in that parish—At Totteridge 


Parsonage, Hertfordshire, the Rev. T. C. 
Marsham, vicar of Kew.—At Edinburgh, 
John Ross, Esq. W. S.—At Portland Place, 
North Leith, Mrs Jane Ronald, relict of 
Mr Alexander Gibb, candlemaker, Leith. 
—12. At Shellburn Bank, by Newhaven, 
Captain David Wishart.—At his house in 
North Charlotte Street, Edinburgh, Sir 
John Henderson of Fordel, Bart.—13. At 
Edinburgh, John Irving, youngest son of 
A. R. Carson, one of the masters of the 
High School.—-At her house in North Fre- 
derick Street, Edinburgh, Miss Agnes 
Farquharson, eldest daughter of the late 
Alexander Farquharson, Esq. of Micras.— 
At the Royal Military College, near Bag- 
shot, Janet, the second daughter of Mr W. 
Wallace, one of the professors of mathe- 
matics in that institution, in the 16th year 
of her age.—14. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann 
Hutton, wife of Mr John Walton.—At 
Edinburgh, William Sibbald, Esq. mer- 
chant, and Admiral of Leith. He was one 
of the oldest and one of the most public 
spirited merchants in Leith. As a mark of 
respect to his memory, the istrates, mi- 


nisters of South and North Leith, and the 
masters of the four incorporations, with 
their assistants, on Thursday last, the day 
of the funeral, in their official capacity, met 


the body at the foot “ —_ Walk, and 
accompanied it to the fami — g- 

in South Leith frente A e fa 
bells tolling-at broken intervals. This gen. 
tleman’s death will long be felt as a public 
loss to the town of Leith.—Drowned, ‘off 
Montrose, in the wreck of the Forth 

from Aberdeen, Mr Alexander Paterson, 
shoemaker, 63, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, 
son of the deceased David Paterson, manu. 
facturer, Perth.—Drowned, off Montrose, 
in the Forth packet, from Aberdeen to 
Leith, in the 28th year of his age, Captaj 
John Drysdale of Leith, late of the Hoya 
Bounty Greenlandman of that port, in 
which service he had been upw: of 18 
years, much and justly regretted by all who 
knew him.—Drowned, off Montrose, in the 
wreck of the Forth packet of Aberdeen, Mr 
Thomas Galloway, late master of said 
vessel.At Glasgow, aged 73, Mr James 
Angus, manufacturer.—15. At Jedburgh, 
Dr James Harvey, physician.—16. Sud- 
denly, at Renfrew, Miss Mary Orr, Hill- 
house, parish of Lochwinnoch, authoress of 
‘* Letters from the Desert.”——-17. At Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Esther Cleghorn, relict of John 
Westgarth, Esq.—At Stirling, Sally, young- 
est daughter of the late Mr Girvan, minister 
of Langton.—18. At London, Mrs Jackson, 
lady of Colonel Jackson of Enesive,. and 
thirl daughter of William Blair, Esq. of 
Blair.—19. At Enniskillen, of fever, W. 
Wilson, Esq. surgeon, Royal Scots. This 
excellent and amiable man fell a victim to 
his humanity, having caught the contagion 
in attending and administering relief to the 
poor labouring under that direful malady, 
to whom he was not only an attentive phy- 
sician, but a kind friend, and in whose ser- 
vice he spent almost every hour he had to 
spare from his regimental duties. —At Bel- 
size-house, Hampstead, in the 28th year of 
her age, the Most Honourable the Mar- 
chioness of Ormonde, wife of the Marquis 
of Ormonde.—At Newburgh, from a gra- 
dual decay of nature, and within an hour of 
each other, Mr David Henderson, aged 74, 
and Mrs Jean Taylor, his wife, aged 71, 
after a long and harmonious matrimonial 
union of 45 years.—At Edinburgh, Helen, 
daughter of Mr C. Broughton, accountant, 
aged 8 years.—20. At Edinburgh, Mr John 
Smith, builder.—22. At his house, Prince’s 
Street, Edinburgh, Charles Bowman, Esq. 


one of the depute clerks of teinds.—At, 


Cupar, in her 22d year, Isobel, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr Adamson.—At 
London, William Thomson, Esq. son of 
the late John Thomson, Esq. secretary of 
excise for Scotland.—At Henry Davidson’s, 
Esq. Bedford Square, London, Jane Todd, 
aged 18, daughter of Archibald Todd, Esq. 
—23. At the manse of Girthon, the Rev. 
Robert Gordon, in the 49th year of his age, 
and the 26th of his ministry.—24 At 
Spring Garden, Mrs Thomson, relict of 
John Thomson, Esq. secretary of excise 
for Scotland..-At kdinburgh, aged 15, 
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1818..] 
Margaret Helen, daughter of Mr Ainslie, 
saddler—At Ballimartin, Islay, Donald 
Campbell, Esq.—25. At Gordonbank, A- 
lexander Low, Esq. of Whitsomelaw.—At 
his house, Lower Belgrave Place, Pimlico, 
, Mr Robert Palmer, of Drury-Lane 
theatre, after a long and severe illness. He 
was in-his 63d year, and was the father of 
the company to which he belonged for up- 
wards of 50 years. Mr Palmer, like his 
brother, the celebrated John Palmer, was 
introduced to the stage under the patronage 
and tuition of Garrick. He was an actor of 
considerable merit.—26. At Crinan, Janet 
Malley, aged 108, who retained her senses 
to the day of her death. Last harvest she 
attended the field, and in one day cut down 
six stooks of corn.—At Leith, Mrs Ross, 
relict of Mr Donald Ross, writer in Edin- 
burgh, in the 88th year of her age.—At 
Thurso, Mrs Mary Craddock, widow of 
William Innes, Esq. of Sandside, in the 
78th year of her age.—28. At Edinburgh, 
in the 36th year of his age, Mr Robert 
Spiers, silversmith, much and justly re- 
At Oakley Park, near Ludlow, in 
Shropshire, Lady Clive, at the advanced 
age of 83 years. Her ladyship was the 
relict of the first Lord Clive, mother of the 
t Earl of Powis, and grandmother to 

the Duchess of Northumberland and Lady 
Harriet Wynne.—After a short illness, a 
few days before his attaining the age of 80 
years, the Rev. Dr Charles Burney, rector 
of Deptford. He has long been known and 
eminently distinguished as one of the first 
Greek scholars of his time, and was of a 
family remarkable for literary and scientific 
eminence. His father was the celebrated 
Dr Charles Burney, Mus. D. His brother, 
still living, has published two or three 
volumes of Voyages of Discovery, &c.; and 
one of his sisters, also still living, is the 
celebrated authoress of the novels of Eve- 
lina, Cecilia, &c. ; whilst another sister has 
published several pleasing and popular 
novels.—30. At Dumfries, in consequence 
of the small pox, Mr John Carlyle, inn- 


j 


Keeper, English Street. 

ly.—In Duke Street, Bristol, Eliza- 
beth, the wife of Mr T. Hill. Her death 
was occasioned by her endeavouring to fasten 
a cup with crumbs in it on the outside of 
her bed-room window, for a robin-redbreast 
which had paid constant visits there for 
several weeks, and overreaching herself, she 
fell into the area, never to rise again.—At 
Colchester, Lieutenant John Andrews, in 
the 98th year of his age. He had been in 
various engagements, amongst which Det- 
tingen, Fontenoy, and Culloden, were those 
wherein he had principally distinguished 
himself; in the former of which he served 
as orderly man to his present Majesty's 
grandfather, George II. His latter years 
were cheered by the munificence of his 
sovereign, who, upon the representation of 
the Duke of York, bestowed upon him a 
grant of £50 per annum, in addition to his 
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half pa wm At Ayr, Mr James Gregg, Pa 
very advanced age, who, for many years, 
was well-known in Ayrshire, Galloway, and 
Dumfries-shire, as an eminent er of 
dancing.—-At Cawnpore, East Indies, Lieu- 
tenant William Otto, 11th regiment native 
infantry, Bengal establishment, eldest son 
of the late Mr Otto, wine-merchant in Dal- 
keith.—-The Hon. Charles James Fox Mait- 
land, son of the Earl of Lauderdale.—At 
Oxhey, in Saddleworth, aged 91, Mr Wil- 
liam Heginbottom. He was father to 10, 
father-in-law to 10, — to 131, 
great-grandfather to 153, great-great- 
grandfather to 1; in all, 305; the last of 
whom he walked thirty-two miles to see, in 
his 90th year. He saw his grandfather, his 
own father, his own sons, his grandsons, 
the sons of his grandsons, and the daughter 
of his grandson’s son, even seven 
tions. He was followed to the tomb by nine 
of his own children (whose united ages 
amount to 533 years), and 59 of his grand- 
children.—The famous Vizier Ali died last 
June in Fort William, where he had re- 
mained confined seventeen years, three 
months, and four days, on account of his 
treacherous murder of Mr Cherry and 
others, at Benares. His age was only 36. 
He was buried on the same day in Cassi 
Bagaun, adjoining the circular road, near 
the tomb of one of Tippoo Sultaun’s sons. 
His corpse, covered with an elegant green 
shawl, and placed under a green canopy of 
state, was oe to the -; dao 
magistrates and a great concourse ee 
—After a painful illness of many years, Mr 
Melvin, comedian, formerly of the Theatre- 
Royal, Covent-Garden.—At Dundee, Tho- 
mas Clark, a labouring man, 66 years of 
age, who, by dint of parsimony and saving, 
had accumulated property to the amount of 
from £800 to £1000. We have heard 
much these two last years of the sufferings 
of the lower orders from poverty and want ; 
but there are perhaps few authenticated in- 
stances of endurance which this did 
not voluntarily submit to, in order to gra+ 
tify his ruling passion. He lived by him- 
self in a small garret, situated in a filthy 
lane called Tindal’s Wynd. His diet con- 
sisted of a little oatmeal, stirred about 
amongst warm water, which he 
from some one or other of the neighbours 
every morning, to save the expense of fuel. 
For many years he had laboured under a 
inful disorder, but could not find in his 
eart to put himself under the care of a 
surgeon, fearful of the cost. Driven at last 
to desperation by the intenseness of his suf- 
ferings, he about twelve months ago sent 
for Mr Crichton, who found him lying, 
in the most inclement season of the year, 
barely covered by an old tattered blanket. 
The furniture of the apartment consisted of 
about a dozen pairs of old shoes, some old 
tattered clothes, a hare, a wooden 
dish and horn spoon, a pair of scales and 
weights, a tub for holding meal, and an old 
2 
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which, he said, would answer the 
equally well, and at much less cost. The 
cure going on well, he was ordered some 
beef tea. The parting with three-pence 
every morning, to purchase half a pound of 
meat, was perfect torture. But 

a piece of old rusty bacon, which he had 
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t of the expedient of con- 
a piece of it into beef tea, and drank 
it wi ing relish. Next morning, 
however, the a a et 
consequences, insisted peremptorily for mo- 
ney to purchase fresh meat, at the same 

uainting him that a supply of coals 
was wanted. ‘* The coals consumed al- 
They should have 


$ 
g 
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immediately ; she must not stay a 
moment longer in the house; but before 
going, she must give an account of the two 
shillings she received from him on the day 
of the o n!” The poor woman bei 

no + pee reckoner, and somewhat pon 





ing y- She 
; _* Dll send for Bailie 

immediately, to ouin the Tol. 
booth!” By this inte the pentet sean 
with the neighbours, alarmed at his noisy 


their hands, tended much to embitter the 
remainder of his life ; and he was often @. 
served wringing his hands and Q 


of some _—_ holding money of his iq 


~his misfortunes; frequently sayji 


‘* All bankrupts should be hanged 1” There 
would be no end to the detail of this 
creature’s miserable eccentricities, 
immediate cause of his death is- not wal 
ascertained. On Thursday fortnight, a moi 
bitter cold day, he went into one of ‘the 
neighbours’ rooms to warm himself, befor 
ascending to his roost. Next day, hedid 
not make his appearance down stains, and 
was found lying almost stiff with cold, ani 
unable to move himself; the bed-clothes, 
which he had been made to provide himneelf 
with last year, lying folded up in a gornet, 
as he had not the heart to use them. On 
Sunday he lost the use of all his faculties: 
and en Monday he breathed,his last. His 
only surviving sister, a poor old woman, 
living somewhere in Strathmore, 


Campbell, M. D. apothecary-general in the 
service of the Hon. East India Company ih 
Ben These letters, which are from ‘his 
brother, Mr Alexander Campbell of Gal- 
cutta, confirm the report that had-beemin 
circulation last week among his friends, 
both in London and here ; and also some 
private letters received, which left hardl 
any doubt of the truth of this afflicting 
telligence. He died at Barrackpore, 15 miles 
from Calcutta, whither he had gone for the 
recovery of his health, which had been for 
some considerable time back in a declining 
state. He has left three sons, the fourth 
having been lost in the Windsor, on the 
passage back to India. he eldest is in the 
civil service of the Company, the other two 
in the army. It is requested, that, as it has 
been impossible to avoid some omissions in 
the private notifications to Dr Campbell's 
numerous relatives and friends, they will 
kindly impute this to the want of recollection 
at the moment, and the distance and Japse 
of time since many of them ceased to have 
much intercourse with him. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
— 

Tue Letter from Glasgow, purporting to be a refutation of “ Dr 
Jarvie's Letter,” respecting the management of the College Library, is A... 
nothing more than a flaming eulogy on the abilities of the Professors.. 
Doctor's statements are at least plausible ; and if they are unjust towards thy 
learned body, we shall with pleasure insert any communication that expose 
their fallacy. Error does not necessarily imply wilful misrepresentation ; 
in this case, the error has not yet been pointed out. At all events, a Tine 
discussion must be harmless to so respectable a seminary of education as Gls. 
gow College. 

Cambria in our next. We thank our Correspondent for the “ Tour jp 
Scotland,” which he will observe in this Number. 

The illustrious writer who has honoured us with “ The Battle of , 
will accept of our most grateful acknowledgments for his exquisite 
He cannot confer on us a ave favour than by sending us, now and 
then, something of the same kind. 

We have no objection to insert Z.’s Remarks on Mr Hazlitt’s Lectures, af. 
ter our t Marte gat Notices are completed. If Mr Hazlitt uttered 

ities against the Poets of the Lake School, he reviled those who taught 
im all that he knows about poetry. 

The gentleman who wrote our account of Rob Roy, treats with scorn Sir John 
M r Murray’s insinuation, that he had made any unwarrantable use of 
letters that had come into his possession, and pledges himself for the 
of all his statements. For ourselves we beg leave to state, that the next time 
the Baronet has any thing to say to us, we wish he would write to us by the 
post. A century or two ago, when the Macgregors were no great scribes, it was 
necessary, perhaps, for them to communicate, by means of verbal messages, with 
those from whom ar ge driven cattle ; but, at the present day, a 
who has seen the world, can say whatever he pleases to the Editor of a 
zine without taking the trouble to send a Duine-wassail, 


** Like the wild envoy of a barbarous throne.” 


What could induce Sir John to bid his Embassador deliver his credentials 
our Publisher in an inn? Finally, we desire Sir John Ma Murny, 
Bart. to take notice, that the Salt-foot Controversy was intended for the good, 
not of one, but of many new-made baronets. Verbum Sapienti. As Fairset 
vice has it, ““ There’s a braw time coming.” 
“* Miss Spence and the Bagman” in our next. 
The suggestion of our judicious Somersetshire Friend shall, if possible, be 
atte have 1 H. M. for the dela 
We have again to apologise to H. M. for elay of No IV. of the . 
tical Essays on the Early Drama. It shall certainly appear in our aan 
The gentleman who has sent us such a mouthing imitation of “ the Emerald 
Isle” of Counsellor Phillips, reminds us of the following lines :— 
—So _— a fiddler with unrosined —. 
On murderous gut assassinates a spring, ice tune, 
In distant vet wl breaks the hrm Jf ee ’ 
And tramples wounded Time upon the floor,— 
Some ing cur, scarce trusting what he hears, 
Turns to that his upbraiding ears, 
And to the spot transfixed, in wild dismay, 


Howls a long chorus to the dire Strathspey OLD Pray. 


The Review of Mr Hogg’s Dramatic Tales came unfortunately a little too 
late for this Number. Its author has shewn himself to be capable of under- 
ing the true pu and merits of works of genius. We shall at all times 

be happy to receive the communications of such a writer upon such a subject. 
We shall be proud of any communications from the Accomplished Scholar, 


who intends to favour us with the Translations from Petrarch. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of Dr Chiel’s second packet. We hope 
he will pardon the few verbal alterations we have made on his first paper, and 
believe that since the commencement of our Editorship, we have met wi 
nothing more agreeable to us than the honour of his correspondence. 
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To Correspondents. 


We have received the Seg on the New Tragedy by JunisconsuLtu 
This young gentleman might e engaged himself more profitably than in 
hissing, during its performance, or attempting to ridicule afterwards upon pa- 
pera play, W. ch, whatever may be its Vefocts, is at least very evidently the 
ion of a man of high talents, and contains many passages which our 
Critic, even though he could multiply his intellect as much as Kehama did 
his person, would still be incapable of comprehending. We know not any thing 
thet shews greater weakness of head, and at the same time greater malevo- 
lence of heart, than such conduct as that of our Co! dent, A writer's 
apprentice, a boarding-school Miss, a quadriller, and a half-pay ensign, may 
be excused for laughing at the representation of an infant tragedy ;—the first 
has no other time to laugh at all—and the other three have hothing to do 
but to shew their teeth. Jurisconsultus, however, occupies a different situation 
in life from any of these, and even although Mr Galt’s legal phrases were not 
quite 0 as he could have helped him to, he might have deferred his 
mirth till Parliament-house hours next morning. 

A. T. E. has our warmest thanks for his beautiful Ode. 

A regular series of Essays on Agricultural subjects would not suit the plan 
of this Magazine. But we return our best t for the offer. 

Dandie Dinmont’s two Letters are received. They are very lively and 
good-natured. Dandie “ suits the action to the word,” and is in great glee at 
the Horr. 

Can C. C. believe it possible to pass off on us, for an original composition, 
an extract from so popular a work as Mrs Grant’s Essay on the Superstitions 
of the Highlands? May his plagiarisms, however, always be from works 
equally excellent. 

C.’s Letter on the Manners of a certain Mercantile City is written with 
talent, but far too coarsely, and his statements are, we believe, in a great mea- 
sure, destitute of any foundation in truth. There is no wit shewn in discov- 
ering that Cheapside is less genteel than Grosvenor Square ; but we think our 
wae an might have seen that the former is, after all, a more useful 
place the latter. Besides, we have not the means of knowing, but we 
strongly suspect, that some of C.’s allusions are personal, which he might have 
foreseen would infallibly prevent his paper from being admitted. In his 
P.S. he proposes writing on the subject of certain abuses connected with the 
H.M. We shall be happy to receive his letter, and hope he will study to 
follow the good example another of our correspondents shewed him in No X. 
Bis og our custom to compliment our correspondents, but we hope much 

The foolish parody which has been sent us, is inadmissible for two reasons ; 
Ist, because it is malevolent ; and @dly, because it is dull. As the poet sings, 


*¢ So when the bird of Jove reposes 
In the darkness of the sky, 

Rooks and jackdaws shew their noses, 
And blinking owls scream lustily. 


Or so when master’s gone to bed, 
And mistress to a rout or ball, 
Gay Grizzys for their lovers spread 
A greasy supper in the hall, 
Their betters mock with mimic airs, 
In champaigne glasses small-beer swill, 
And jinking round the kitchen chairs, 
Talk about waltzing or quadrille.”--—NEw Sons. 
How could our Correspondent think of exerting the little wit he has upon 
such a subject ? 

We have been greatly pleased with the Introduction to a Tale, by Mr Wat- 
414M Hoce, brother to the Erraick Suernerp. Will he send us the Tale 
itself, which we doubt not will be very interesting ? 

The Criticism on ‘‘ Frankenstein, or the Modern Prometheus,” is receive. 

Is the fact as P.Q. states it? Since the Elizabethan age, who has produced 
finer tragedies than Joanna Baillie ? . 
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To Correspondents. 


. We have received the Memoir signed Pluto ; but it is too long and too mip, 
ute for our purpose. We would advise its being sent to the Journal oft) 
Royal Institution of London, for which, in our humble opinion, it seems aj. 
mirably fitted. Being unwilling, however, entirely to disappoint the anxioy 
wishes of this phi r, who seems to believe what he writes, we 
inform our readers, that he maintains, with all becoming gravity and 
that, during the present year, a volcano will burst forth in the vicinity of }. 
verness, that point of Scotland where the energy of earthquakes is most em. 
centrated. This fearful statement, our author, on the principles of commm 
humanity, is most desirous to have communicated to the inhabitants of th 
capital of the Highlands, that they may prepare themselves for their sudda 
transportation from the smiling surface of the earth, to the dark, and gloomy, 
and probably burning region of its centre. He concludes his communicatim 
with these particular words :—“ The site of this former busy and animate 
capital of the North will be occupied with a raging and tumultuous volcano,” 
Eboracensis’ Elegies are too extravagant. The following is the only one 
can: afford to quote :—Dial between a Traveller and some Inhabitants of 
Yorkshire (weavers of woollens) illustrating the age of the Yorkshire Gian, 


lately deceased. 

TRAVELLER. INHABITANTS. 
Why! I was told you woollen-weavers here Oh! those that told you so, sir, told you right; 
Were starved outright for lack of allemployment; We were indeed a woful famish’d crowd, 
But I ve a very different cheer, But now the case is altered clean and quite, 
Your are rat all in full enjoyment. We have got the making of the Giant's Shroud. 


And so on in the same strain of hyperbole for nearly 200 pages. 

Notices of Reprints No III. in our next. 

The “ Press-gang,” a poem suggested by Allan’s unfinished picture on thi 
subject, is received, and we hope to have room for it in our April Number. 

The “ Edinburgh Audience” soon. . 

No enlightened presbyter would coarsely rail at the ritual of the Epi 
lian Church, and no man, however fastidious his taste, need be offended with 
such buildings as the two lately erected chapels in Prince’s Street and York 
Place. The days for such illiberal sentiments are gone by. 

The “ Comparative View of the Episcopalian and Presbyterian Forms of 
Worship” is received. 

We regret that the poem of * The Fairies” was returned to us too late fir 
insertion. 

The Critique on Dr Lettsom’s Memoirs in our next. 

We hope hes received his packet in safety. Before he thinks 
of troubling us with any more of his effusions, we beg to recommend to hi 

sal the satire in Juvenal which begins “‘ Ecce iterum Crispinus!” or, 2 
case he has forgot his Latin, the following verses from a much neglected, but 
excellent old English poet, may serve his turn: 


** Ye ricketty boys, whose green and slender age Pamphlet on pamphlet, book on book compos, 








Would fain assume the privilege of the sage, Sermons in verse, and epigrams in prose. 

And cram into the ears o’ th’ unwilling town Courier, and Star, and Chronicle enrich, 

The filth which folly trickles through your own ; In each miscellany seek out a nich, : 

Ye puny creatures, who mistake for wit Your works are pustules, your disease an itch.” 
vapid flow that’s most averse from it, STTANIHURST. 
think, because you wield a slip T 


That God has meant you to be w soup ena 


We wish to have a complete list of Errata prefixed to our March Numbe, 
which completes our proens volume. This can be best done by our Come 
pondents sending to us the Errata in their own Papers. 

We have given a sheet and a half more this month than our stated number 
of pages, in order to relieve the press of matter. 











